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I—THE NEW REVISION OF KING JAMES’ REVISION 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


III. 
EXAMINATION OF THE REVISION OF S. MATTHEW (continued ). 


Cu. VIII. v. 1. And (82) when, after Sir John Cheke and Rh. ; 
But whanne, Wycl.; When, A. V. omitting the introductory par- 
ticle, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. — v. 2. there came to him, by a 
change of text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; there 
came, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; and so the Vulg. Cod. 
Am. — v. 3. he, by an omission from the text after Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles; Jesus, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest; and so the Vulg. Cod. Am.; see on 4,12. stretched forth, 
more appropriately, after Rh.; put forth, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., 
andGen. ée—made clean, after Wycl. and Rh., to conform to v. 2; 
be—clean, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. straightway, by a 
new rendering ; immediately, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; 
and so Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and 
Dr. Davidson; this is a substitution of an English for a Romance 
word ; see On 4, 12. —v. 4. mo man, after A. V.; but closer to the 
Greek (ynSevi), no one, Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson; and so in 
9, 30; 16, 20; 17, 9, and throughout the Gospels. — v. 5. he, by 
an omission from the text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tre- 
gelles ; and so Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg.; Jesus, A. V. after 
Tynd. and the rest; see on 4, 12. — v. 6. im the house (év rp oixia), 
after Wycl., to distinguish from at home, 1 Cor. 11, 343 14, 
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35; at home, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest.— v. 7. he, by an 
omission from the text after Lachmann and Tischendorf; Jesus, 
A. V. after Wycl. and the rest ; and so Cod. Am. see on 4, 12. — 
v. 8. And (8), after Mr. Darby and Holl. Rev.; Azz, more suit- 
ably to the context, Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson. omly say the 
word, after Rh.; speak the word only, after Tynd., Cran., and 
Gen., which is more dignified ; compare, zf you will but speak the 
word, I will make, etc., Walton, Angler, p. 203; Speake but the 
word, and cure me quite, Herrick, Noble Numbers (Lond. 1859, 
p. 492). —v. 9. For J also, closer to the Greek (Kai yap éy), after 
Tynd., Cran., and Rh.; For I, A. V. freely after Gen. having 
under myself soldiers, by a new rendering according to the Greek 
order and after Rh. nearly, having under me souldiars ; having soldiers 
under me, A. V. after the order of Wycl. and the rest. ¢hzs one, 
closer to the Greek (rovrw), after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson ; 
this man, A. V. after Cran. —v. 10. And (dé) when, after Wycl. and 
Rh. ; When, A.V. omitting the introductory particle, after Tynd. and 
the rest. — v. 11. from the east and the west : so Wycl.; both articles 
are omitted here in the Greek, and in such cases A. V. commonly 
supplied as in this passage the first article only; so Tynd., Cran., 
Gen., and Rh.; and so Dean Alford; from east and west, close to 
the Greek, Dr. Davidson. The second article was inserted here by 
the Revisers as being in their judgment necessary, but the insertion 
of it was unnecessary, and moreover it injures the rhythm of the 
phrase; compare, the east and west, Gibbon, Hist. ch. 41 ; the East 
and West, Dr. Pusey, intitle to Lzbrary of the Fathers ; the North 
and South, Addison, Spect. No. 69 ; toward the East, West, North, 
and South, A. V., 1 Chron. 9, 24; from the east and west, and 
from the north and south, the Revisers themselves in S. Luke 13, 
29, where by implication they approve the form of A. V. in this 
passage. 

In the case of two or more nouns in the same construction and 
closely connected, where the definite article might logically be 
used with each, actual English usage is as follows: The article with 
the second or third word is omitted (1) very often in the case of 
words synonymous or nearly so; (2) very often in the case of 
words of different meanings; (3) sometimes in the case of words 
of opposite meanings; (4) not unfrequently where the form of 
expression distinctly implies two things; (5) regularly where the 
first noun has an adjective qualifying two or more ; (6) sometimes 
when each noun has its own adjective or limiting noun. 
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This various usage is common to all periods, and, did space 
permit, might be illustrated very largely, but only a few examples 
will be here adduced from only three great writers, Addison, Gibbon, 
and Macaulay. 

(1) In the case of words synonymous or nearly so: the Show 
and Outside, Addison, Spect. No. 42; the Contempt and Ridi- 
cule, ib. No. 44; the wealth and elegance, Gibbon, Hist. ch. 1; 
the merit and services, ib.; the power and splendour, Macaulay, 
Hist. ch. 1; the assent and goodwill, ib. (2) In the case of words 
of different meanings: the Date and Stile, Addison, Spect. No. 8; 
the Oeconomy, Business, and Diversion, ib. No. 1; the Decline and 
Fall, Gibbon, in title of Hist.; the Rhine and Danube, ib. Hist. 
ch. 1; the 18th or roth century, Macaulay, Hist. ch. 1; the 
liberties and religion, ib. (3) In the case of words of opposite 
_ meanings: the Ignorance or Politeness of a Nation, Addison, 
Spect. No. 21; the Loss or Acquisition, ib. No. 1; the strength 
and weakness, Gibbon, Hist. ch. 1; the temporal and ecclesias- 
tical powers, ib. ch. 2; the rise and fall of administrations, Macau- 
lay, Hist. ch. 1; the military and naval forces, ib. (4) Where the 
form of expression distinctly implies two things: between the 
Whigs and Tories, Addison, Spect. No. 1; this Society may be 
divided into the Litigious and Peaceable, ib. No. 21; between the 
files as well as ranks, Gibbon, Hist. ch. 1 ; both of the prince and 
people, ib. ch. 2; the willing and unwilling alike, Macaulay, Hist. 
ch. 1; both the national and religious feelings, ib. (5) Where 
the first noun has an adjective qualifying two or more: the same 
Hedges and Ditches, Addison, Spéct. No.1; all the Passions and 
oe ib. No. 7; the free states and cities, Gibbon, Hist. ch. 

; the Roman name and people, ib.; all the vigour and resolution, 
+ eto Hist. ch. 1; the same ancient confessions, suppli- 
cations, and thanksgivings, ib. (6) When each noun has its own 
adjective or limiting noun: the Dignity of Thought and Sub- 
limity of Expression, Addison, Spect. No. 42; the oppressed 
peasant or wandering Arab, Gibbon, Hist. ch. 1; the sublime 
theology and benevolent morality, Macaulay, Hist. ch. 1. 

This omission of the article in Greek has about the same range 
as in English, but the instances of it are less numerous. Instances 
are subjoined, under the same heads as above, from Thucydides, 
Xenophon’s Anaédasis, Demosthenes’ Or. de Corona, and Plato’s 
Phaedo and Euthyphro, to which are added all the instances that 
occur in S. Matt. according to Tischendorf’s text. 
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(1) In the case of words synonymous or nearly so: ré 8’ émdoiv 
kat ddnOés, Xen. An. 2, 6, 22; civ dtxaiw xai ib. 2, 6, 18; 
Trav Tehovav Kai duaproddv, S. Matt. 9, 11. (2) In the case of words 
of different meanings: mepi ras vais rpejpecs, Thuc. 1, 13; 
Georpwrida Keorpivny, ib. 1, 46; rovs orpatyyovs Kat Aoxayovs, Xen. 
An. 1, 7, 2; rovs Bots xat dvous, ib. 1, 1,6; ray Aeydvr@y Kal 
opévor, Dem. de Cor. 173; ra Aexévra kai mpaxGerra, Plat. Phaed. 58 C; 
6 “Eppoyévns ’Emcyévns, etc., ib. 59 B; (A€yerat) 
rov ye Kal Kai dotpa épacOa, ib. 111 C; rods dpxeepeis 
ypappareis, S. Matt. 2, 4; 20, 18; ray mpeoBurepar, ib. 26, 
47; 27,3; 27,12; rav ypapparéwr cai Papicaior, ib. 5, 20; 12, 38; rav 
ypapparéwy kal ib. 27, 41 ; Paptoaiwy Saddoveaiar, ib. 
3,7; 16,1; 16,6; 16,11; 16,12 mpecButépar Kai Kal 
ypapparéwy, ib. 16, 21; rod laxaBov xut Iwan, ib. 27, 56; 17, 1; ris Tade- 
Aexarrodews, etc., ib. 4, 25; rd cai paorrydoat, etc., ib. 20, 
19; 11, 1 (cf. Dem. Ol. 3, 35; Plat. Charm. 161 E). (3) In the case 
of words of opposite meanings: ras dvaxpovcets Thuc. 7, 
70; ras peyioras (vais) xat édaxioras, ib. 1, 10; rd Kal mpdrrew, 
Dem. de Cor. 59 ; rav ‘EAAnuxay kai Eevixdv, ib. 311; mept rod peifovos 
éddrrovos, Plat. Euthyph. 7 C; rovs mwdodvras xal dyopaforras, S. 
Matt. 21, 12. (4) Where the form of expression distinctly implies 
two things: rijs re "Iradias Sixedas, Thuc. 1, 36; 1, 45; rovs re 
oixntopas Kal dpovpois, ib. 1, 26; 1, 28; rov woAepov 
cai "AOnvaiwr, ib. 1, 1; re Kipov yopav, Xen. An. 2, 5, 11; 
2,6, 22; ris iperépas edboeBeias re xai d6éns, Dem. de Cor. 1; ib. 286 ; 
mept Tod Baputépou Te Kal xovdorépov, Plat. Euthyph. 7C ; Phaed. 68 D. 
(5) Where the first noun has an adjective or other adjunct quali- 
fying two or more: ras éxeivwr dyaprias mapackevyy, Thuc., 4, 29; 
mavres of mept adrdv Xen. An. I, 9, 313 epi) 
ouvéxera Kal mdvot Kai radaurwpia, Dem. de Cor. 218; ib. 297; ris 
map ipav edvoias kai piavOpwmias, ib. 5 ; ib. 292; rijs exeivns kal 
Spas, S. Matt. 24, 36 (in rijs mapovoias nai cuvredeias Tov aidvos, S. 
Matt. 24, 3, the adjective standing with the first noun does not 
qualify the second, and therefore the article would regularly be 
repeated with the second noun; the article is used with this 
phrase in three out of the four passages in which it occurs in S. 
Matt., namely, 13, 40; 13, 49; 28, 20, and the article is found in 
this passage also in four uncial MSS, including D). (6) When 
each noun has its own adjective: of pév xardmrvatot Oerradol kai 
dvaioOnror OnBain, Dem. de Cor. 43; ri raxiorqy 
cornpiay dopadj, ib. 324. 
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The omission of the article in these cases seems to be due partly 
to the principle of economy, and partly to the circumstance that 
the article is only a weaker demonstrative pronoun. In the Greek, 
as is well known, the article mostly appears as a demonstrative in 
Homer, and its character as the true definite article is not fully 
developed till we reach the Attic period; and in all the Romance 
languages the article was actually developed out of the demon- 
strative z//e. Now the demonstrative pronoun itself is very rarely 
repeated. It is not repeated once in the Greek of S. Matt., but is 
repeated twice in the Revision, in 10, 14 and in 13, 54, and these 
instances will be considered in their places. It is not repeated in 
the two first Bks. of the Azadasis of Xenophon, nor in Aeschines 
contra Ctesiphontem, nor in the Phaedo of Plato; it is repeated 
only once in Demosthenes de Corona, in §172. And so likewise 
in English. It is not repeated in the first hundred pages of 
Hooker, Bk. V, nor in the two first chapters of Gibbon; there is 
no simple case of it in the first or the twenty-second chapter of 
Macaulay’s History, but in the rst ch. we find, for the sake of ful- 
ness of expression: doth by that superstition and by that philoso- 
phy; and in the 23d: all this clamour and all this wit; and in 
three great speeches of Burke there are but four cases, in two of 
which it is repeated on account of a change of number: ¢hat time 
and these chances ; and, according to that nature and those circum- 
stances, Conciliation with America, p. 168 ; and two simple cases : 
these opportunities and these arguments, Present Discontents, p. 14; 
that sense and that reason, American Taxation, p. 97. 

_ This comparatively brief view of a large subject has been given 
here partly as a matter of reference when other like passages come 
to be considered, and partly to correct the impression common 
even among scholars, if they have not given special attention to 
the subject, that this omission of the article in Greek and in 
English occurs mostly where the words are synonymous or are 
taken together to form one idea. But it is now seen what is the 
license of Greek in this matter, and this license is still greater in 
English. The Revisers of 1611 seeming to understand this usage 
often availed themselves of the license of the English, as in 21, 
15; 21, 45, and 27, 62, and omitted the second article, while 
the Revisers of 1881 have in these cases and most others followed 
the Greek forms, thus converting the license of the Greek into a 
strict law for their English. 
v. 11. shall sit down, after A. V.; and so Gen. and Rh.; Dr. 
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Noyes, closer to the Greek, shall recline at table. v.12. sons, 
close to the Greek, after Wycl.; children, A. V. after Tynd. and 
the rest. cast forth into the outer, etc.: forth after Dr. Davidson ; 
cast out, into outer, etc., A. V. by a new and exgct rendering, with 
a conformity of ou¢ and outer after the Greek ; and so Mr. Darby ; 
cast out into utter, etc., Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ‘the outer dark- 
ness, preserving the Greek article, after Rh.; and so Dr. Noyes, 
Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; outer darkness, 
A. V. omitting the article, after Wycl. and the rest. there shall be 
the weeping and gnashing of teeth, by a new and harsh rendering ; 
in the original all three nouns have the article: there shall be the 
weeping and the gnashing of the teeth of the damned ; Mr. Darby 
and Dr. Davidson retain the two first articles, there shall be the 
weeping and the gnashing of teeth ; as the second noun is limited 
by a genitive a good rendering would be, there shall be weeping 
and the gnashing of teeth, which preserves one of the articles ; 
but the rendering of A. V. after Wycl. and all thé rest seems 
adequate and natural, here shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
and this satisfied Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Dean Alford. — 
v. 13. as thou hast believed, by the omission of a word from the 
text after Lachmann and Tischendorf, which is bracketed by 
Tregelles ; and as thou, etc., A. V. after Wycl. and all the sest ; 
and so the Vulg. Cod. Am. that hour, close to the Greek, after 
Wycl.; the selfsame hour, A. V. freely and idiomatically after 
Cran. and Gen.; see on 5, 19.—v. 14. lying sick, freely but ex- 
cellently after Tynd.; laid and sick, A.V. literally, after Gen. nearly, 
layde downe, and sicke. —v. 15. Aim, by a change of text after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so Rh.; them, A. V. 
after Wycl. and the rest; and so the Vulg. Cod. Am. —v. 16. 
And (8) when, preserving the introductory particle, after Wycl. 
and Rh.; When, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. even, close to 
the Greek, after ist Gen. and Rh.; the even, A. V. inserting the 
article after Tynd., Cran., and 2d Gen. Aossessed, after Mr. Darby ; 
that were possessed, A.V. after Tynd., Cran.,and Gen. Jossessed 
with devils: so A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; that hadden 
develis, Wycl. and Gen. ; demoniacs, Dr. Campbell and Dr. David- 
son ; see on 4, 24. with aword, close to the Greek, after Tynd., Cran., 
Gen., and Rh. ; with 4zs word, A.V. after Sir John Cheke. — v. 17. z¢ 
might be fulfilled which: so A. V. after Cran. and Rh.; that 
which, Tynd. and Gen. ; that—which, Mr. Darby; see on I, 22. 
Isaiah, to conform to the Hebrew; Esaias, A.V. after Gen.; see 
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on 1, 2. our, the Greek article here having the force of a posses- 
sive ; our, A. V.; see on I, 24; and so in v. 20. diseases, after 
Rh. ; sicknesses, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest. — v. 19. a scribe, 
closer to the Greek, after Wycl. and Tynd.; @ certain scribe, A.V. 
after Cran. and the rest. ‘there came ascribe, by a change of order 
according to the Greek, after Tynd. and Gen. ; a certain scribe came, 
A. V. after Wycl. and the rest.—v. 20. the birds of the heaven, 
harshly, after 2d Gen. ; the birds of the air, A. V. excellently, after 
Tynd., Cran., and rst Gen.; see on 6, 26. — v. 21. the disciples, by 
an omission from the text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tre- 
gelles; his disciples, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. —v. 22. sazth, 
by a change of text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; 
and so the Vulg. Cod. Am. ,; said, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest. leave the dead to bury, after Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and 
Dr. Davidson; let the dead bury, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest; and so Dr. Campbell and Dr. Noyes. their own (éavréyv) 
dead, after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. David- 
son; their dead, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest, and so Dr. 
Campbell; and the Revisers themselves give this pronoun by an 
unemphatic form in 21, 8; 23, 37; 25, 3-—v. 23. doat, correctly, 
after Rh.; ship, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest; and so in v. 24. — 
v. 25. they, by an omission of words from the text after Tischen- 
dorf and Tregelles, which are bracketed by Lachmann; they are 
omitted also by the Vulg. Cod. Am., and so Rh.; the disciples, 
A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. Save, Lord, by a new change of 
order according to the Greek, and by an omission from the text after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; Lord, save us, A. V. after 
Wycl. and Rh.; and so the Vulg. Cod. Am. ; but the pronoun, ws, 
cannot be well omitted in the English.—v. 27. And (8é), after 
Wycl., Tynd., and Gen.; and so Holl. Rev.; But, A. V. after 
Cran.; and so de Wette and Germ. Rev. —v. 28. Gadarenes, by 
a change of text after Tischendorf and Tregelles; Gergesenes, 
A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; and so the Vulg. Cod. Am. and 
Lachmann. fossessed with devils: so A. V. and Dean Alford ; 
possessed of devylles, Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; that hadden develis, 
Wycl. and Rh. ; demoniacs, Dr. Campbell and Dr. Davidson ; pos- 
sessed by demons, Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby; see on 4, 24. could 
pass, after Rh.; might pass, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest. — v. 
29. thou Son of God, by an omission from the text after Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so the Vulg. Cod. Am. Jesus, 
thou Son of God, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest. — v. 30. Now 
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(8é), more appropriately here, after Gen. ; And, A. V. after Wycl. 
and the rest. afar off, after 2d Gen.; a good way off, A. V. 
freely and idiomatically, after Tynd., Cran., and 1st Gen. a herd, 
after Cran.; an herd, A. V. after Rh.; see on 5, 14.—Vv. 31. And 
(8é), strictly, after Wycl. and Rh.; So, A. V. freely, after Cran. 
the devils : so A. V. after Wycl. and all; the demons, Dr. Camp- 
bell, Dr. Noyes, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; see on 4, 24. 
send us away, by a change of text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles ; seade us, Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg.; suffer us 
to go away, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and 1st Gen., nearly, suffer 
us to go our way.—v. 32. they came out and went, after Dr. 
Noyes and Dr. Davidson; when they were come out, they went, 
A. V. by a new rendering. ¢he swine, by an omission from the 
text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so Wycl. 
and Rh. after Cod. Am. ; the herd of swine, A. V. after Tynd. and 
the rest. the whole herd, by an omission from the text after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; so Wycl. and Rh. after 
Vulg. Cod. Am. the whole herd of swine, A. V. after Tynd. and 
the rest. the steep, after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson, and pre- 
serving the Greek article ; this word is not biblical, but it is used 
by Shaksp. M. N. D. II, 1; Coriol. III, 3; a steep place, A. V. by 
a new rendering. — v. 33. fed, literally, after Mr. Darby; kept, 
A. V., more idiomatically, after Cran. went away, after Dr. Noyes, 
Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; went their ways, A. V. by an 
archaic and idiomatic rendering, after Tynd., Cran., and 1st Gen., 
which the Revisers have even introduced into S. Luke 5,14. ‘them 
that were possessed with, after 2d Gen.; them that had been pos- 
sessed of, Rh.; the possessed of, A. V. close to the Greek after 
Tynd., Cran., and 1st Gen.; and the Revisers themselves have 
retained this form of expression in 9, 2. devils: so A. V. after 
Tynd. and the rest except Wycl., fendis ; demoniacs, Dr. Camp- 
bell and Dr. Davidson; possessed by demons, Dr. Noyes and 
Mr. Darby; see on 4, 24. — v. 34. all the city, closer to the Greek 
form (naéca 4 médus) after Wycl., Tynd., and Gen.; and so A. V. 
itself in 21, 10; the whole city, A. V. after Cran. and Rh. from 
(ard) their borders, after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson ; out of their 
coasts, inexactly, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. 

Cu. IX. v. 1. @ doat, correctly, after Wycl. and Rh., and so Sir 
John Cheke; a ship, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. crossed over, 
after Dr. Noyes; passed over, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; 
and so Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson.—v. 2. are 
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forgiven, to remove the ambiguity, after Rh. and Gen.; so, ben 
forgovun, Wycl.; be forgiven, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest; 
and so in v. 5. forgiven, by an omission from the text after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; forgiven thee, A. V. after 
Wycl. and all the rest; so the Vulg. Cod. Am. and so in v. 5.— 
v. 3. this man, man being supplied but not italicized; this maz, 
A. V.; see on 1, 17.— v. 5. whether is easier, so A. V. freely and 
idiomatically, after Tynd. and the rest except Wycl., What is it 
lighter, who followed the Vulg., Oudd est facilius, which in turn 
followed the Greek, Ti ydp éorw eixomarepov—; the old classic mérepos, 
whether, which of the two, not being found as a pronoun in N. T. 
Greek. — v. 6. Arise, and take up, with and inserted after Wycl. ; 
Arise, take up, A.V., according to the Greek, and after Tynd. and 
all the rest. ¢hy house, after Rh.; thine house, A. V. after Wycl. 
and the rest; see on 6, 17. — v. 8. they were afraid, by a change 
of text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; so Rh. and, 
in effect, Wycl., dredde, after Cod. Am.; they marvelled, A. V. 
after Tynd. and the rest. God, which; so A. V. after Tynd., 
Cran., Gen.; God, that, Wycl. and Rh.; see on 2, 6.—v. 9. 
passed by, closer to the Greek, after Sir John Cheke; passed forth, 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., Gen., Rh. called Matthew, closer to the 
Greek, after Mr. Darby and Dr. Davidson; named Matthew, A.V. 
after Tynd. and the rest. ‘the place of toll, by a new rendering ; 
a tolbothe, Wycl. and Sir John Cheke; the receipt of custom, A.V. 
after Cran. and Gen. — v. 10. he, by the omission of a word from 
the text after Lachmann and Tischendorf, which is bracketed by 
Tregelles ; and so Wycl., Tynd., and Rh. after Cod. Am.; Jesus, 
A. V. after Cran. and Gen.; see on 4, 12. sat at meat: so A.V. 
after Tynd., Cran., Gen.; was sitting at meate, Rh.; was reclining 
at table, Dr. Noyes; see on v. 11; and so again in this verse. 
with Jesus, after Wycl. and all except A. V., with him, a change 
to the pronoun which seems to have been made by A. V. to avoid 
the repetition of the noun Jesus, which they had at the beginning 
of the verse; Beza repeated the noun in his version. — v. 11. the 
publicans and sinners, preserving the Greek article, after Dr. 
Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson; publicans and sinners, 
A. V. omitting the article after Wycl. and all the rest. — v. 12. he, 
by the omission of a word from the text after Lachmann and 
Tischendorf, which is bracketed by Tregelles; Jesus, A. V. after 
Wycl. and all; andso Cod. Am.; see on 4, 12. zt, supplied after Rh. 
and 2d Gen.; that, supplied by A.V. after Tynd., Cran., and rst Gen.; 
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and so Dr. Noyes; this, Sir John Cheke. Ae said, by an omission 
from the text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; and so 
Wycl. and Rh. after Cod. Am.; he said unto them, A. V. after 
Tynd. and the rest. ave whole, after Rh.; be whole, A. V. after 
Cran., and below, are, merely for variety. have no need of, 
after Sir John Cheke; need not, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., Gen., 
and Rh., which is less euphonius. — v. 13. ¢hzs, supplied after Sir 
John Cheke and 2d Gen., as by A. V. itself in 12, 7; and so 
Dr. Campbell and Dr. Noyes; ‘hat, supplied here by A. V. 
after Tynd., Cran., and 1st Gen.; and so Dean Alford. J desire, 
after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson; I will have, A. V. after 
Cran. and Gen. J came not, to preserve the Greek aorist, after 
Wycl.; and so Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Dr. Davidson; 
I am not come, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., Gen., and Rh; see 
on 2,2. J came not to calla more precise, but not the Greek 
order, after Wycl.; Iam not come to call, A. V. after Tynd. and 
the rest. 4u¢ sinners, by an omission from the text after Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; and so Wycl. and Rh. after Cod. Am.; 
but sinners to repentance, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. — v. 14. 
come, strictly according to the Greek, after Dr. Noyes, Dean 
Alford, and Dr. Davidson; came, A. V. freely after Wycl. and all 
the rest. — v. 15. sons, closer to the Greek, after Wycl. ; children, 
A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. ¢aken away, closer to the Greek, 
after Wycl. and Rh. ; taken, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. wéd/ 
they fast, as modern usage requires, after Dr. Campbell, Dr. 
Noyes, Dean Alford, and Mr. Darby; shall they fast, A. V. 
after Wycl. and all.—v. 16. And (dé) no man, preserving the 
introductory particle, after Wycl. and Rh.; No man, A. V. 
after Tynd., Cran., and 1st Gen. wndressed cloth, after Dr. 
Noyes; so Gen. nearly, new and undressed cloth; new cloth, 
A. V. after Tynd. and Cran. «pon, after Dean Alford and Dr. 
Davidson ; unto, A. V. by a new rendering. should fill it up, by 
a new rendering ; is put in to fill it up, A. V. by a new rendering. 
a worse rent is made, a more correct rendering, after Dr. Noyes ; 
so Wycl. nearly, a worse brekynge is made ; and Rh., there is made 
a greater rent. —v. 17. wine-skins, skins—skins, after Dr. Noyes, 
Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; bottles, A. V. 
after Wycl., Cran., and Rh. durst, better to suit the passage, 
after Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. David- 
son; break, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. zs spilled, after 
Dr. Campbell; woulde bee spilt, 2d Gen.; runneth out, A. V. 
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after Tynd., Cran., rst Gen., and Rh.; and so Dr. Noyes, Dean 
Alford, and Dr. Davidson. fresh wine-skins, by a new rendering ; 
new bottles, A. V. after Wycl., Cran., and Rh. — v. 18. spake: so 
A. V. after Wycl. and all but Rh., was speaking, which is bet- 
ter; and so Dr. Noyes. a ruler, closer to the Greek, after 
Wycl. ; a certain ruler, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. 7s even 
now dead: so A. V. after Rh.; better, preserving the Greek aorist, 
even now died ; even now being equivalent to just mow. Compare, 
did not you say even now that some frogs were venomous? 
Walton, Angler, p. 151; just now is used in the same sense, ib. p. 
40.— Vv. 20. a woman, who, after Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and 
Mr. Darby; a woman that, Wycl.; a woman, which, A. V. after 
Tynd. and the rest; see on 2,6. fad, after Wycl.; was diseased 
with, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; but English idiom here 
requires the pluperfect, Aad had, and so Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby; 
had been afflicted with, Dr. Campbell. dorder, after Dr. Noyes 
and Dean Alford; hem, A. V. after Wycl. and all. —v. 21. J 7 
do but touch, closer to the Greek, and after Wycl. nearly, If I 
touche oonli; If I may but touch, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., Gen. 
shall be made whole, closer to the Greek and to conform to v. 22, 
after Dean Alford ; shall be made well, Dr. Noyes ; shall be whole, 
A. V. by a new rendering. — v. 22. turning and seeing her said, 
after Rh.; turned him about, and when he saw her he said, A. V. 
after Cran. be of good cheer, after Sir John Cheke ; be of good 
comfort, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. —v. 23. flute-players, 
after Mr. Darby; minstrels, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. 
the crowd, after Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Mr. Darby; the 
people, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest except Rh., the multitude. 
a tumult, after Mr. Darby; a noise, A. V. after Wycl., Cran., and 
Gen. — v. 24. he said, by an omission from the text after Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; so Wycl. and Rh. after Cod. Am.; he 
said unto them, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. the damsel, after 
Wycl.; the maid, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so in 
v. 25; acase of the substitution of a Romance for an English 
word ; see on 1, 24.—v. 25. the crowd, after Dr. Noyes and Mr. 
Darby; the people, A. V. after Tynd., Cran.,and Gen. he entered 
in, after Rh., Cran., and Gen.; he went in, A. V. after Wycl., a 
case of the substitution of a Romance for an English word; see 
on I, 24.—v. 26. went forth, after Rh.; went abroad, A. V. 
after Cran. — v. 27. as Jesus passed by, closer to the Greek, and 
after Rh. nearly, as Jesus passed forth; when Jesus departed, 
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A. V. after Cran. from thence, after Wycl., Sir John Cheke, 
and Rh.; and so Dr. Noyes; thence, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen.; and so Dr. Campbell, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and 
Dr. Davidson; see on 4, 21. crying out, giving the Greek 
more fully, after Dr. Noyes; crying, A. V. after Wycl. and the 
rest. Have mercy on us, thou Son of David, by a change of 
order to conform to the Greek; so Rh. after the Vulg.; Zhou Son 
of David, have mercy on us, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. — 
v. 28. They say, strictly according to the Greek, after Cran. and 
_Rh.; They said, A. V. freely, after Wycl. and the rest. — v. 29. 
be it done, after Wycl. and Rh.; be it, A. V. after Tynd. and the 
rest; and so in v. 29.—v. 30. strictly, after Dr. Campbell and 
Dean Alford; straitly, A. V. by a new rendering; this is the 
substitution of a modern for an archaic form, though the words are 
etymologically connected. See that no man know it: so A. V. 
supplying and italicizing ‘hat, after Rh., and the rest nearly; 
closely, See, let no man know (yyveoxéra) it! and so Mr. Darby 
except the punctuation. — v. 31. ¢hey went forth and spread, after 
Rh.; they, when they were departed, spread, A. V. after Cran.; a 
case of the substitution of an English for a Romance word; and 
so again in this verse; see on 4, 12. Jand, after Wyci., Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen.; country, A. V. after Rh.—v. 32. And (8¢) 
as, preserving the introductory particle, after Wycl. and Rh.; 
As, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. went forth, after Rh.; went 
out, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. there was brougnl, by a new 
and free rendering to avoid the ambiguity of ¢hey; so nearly, was 
presented, Dr. Campbell. Aossessed with a devil: so A. V. after 
Rh. ; demoniac, Dr. Campbell and Dr. Davidson; possessed by 
a demon, Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby; see on 4, 24.— v. 33. the 
devil, after A. V. and all the rest; the demon, Dr. Campbell, Dr. 
Noyes, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson ; and so twice in v. 34; see 
on 4, 24. the dumb man, supplying but not italicizing maz, after 
Wycl. and Rh., which accords with modern usage; the dumb, 
A. V. after Tynd. and the rest, which form was once singular as 
well as plural (comp. A. V. Ps. 5, 12; 10, 2, &c.; 22, 24; 
and so often), but this is now regularly used as plural. —v. 34. 
By the prince of the devils casteth he out devils, by a change 
of order according to the Greek; and so Wycl. and Rh. after 
the Vulg.; He casteth out devils through the prince of the devils, 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. casteth he out devils (ra 
dada), Omitting the Greek article after A. V., but Dr. Camp- 
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bell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson all 
retain it.—v. 35. all the cities and the villages, preserving the 
second Greek article against the English idiom, after Dean Alford, 
Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; all the cities and villages, A. V. 
correctly, after Wycl., Rh., and Sir John Cheke; and so Dr. 
Campbell and Dr. Noyes. When two or more nouns have a 
common adjective standing with the first, the article is regularly 
omitted with the second and following nouns; as, mdvras rods 
mwAovvtas Kal dyopd{ovras 21, 12; mavras rovs dpxtepeis kal ypappareis 
2,4; mdoas rais évrodais S. Luke 1, 6: so, 
dypovs Kai xopas S. Mark 6, 36; ras dypois S. Luke 
9, 12, where the article is repeated in A, C, D, and other uncials, 
but it is omitted by Tischendorf and bracketed by Tregelles. In 
24, 36, rns exeivns i) Spas, the second article is not in, 
B, D, and other uncials, and is omitted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles; and in the parallel passage, S. Mark 13, 32, the 
second article is wanting in A, E, F,G, and other uncials, in the 
important cursive No. 69, and in the title of the ce@dAaov in which 
it stands. 

But where the modification standing with the first noun does not 
affect the second, &c., the article is rightly repeated ; as, rods érra 
diprous kat tovs ix@vas 15, 36; trys ons mapovoias kal rhs ouvredeias Tov 
aiavos, 24, 3, according to D, r and other uncials ; see on 8, 11 (5). 

There are three passages in S. Matthew which require notice 
here. In mdvres of dpxtepeis of mpecBirepor rod aod, 27, I, the 
article is repeated against regular usage, and A. V. after Rh. rightly 
omits it, al/ the chief priests and elders, but the Revisers insert it; 
in the similar expression in S. Mark 14, 53, A. V., against English 
usage, repeats the article after the Greek, and the Revisers do the 
same. In 11, 13, mdvres of mpogyrat xai 6 vdpos, all the prophets and 
the law ; and 22, 40, ddos 6 vdpos cai of mpopyra, the whole law and 
the prophets, the adjective in each passage is used in two different 
senses, all the prophets and the (whole) daw, &c., as appears in 
this corrected translation of the Revisers, and so the second article 
is properly repeated both in the Greek and in the English. 

For further examples of this omission of the article, in English 
as well as in Greek, see on 8, 11 under (5). 

all manner of —all manner of, repeated after the Greek ; all man- 
ner of, 1st Gen., not repeating it; all maner, Tynd.; every—every, 
A.V.after Wycl.,Cran.,and Rh. disease—sickness, by anew render- 
ing ; and so 10, 1; sickness—disease, A.V. after Tynd., Cran., and 
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Gen. sickness, by an omission from the text after Lachmann, Tisch- 
endorf, and Tregelles ; and so Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. ; disease 
among the people, A.V. after Tynd. and the rest.—v. 36. with com- 
passion for, closer to the Greek (mepi c. gen.), after Dr. Noyes, Dean 
Alford, and Mr. Darby; with compassion on, A. V. by the old 
form, after Tynd. and Cran.; this noun in A.V. is commonly used 
with oz or upon, and sometimes with of, as Heb. 10, 34; compare fo 
have pity on, S. Matt. 18, 33, or upon, Deut. 7, 16, which is still the 
common form. hey were distressed, by a new rendering ; they were 
harassed, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; 
they fainted, A. V. after Sir John Cheke nearly, thei weer fainted ; 
they were pyned awaie, Tynd. scattered, after Sir John Cheke; 
scattered abroad, A.V. freely and idiomatically, after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen. ot having, close to the Greek and after Wycl. ; having 
no, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen., which is smoother, and like 
the form adopted by the Revisers themselves in v. 12.—v. 37. 
truly—but (pév—dé); so A. V. after Cran.; indeed—but, Dr. 
Noyes, which seems preferable here, and the Revisers themselves 
have so rendered this formula in 3, 11 ; 13, 32; 17, 11; 20, 23; 26, 
41, and elsewhere. 7%s—are; supplied, but not italicized ; 7s—are, 
A. V.; supplied also by Tynd., Cran., Gen., and Rh.; but Wycl. 
supplies only the first verb: there is myche ripe corne, but fewe 
werke men; and so Sir John Cheke: the hervest is great, and the 
woorkmen few; this is more pleasing to the ear, and unifies the 
sentence, as in 5,11. The suppression of the verb in the second 
clause is sometimes a great beauty; as, the Lord shall be unto 
thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory, A. V. Isa. 60, 19; 
and this may take place not only when the verbs would be of 
different numbers ; as, in tragedy the design is weighty, and the 
persons great, Dryden, I, p. 183. Such was the state of the 
Roman frontiers, and such the maxims of Imperial policy, Gibbon, 
History, ch. I, p. 142; three hundred of his nobility were treacher- 
ously slaughtered, and himself detained captive, Hume, History, 
ch. I. Beyond this lies the Desert on one side, and on the other 
barbarous nations, Spedding’s Reviews, etc., p. 236; and when 
they would be of different persons ; as, the Sun is just rising, and 
I myself just now come to this place, Walton, Angler, p. 40; but 
even when they would be of different numbers and persons; as, 
He (God) is above, and we upon earth, Hooker; we are the clay, 
and thou our potter, A. V. Isa. 64, 8. —v. 38. that he send, closer 
to the Greek, after Wycl. and.Rh.; that he will send, A. V. after 
Cran. 
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Cu. X.v.1. he called—and gave, closer to the Greek, after 
Tynd. and Gen.; when he had called—he gave, A. V. after Sir 
John Cheke, and nearly after Cran., when his XII disciples were 
called—he gave. authority over, after Dr. Davidson; power over, 
Tynd. and Rh.; poweragainst, A. V. after Cran.and Gen. disease 
—sickness, by a new rendering, as in 9, 35. —v. 2. ¢he son, supply- 
ing son and italicizing it; the son, A. V. ed. 1611; and so in v. 3. 
—v. 3. and Thaddaeus, by an omission from the text after Lach- 
mann and Tregelles; and so Wycl. and Rh. after Cod. Am. ; and 
Lebbaeus, whose surname was Thaddaeus, A. V. after Cran. and 
Gen.; and so in substance Tynd.—v. 4. the Cananaean, by a 
new form; Cananaeus, Rh. by a new form; Canaanite, A. V. by 
a new form.—v. 5. charged them, after Dr. Noyes, Mr. Darby, 
and Dr. Davidson; gave them in charge, Sir John Cheke; com- 
manded, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest. any way (6dév), by a 
new rendering, supplying and italicizing azy,; a way, Dr. Davidson ; 
the way, A. V. supplying but not italicizing che, after Wycl. and 
all the rest. enter not into any city of the Samaritans, by a change 
of order after Wycl.; into azy city of the Samaritans enter ye not, 
A. V. according to the Greek order, after Tynd. and the rest. any 
city, supplying azy but not italicizing it; any city, A. V.; see 
on 1,17.—v. 8. vraise the dead, cleanse the lepers, by a change 
of order according to the Greek, after Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles; and so Wycl. and Rh. after Cod. Am.,; cleanse 
the lepers, raise the dead, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. the— 
the—the, supplied but not italicized; so A. V. after Wycl. and 
all; seeon 1,17. devils: so A. V. after Wycl. and all; and so 
Dean Alford; demons, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Mr. Darby, 
and Dr. Davidson; see on 4, 24. ye received, to preserve the 
Greek aorist, after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson ; 
ye have received, A. V. after Wycl. and all; and so Dr. Camp- 
bell and Mr. Darby; see on 2, 2.—v. 9. Get you no gold, by a 
new rendering; Provide neither gold, A.V., by a new rendering. 

brass : so A.V. after Tynd. and Gen. ; this requires the marginal : 
Gr. copper or bronze; Erz, de Wette; Kupfer, Weizsacker. — 
v. 10. xo wallet, by a new rendering; no scrip, A. V. after Wycl. 
and all the rest. meither—nor—nor, after Dr. Davidson; zeither 
—neither—nor yet, A. V.after Tynd. and Cran. staff (d8dov, sing.) 
after Tynd. and Gen.; all the rest have a singular number here 
except A. V., staves; Stephen’s Greek text of 1550 and Beza’s of 
1604 give the singular, but the plural (dSdous) is the reading of 
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C, E, and several other uncial MSS. the labourer, after Dr. Noyes 
and Dr. Davidson; the workman, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest. food, after Sir John Cheke; and so Dean Alford and Dr. 
Davidson; meat, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest.—v. 11. 
village, to conform to 9, 35, after Dr. Campbell, Dean Alford, Mr. 
Darby, and Dr. Davidson; town, A. V. after Tynd. and all the 
rest except Wycl., castel. search out, by a new and closer render- 
ing of the Greek (éerdoare); serch, Sir John Cheke; enquire, 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., Gen., and Rh. go forth, closer to the 
Greek, after Rh.; go thence, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. 
—v. 12. as ye enter, after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson; when ye 
come into, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; this is a case of the 
substitution of a Romance for an English word; see on 1,24. the 
house, preserving the Greek article, after Rh.; an house, A. V. 
after Wycl. and the rest. — v. 14. as ye go forth, after Mr. Darby ; 
going forth, Rh.; when ye depart, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and 
Gen. ; this is a case of the substitution of an English for a Romance 
word; see on 4, 12. that house or that city, incorrectly, after 
Tynd. and Gen., the demonstrative being used only once in the 
Greek and put with the last noun; that house or city, A. V. cor- 
rectly, after Wycl. and Sir John Cheke; so Dr. Campbell, Dr. 
Noyes, and Dean Alford; and so the Germ. Rev.; see on 8,11. The 
demonstrative stands after the first noun in Cod. 4, it is wanting 
altogethe~ in Cod. f, and in Cod. Am. and the Clem. ed. of the Vul- 
gate; but the common modifier of two or more words sometimes 
stands with the last word; see on 24, 30.—v. 17. councils, 
close to the Greek, after Wycl. and Rh.; the councils, A. V. 
inserting the article, after Tynd. and the rest. and in their 
synagogues they will scourge you, by a change of order accord- 
ing to the Greek, after Rh. and the Vulg.; and they will scourge 
you in their synagogues, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. — 
v. 18. yea—and (xai—dé), by a new rendering, giving both par- 
ticles; And, A. V. omitting one, after Wycl. and all the rest; 
and so the Vulg. Jdefore governors and kings shall ye be brought, 
by a change of order according to the Greek, after Wycl. and Rh.; 
and so the Vulg. ; ye shall be brought before governors and kings, 
A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. for a testimony to them and to the 
Gentiles, after Wycl. and all except A. V., which has: for a testi- 
mony against them and the Gentiles; the Revisers here follow 
Meyer in making the reference general (40), although some great 
names make it specific (against), as S. Chrysostom and Theophy- 
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lact among the ancients, Erasmus and Beza among the moderns; 
to them and to the Gentiles, repeating the preposition for the simple 
dative in the Greek, after Wycl. and all except Rh., to them and 
the Gentiles; in such cases the Revisers, like A. V., have com- 
monly exercised a wise liberty according to the occasion, employ- 
ing the preposition once only; as in 5, 20; 10, 14; II, 22, etc., 
sixteen instances in all; or repeating it, as here and in 22, 32; 
28, 19, etc., ten instances in all.—v. 19. be not anxious, after 
Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Dr. Davidson; be not careful, 
Dean Alford and Mr. Darby ; take no thought, A. V. after Tynd. 
and all the rest; nyle ye thenke, Wycl.; see on 6, 24. zn that 
hour, close to the Greek, after Wycl., Rh., and 2d Gen.; in that 
same hour, A. V. by a new rendering; Tynd., Cran., and 1st Gen. 
still stronger, even in that same houre; see on 5, 19.—v. 20. the 
Spirit—that, after Wycl. and Rh.; the Spirit—which, A. V. after 
Tynd. and the rest; see on 2, 6.—v. 21. brother shall deliver 
up brother, omitting the articles according to the Greek, and after 
Mr. Darby; the brother—the brother, A. V. inserting the articles, 
after Wycl. and all the rest. and the father his child, supplying 
but not italicizing ¢he and Ais, after Dr. Noyes and Dean Alford ; 
and father child, close to the Greek, Mr. Darby and Dr. Davidson ; 
the father the child, A. V. by a new rendering; the father lijkwijs 
the child, Sir John Cheke; the fadir the sone, Wycl. and all the 
rest. children shall rise up against parents, close to the Greek, 
after Mr. Darby; the children shall rise up against ¢hezr parents, 
A. V. supplying the and their, but italicizing only the latter, after 
Gen. — v. 22. all men, supplying men, but not italicizing it; all 
men, A.V. he—the same (otros) shall be saved, after Dean Alford 
and Dr. Davidson; he shall be saved, Rh. and 2d Gen.; and so 
Mr. Darby; shall be saved, A. V. omitting the pronoun after 
Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and ist Gen. —v. 23. the next, by a new 
and free rendering of the Greek (ri érépay, after Lachmann, Tisch- 
endorf, and Tregelles ; 1» dAnv, Stephen’s ed. 1550, Beza’s, 1604) ; 
another, A. V., Wycl., and all the rest; so the Vulg.; and so Dr. 
Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Dean Alford ; the other, close to the 
Greek, Mr. Darby and Dr. Davidson; the formula, ofros—é érepos 
or 6 &Xos, is a strange one, instead of 6 eis—é érepos, the one—the 
other, 6, 24; S. Luke 7, 41; or eis—é repos, one—the other, 6, 24; 
S. Luke 16, 13. shall have gone through, after Dr. Campbell ; 
shall goe thorow, Cran.; shall have gone over, A. V. by a new 
rendering. —v. 24. A disciple, close to the Greek, after Dr. 
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Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Dr. Davidson; The disciple, A. V. 
inserting the definite article, after Wycl. and all the rest; and so 
Dean Alford and Mr. Darby ; and so again in this verse, @ servant, 
for the servant. zs (rév) master, after Tynd. and Gen., the article 
having the force of a possessive pronoun; Azs master, A. V. by a 
new rendering ; see on I, 24. — v. 25. shall they call, supplied and 
italicized ; and so A.V. after Tynd. and Cran. ; and so in substance 
Dr. Campbell and Dr. Noyes; it is better to omit these words 
after Wycl., Gen., and Rh.; and so Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and 
Dr. Davidson. — v. 26. nothing covered,—and hid; and so A. V. 
by a new rendering, but after Rh. nearly, and secrete; and (kai) 
continues the negative here, and therefore zor hid is better after 
2d Gen.; Cran. repeats the negative from the preceding, and 
nothynge hyd; and so in substance Wycl., Tynd., and 1st Gen. 
—v. 27. in the darkness—in the light, close to the Greek, but in 
violation of English idiom, after Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson; 
better, 7z the darke—in the light, with Sir John Cheke and Rh.; 
and so Dr. Campbell, or 7 darknessis—in the light, with Wycl. ; 
and so Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby. sfeak, close to the Greek, 
after Dr. Noyes, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson ; that speak, A. V. 
supplying ¢hat, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Dean Alford. 
proclaim, after Dr. Campbell and Dr. Noyes; that preach, A. V. 
after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. —v. 28. be not afraid of, to keep 
closer to the Greek (yu goS8nOjre axé, a Hebraism, also in S. 
Luke 12, 4; after LXX, as Deut. 1, 29; Ps. 21, 25 (23 A. V.), 
etc.), after A. V. in S. Luke 12, 4; and so Dean Alford, Mr. 
Darby, and Dr. Davidson; fear not, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., 
Gen.,and Rh.; and so Dr. Campbell and Dr. Noyes. them which 
—him which: so A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; hem that— 
hym that, Wycl.; them that—him that, Rh.; see on 2, 6. — v. 29. 
and (kai): and so A. V. after Wycl. and all; better, azd yet, with 
de Wette, Weizsacker, and Dr. Davidson ; yet, Dr. Campbell and 
Germ. Rev.; see on 1, 25. mot one of them shall fall, after Rh.; 
one of them shall not fall, A. V. after Gen. ; and so Mr. Darby. — 
v. 31. Fear not, closer to the Greek, after Rh.; Fear ye not, A.V. 
supplying the subject after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Dean 
Alford; see on 4, 17.—v. 32. very one—who, closer to the 
Greek form, and nearly after Wycl., Cran., and Rh.; Whosoever, 
A. V. after Tynd. and Gen. him will I also confess, by a change 
of order nearer to the Greek («dy#) and after Rh.; him will I 
confess also, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; see on 2, 8. 
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my Father which: so A. V. after Tynd. and all except Wycl., my 
fadir that; and so in v. 33; see on 2, 6.—v. 34. J came, to 
preserve the Greek aorist, after Wycl. and Rh.; I am come, A. V. 
after Tynd. and the rest; and so in v. 35; see on 2, 2.— v. 35. 
the daughter—the daughter in law, supplying the definite articles : 
so A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; daughter—daughter-in-law, 
Dr. Campbell, strictly after the Greek; and so substantially Dr. 
Noyes and Dr. Davidson. — v. 38. that doth not take his cross and 
follow, to unify the expression, after Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby ; 
that taketh not his cross and followeth, A. V. after Wycl. and all 
the rest; see on 5, 11.—v. 39. his life—his life, with a new mar- 
ginal note, Or, sow/, which would be absurd in this passage. — v. 42. 
cold water, supplying water, but not italicizing it, after Gen.; cold 
water, A. V. less correctly ; for wuxpéy in Greek, like ge/ida in 
Latin, is used absolutely for cold water ; aqua frigida, Vulg. freely. 

Cu. XI. v. 1. zt came to pass—he departed : so A. V.against the 
English idiom, after Wycl. and Rh.; it came to pass, that, Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen. ; and so Dr. Noyes; see on 7, 28. and to teach and 
preach, after Wycl., Sir John Cheke, and Rh. ; to teach and to preach, 
A.V. with more dignity, after Tynd. and the rest ; and so Dr. Noyes, 
Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson; and the Rev. in Acts 5,42. The 
sign of the infinitive where two or more infinitives come together 
may, according to good usage, be repeated or omitted with the 
second, etc., as suits the occasion. — v. 2. when John heard (dxoicas), 
after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; had heard, A.V. more exactly, after 
Wycl.and Rh. the Christ, after the Holl. Rev. and Dr. Davidson; 
the Messiah, Dr. Campbell; Christ, A.V. omitting the article after 
Wycl. and all the rest; and so de Wette, the Germ. Rev., Dr. 
Noyes, Dean Alford, and Mr. Darby; see on 1,17. dy his disciples, 
by achange of text (&d for dv0) after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles; two of his disciples, A.V. after Wycl. and all; and so Cod. 
Am. —v. 3. that cometh, close to the Greek, after Dr. Campbell ; 
that should come, A.V. after Gen. ook we, after Rh. ; do we look, 
A.V. after Cran. — v. 4. And (Kai) Jesus, preserving the introductory 
particle, after Wycl., Gen., and Rh. ; Jesus, A. V. freely, after Tynd. 
and Cran. Go your way, to conform to S. Luke 7, 22, after Sir 
John Cheke nearly, Go iour wais ; Go, A. V. after Wycl. and all 
the rest; this isa case of the substitution of an archaic for acommon 
form; see on 4,12. and tell,to conform to S. Luke 7, 22, after Wycl. 
and Sir John Cheke; and shew—again, A. V. after Cran. the 
things which, nearer the Greek (4), after Dr. Davidson; what 
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things, nearer still, Gen.; those things which, A. V. after Wycl. 
nearly, tho thingis that.—v. 5. the blind—the lame—the lepers— 
the deaf—the dead—the poor; so A. V. supplying the article in 
each case; Mr. Darby and Dr. Davidson omit it in each case after 
Wyci. good tidings, after Dr. Noyes; the glad tidinges, Tynd. 
and Cran.; the Gospel, A. V. ed. 1611, after Wycl., Gen., and 
Rh.; and so Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson; good tidings is the 
constant form of A. V. in O. T.; as, 2 Sam. 18, 27; 2 Kings 7, 9, 
&c.; the Revisers have used glad tidings twice, in Rom. 10, 
15 and 1; Thess. 3,6. and the dead, by an addition to the text 
after Tischendorf and Tregelles ; the dead, A. V. after Wycl. and 
all.—v. 6. shall find none occasion of stumbling in me, after 
Dr. Noyes (”o occasion); shall not be offended in me, A. V. 
after Gen.; so nearly Tynd., Cran., and Sir John Cheke; and 
so Dean Alford and Mr. Darby; see on 5, 29.—v. 7. these 
went their way, after Rh. nearly, they went their way; they 
departed, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; this is a case of the 
substitution of an English for a Romance expression ; see on 4, 12. 
to behold, to distinguish between the Greek verb here and in the 
next verse, after Dr. Davidson; to gaze upon, Dean Alford ; to 
see, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest. — v. 8. for ¢o see; so A. V. 
after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; to see, Wycl. and Rh.; and so Dr. 
Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson ; 
see on 24,1. in soft raiment, supplying and italicizing raiment; in 
soft raiment, A. V. after Gen. 72 soft raiment, as before; in soft 
clothing, A. V. ed. 1611, after Gen. —v. 9. wherefore went ye out ? 
to see a prophet? by a change of punctuation after Tischendorf; 
and so Tregelles (marg.); what went ye out for to see? A prophet? 
A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest. 40 see, after Wycl. and Rh.; 
for to see, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest; see on 24, 1. much 
more than,to give the Greek (mepcadrepov) more fully, after de 
Wette, Germ. Rev., and Holl. Rev.—v. 10. This zs he, by the 
omission of a word from the text by Tischendorf, which is 
bracketed by Lachmann and Tregelles; For this is he, A. V. 
after Wycl. and all the rest; and so Cod. Am. my messenger— 
Who, after Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Mr. Darby, and Dr. David- 
son ;—that, Wycl.; which, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest; see on 
2,6.—v. 11. hath not arisen, to preserve the Greek perfect, after 
Dr. Campbell, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson ; arose there not, 
Tynd. and Gen. ; arose not, Cran.; see on 2, 2. yet he that is 
but little, by a new rendering, but after Mr. Darby nearly, But 
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the little one; notwithstanding he that is least, A. V. by a new 
rendering, but nearly after Tynd., Cran., and Gen., notwithstanding 
he that ys lesse.— v. 12. men of violence, by a new rendering and 
nearer the Greek (S:acorai); violent men, Wycl., and so Dr. Da- 
vidson ; the violent, A. V. after Cran., Gen., and Rh. —v. 14. 7 
ye are willing (Oéere) to receive it, to avoid ambiguity, after 
Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson; if ye will (not an auxiliary here) 
receive it, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest. iijah, to conform 
to the Hebrew; Elias, A.V. after Gen..and Rh.; seeon 1,2. Liijah, 
which; so A.V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; Elie that, Wycl. and 
Rh.; see on 2, 6. zs 0 come, after Wycl.; was for to come, A. V. 
after Cran.—v. 16. the market-places, after Cran.,and supplying, but 
not italicizing, the article; in the markets, A. V. after Gen. — vv. 
16, 17. which call—and say, by a change of text after Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; and so in substance Wycl. and Rh. 
after Cod. Am. ; calling—And saying, A. V. by a new rendering. 
We piped—ye did not dance, to preserve the Greek aorist, after 
Rh.; We have piped—ye have not danced, A. V. after Wycl. and 
the rest ; so also, we wailed—ye did not mourn, by a new rendering ; 
we hau morned—ye hau not weilid, Wycl. and Sir John Cheke; we 
have mourned—ye have not lamented, A. V. after Gen. ; see on 
2, 2.— v. 18. a devil ; so A.V. after Wycl. and all; a demon, accord- 
ing to the Greek, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Mr. Darby, and Dr. 
Davidson ; daemonium, Vulg.; see on 4, 24.— v.19. a gluttonous 
man, by a new order and freely; a man gluttonous, A.V. close to 
the Greek ; and so Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson. And (Kai), after 
Wycl., Cran., and Rh.; But, A. V. more suitably to the passage, 
after Gen.; so Dr. Campbell and Dr. Noyes; And yet, Dean 
Alford; see on 1, 25. dy her works, by a change of text after 
Tischendorf and Tregelles; of her children, A. V. after Wycl. 
(sones) and all the rest; and so Cod. Am. —v. 21. had been done 
in Tyre and Sidon which were done in you, by a change of order 
according to the Greek, after Rh.; and so Cod. Am. ; which were 
done in you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, A. V. after Wycl. 
and the rest; and so nearly in v. 23. — v. 22. Howdéeit, by a new 
rendering ; the Revisers have so often introduced this old and 
awkward word, that it may be regarded as one of the character- 
istics of their work; it does not serve to distinguish the Greek 
word used here (mjv); for while they have rendered it howdeit 
again in v. 24, they have left the old rendering of it, dz, in 18, 7, 
and nevertheless in 26, 39 and 26, 64; But, A. V. after Sir John 
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Cheke and 2d Gen. ; and so Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, 
and Dr. Davidson; Netheless, Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and 1st Gen. zx 
the day of judgement, to conform to v. 24, after Wycl. and Rh.; at 
the day, etc., A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. — v. 23. shalt thou 
be exalted unto heaven ? after Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson, by 
a change of text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; and 
so in substance Wycl. and Rh. after Cod. Am. ; which art exalted 
unto heaven, A. V. by a new rendering. ‘thou shalt go down, after 
Wycl. and Rh. (come), by a change of text after Lachmann and 
Tregelles ; thou—shalt be brought down, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen. unto Hades, leaving the Greek word untranslated, after 
Dr. Campbell, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson ; to hell, A. V. after 
Wycl. and all the rest ; so Sir John Cheke, and so Dean Alford. 
—v. 24. Howbeit, by a new rendering; But, A. V. by a new 
rendering ; see on v. 22.—v. 25. <A? that season, by a new but 
not invariable rendering of the Greek word (xapo); and so in 
12,1; 14,1; time, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; so Sir John 
Cheke; and so Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. 
Davidson. .answered and said: so A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest; and so Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Mr. Darby; said, Dr. 
Campbell. The phrase here literally rendered answered and said 
is of very frequent occurrence in the Gospels, and commonly ap- 
pears under the form dzoxpi6elis eiwev, as here, in S. Matt., S. Mark, 
and S. Luke; and in the form dmexpi6n cai erev in S. John. It was 
derived from the LXX, and occurs in the first form in Gen. 18, 
27; 27, 373 31, 36; 31, 43; 40,18; 41, 16; 42, 22, &c.; and 
in the second form in Exod. 4,1; Numb. 22, 18; Deut. 1, 14; 
1, 41; Josh. 1, 16, &c.; and both also occur with some modifica- 
tions as well in the LXX as inthe N. T. Now the Hebrew verb 
("iZ2), represented in these forms, does not in itself mean 40 answer, 
but /o strike up, speak out, say ; often in answer to a question; as, 
Gen. 18, 27; 23, 10; 27, 37, &c. which are rightly rendered by the 
LXX and by A. V.; but sometimes without a question either ex- 
pressed or implied ; as, Numb. 11, 28; Deut. 25, 9, &c. which are 
wrongly rendered, answered and said, both by the LXX and by 
A. V.; and Deut. 26, 5 and 27, 14, &c., which are wrongly ren- 
dered by the LXX but rightly by A. V.; and Job 38, 1, which is 
rightly but briefly rendered by the LXX, ewev, said, but wrongly 
by A. V., axswered—and said. A like confusion may be found in 
the Latin Vulgate. The Greek én is both a demonstrative con- 
junction, ‘hat, and a causal, because, since. Now the Latin trans- 
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lator after verbs of saying, thinking, &c., often took the wrong 
meaning of én, and rendered for instance, Aéy ér in S. Matt. 5, 22 
by dico guia, and the same in 3, 9 by dico guoniam ; and Soxoiow 
én in 6, 7 by putant guia; but no one would render this Latin by 
I say because, I say since, they think because, but by J say that, &c- 

And this confusion of the LXX was carried over into N. T. 
usage, and the formula, answered and said, was commonly used 
correctly, but sometimes, as in the O. T. where no question was 
asked or implied; as in the present passage and in 17, 4 
and 22, 1 and elsewhere, and therefore the proper rendering 
would be spake and said or the like, and so de Wette and Diodati 
in the passages just cited, and also in 12, 38; 28,5; and 19, 27 
de Wette treats in the same way, but Diodati renders that avs- 
wered and said. I thank thee—that (én, that or because), after 
Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson; because, A. V. after 
Tynd. and the rest; for (=/for that), Wycl. didst hide—didst re- 
veal, to preserve the Greek aorist, after Dr. Noyes and Dr. David- 
son; hast hid—hast revealed, A. V. after Wycl. and all; so Dr. 
Campbell and Mr. Darby ; see on 2, 2. the wise, etc. ; so A.V., sup- 
plying the article but not italicizing it, after Tynd. and all except 
Wycl., wise men and prudent ; wijs and witti men, Sir John Cheke ; 
men wise and of understanding, Dean Alford. understanding, 
after Gen. and Dean Alford nearly, of understanding ; prudent, 
A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. — v. 26. yea, Father, close to the 
Greek (vai), after Sir John Cheke and Rh.; so Dr. Noyes, Mr. 
Darby, and Dr. Davidson; Even so, Father, A. V. freely but 
excellently, after Tynd.; so Dean Alford. 7¢ was well pleasing, 
by a new rendering, but after Wycl. nearly, it was plesynge; it 
seemed good, A. V. by a new rendering. — v. 27. have been deliv- 
ered, rendering the Greek aorist as perfect, after Dr. Campbell, 
hath imparted everything; are delivered, A. V. inexactly, after 
Rh. ; ben govune, Wycl.; and, are given, the rest; were delivered, 
Dr. Noyes, preserving the aorist, and so Dr. Davidson ; see on 2, 2. 
no one, closer to the Greek (ovdeis), after Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby ; 
none, Dr. Campbell, Dean Alford, Dr. Davidson; no man, A.V. after 
Gen. and Rh. save the Father, by a new rendering to conform 
to the next sentence; but—save, A. V. for the sake of variety, 
after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; but—but, Wycl.and Rh. save—he: 
so A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; so also the Revisers after 
A. V. in S. John 6, 46; Rev. 13, 17; but in Rev. 2, 17 they have 
altered saving he to but he. doth any know, closer to the Greek, 
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after Rh. ; knoweth any man, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. 
the Son willeth (Boidnra) to reveal, by a new rendering, to avoid 
ambiguity ; so, it shal pleese the Sonne to reveile, Rh.; it is the 
will of the Son to reveal, Dr. Noyes; the Son is minded, etc., 
Dean Alford ; the Son may be pleased, etc., Mr. Darby ; the Son 
may wish, etc., Dr. Davidson ; the Son will (not here an auxiliary) 
reveal, etc., A.V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. (w7// open) ; see on 
v. 14.—v. 30. For my yoke is easy, and my burden ts light : so 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; but the verb is expressed 
only once (and with the latter clause) in the Greek ; it would be 
closer therefore, and also better thus: For my yoke is easy, and my 
burden light ; and so Wycl., for my yok is softe, and my charge 
ligt ; and Rh., For my yoke is sweete, and my burden light ; this 
form unifies the sentence; see on 5, 11; and on the suppression 
of the verb in the second clause, see on 9, 37. 

Cu. XII. v. 1. season (xapo), by a new rendering; time, A. V. 
after Wycl. and all; see on 11, 25. cornfields, closer to the 
Greek, after Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson ; corn, 
A. V. after Wycl. and all. ears, close to the Greek, after Wycl. ; 
the ears, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. —v. 2. the Pharisees, 
when they saw it, said, by a new and closer rendering ; still closer, 
the Pharisees seing it said, Sir John Cheke; when the Pharisees 
saw 7¢, they said, A. V. after Cran. which it ts not lawful to do, 
after Dr. Campbell and Dr. Noyes; which is not lawful to do, 
A. V. after Wycl. and all, and so Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and 
Dr. Davidson; and so inv. 4. «upon the Sabbath, after Gen., and 
so Dr. Campbell and Dr. Noyes ; still closer, upon a Sabbath, Dr. 
Davidson ; upon the Sabbath day, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and 
1st Gen. — v. 4. them that, after Wycl. and Rh. ; those who, Dr. 
Noyes ; them which, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest ; see on 5, 44. 
—v.5. how that, by a free rendering of the Greek (én), after 
A. V., Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; and so Dean Alford; that, Wycl. 
and Rh.; and so Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Mr. Darby, and Dr. 
Davidson. The Revisers have followed A.V. in rendering én 
(that) by how that also in-16, 12 and 16, 21; and és (how or that) 
by how that for that in S. Mark 14, 72; and in S. Luke 22, 61 
they have changed how into how that, and have supplied how in S. 
Mark 5, 19. It must be borne in mind that the particle in Greek 
in such cases is sometimes only an adverb of manner, and then is 
rightly rendered how, as mas in 12,4; S. Mark 2, 26; 12, 26; 
12, 41; and so énas in S. Luke 24, 20; and sometimes the am- 
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biguous word, és, how or that, may be rendered with propriety 
either way, when the idea of manner is not excluded; as in 
S. Luke 6, 4; 8, 47; and 24, 6, in which passages the Revisers, 
following A. V., render it by Aow. And in English the use of how 
introducing narratives or the summary of a narrative, and carry- 
ing with it the idea of manner, is still good, as at the opening of 
Lord Macaulay’s History, like és at the opening of the 2d Bk. of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

In the development of how that, how was not prefixed to ¢hat, 
but ¢hat was subjoined to ow, after the analogy of where that, 
when that, where and when being originally interrogatives and 
afterward converted into relatives by this suffix. This usage was 
extended, and thus z/ ¢hat, though that, and lest that became com- 
mon in the 16th and 17th centuries. In the first half of the 16th 
century how for that is found in Ellis, Original Letters, p. 310 ds ; 
and how that for that on pp. 257, 258, 259, 267 and 315; but in the 
second half of the 16th century they are not found at all in the first 
hundred pages of Hooker, Bk. V., nor in the 17th century in the 
long Preface of the Translators of A. V., nor in Walton’s Angler, 
nor in the hundred and twelve pages of Dryden’s Essay on Dra- 
matick Poesy, nor in the 18th century in Addison’s own papers 
of the first hundred of the Spectator. How that, and how 
without the idea of manner, have long been disused in good 
English, whether written or spoken, and given up to common 
and illiterate life, and on account of their associations, they ought 
not to have been retained in the new revision, much less in 
additional cases to have been introduced into it. on the sab- 
bath day, supplying day, which they excluded in v. 4 and render- 
ing the Greek plural by a singular, after Tynd. ; on the sabbaths 
exactly, Dr. Noyes; on the sabbath days, A. V. after Cran. and 
Gen. ; so in vv. 10,12. and (kai); so A. V. after Wycl. and all 
the rest except Tynd., and yet; so Sir John Cheke; and never- 
theless, Dr. Campbell ; see on 1, 25. gwzltless, by anew rendering 
for the sake of uniformity ; see v. 7; blameless, A. V. after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen.—v. 6. one greater than the temple is here, to 
conform to the order of the Greek, after Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, 
and Dr. Davidson. — v. 7. ¢his, supplied but not italicized ; this, 
A.V. J desire, after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson ; 
I will have, A. V. after Gen. — v. 8. of, by an omission from the 
text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; even of, A. V. 
after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. —v. 9. he departed thence, and went, 
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after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; when he was departed thence, he 
went, A. V. by a new rendering. Jdehold, a man, by an omission 
from the text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; lo, a 
man, Wycl. also after the Vulg.; behold there was a man, A.V. after 
Tynd. and the rest. having a withered hand, by an omission from 
the text, after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; having Azs 
hand withered, A. V. by a new and incorrect rendering of their 
own text, but nearly after Wycl., Cran., and Gen., which had his 
hande dryed up. —v. 11. of you, closer to the Greek, after Wycl. 
and Rh.; among you, A.V. after Gen. 7 ¢his, close to the Greek, 
after Mr. Darby; if the same, Rh.; if it, A. V. after Wycl., Cran., 
and Gen. wil/ he not; so A. V. after Rh.; better, will not, after 
Cran., to give unity to the sentence; so Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby ; 
see on 5, I1.— v. 12. af more value, by a new rendering, after Dr. 
Noyes nearly, of more worth ; greatly excel, Dr. Campbell, which is 
nearer the Greek form. 0 do good, after Wycl., and better suiting 
the context; to do well, A.V. by a new rendering and exactly after 
the Greek form. — v. 13. thy hand, after Tynd., Cran., Gen., and 
Rh.; thine hand, A. V. after Wycl.; seeon 6,17. as, after Wycl. 
and Gen.; like as, A. V. after Cran. —v. 14. But (dé), after Sir 
John Cheke, Dr. Campbell, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. 
Davidson ; And, Wycl. and Rh.; Then, A. V. loosely after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen. 00k counsel, after Sir John Cheke, took councel ; 
so Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; held a council 
(helde a counsell, ed. 1611), A. V. after Tynd. and Cran. —v. 15. 
And (8), after Wycl.; But, A. V. after Cran., Gen., and Rh. 
Jesus perceiving it withdrew, after the form of the Greek ; and so 
Rh., Jesus knowing it, retired; and Dr. Noyes, Jesus knowing it, 
withdrew ; when Jesus knew it, he withdrew, A. V. by a new ren- 
dering. perceiving, by a new rendering, and substituting a 
Romance for an English word ; see on 1, 24. many, by the omis- 
sion of a word from the text after Lachmann and Tischendorf, 
which was bracketed by Tregelles; and so Wycl. and Rh. after 
the Vulg.; great multitudes, A. V. after Gen.—v. 17. that it 
might be fulfilled which: so A.V. after Cran., Gen., and Rh. ; that 
that thing were fulfilled, that, Wycl.; seeon1,22. Jsatah ; Esaias, 
A. V.; see on 1, 2.—v. 18. iz whom my soul tis well pleased 
(aorist), after A.V. ; in whom it hath wel plesid to my soule, Wycl. ; 
in whom my soul hath wel liked, Rh., and both after the Vulg.; 
see on 3,17. declare, after Dr. Noyes; shew, A.V. after Tynd. and 
the rest. — v. 19. cry aloud, nearer to the Greek (xpavydce), after 
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Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson; crie out, Rh.; cry, 
A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. any one, close to the Greek 
(ris), after Dr. Noyes, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; any man, 
A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest. —v. 21. ope, close to the 
Greek, after Wycl. and Rh.; trust, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. 
—v. 22. one possessed with a devil, after A. V.; and so Tynd., 
Gen., and Rh. ; that hadde a fende, Wycl. ; a demoniac, Dr. Camp- 
bell and Dr. Davidson; one possessed by a demon, Dr. Noyes 
and Mr. Darby; see on 4, 24. the dumb man spake and saw, by 
omissions from the text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tre- 
gelles ; the blind and dumb both spake and saw, A. V. after Cran. 
—v. 23. the multitudes, close to the Greek, after Rh. ; the people, 
A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. Js ¢his, more in accordance with 
the Greek (Myr obros), after A. V. (ed. 1611) by a new rendering ; 
Is not this, A. V. (ed. 1638) after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. —v. 24. 
This (Oéros) man, supplying man, but not italicizing it, after 2d 
Gen. ; This fellow, A. V. after all but Wycl., He this; this pronoun 
is often used in classical as well as in Hellenistic Greek by way of 
contempt or aversion ; A. V. sometimes expressed this as here, and 
sometimes disregarded it, as in S. Matt. 9,3; S. Mark 2,7; S. Luke 
15, 2; S. John 7, 27 and elsewhere ; A.V. expressed it when the pro- 
noun designates our Lord in S. Matt. 12, 24; 26,61; 26,71; S. Luke 
22, 59; 23, 2; S. John 9, 29; and when it designates S. Paul in 
Acts 18, 13; but the Rev. have well changed the expression in all 
these passages to this man. devils—devils : so A. V. after Tynd. 
and all except Wycl., fendis—fendis ; demons—demons, Dr. Camp- 
bell, Dr. Noyes, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; and so in wv. 27, 
28, except Wycl., develis—fendis ; see on 4, 24.—v. 25. he, by 
change of text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; Jesus, 
A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest, and so Cod. Am. ; see on 4, 12. 
knowing their thoughts he said, after Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby ; 
knew their thoughts and said, A. V. after Tynd. and Gen. — v. 26. 
if Satan casteth (Greek indicative), after Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, 
and Dr. Davidson; if Satan cast, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest; and so Dr. Campbell and Dr. Noyes; see on 4,3. ow then 
shall, by a change of order after Rh. ; how shall then, A. V. after 
Tynd.,-Cran., and Gen. — v. 27. them, supplied but not italicized ; 
them, A.V. therefore shall they, by a change of order after Dr. 
Noyes; therefore they shall, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; 
and so Dr. Campbell, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. David- 
son, which is better as giving the Greek more exactly (é:d roiro airoi). 
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—v. 28. if J by the Spirit of God cast out devils, by a change of 
order to conform to the Greek; and so Wycl. and Rh. after the 
Vulg. then is the kingdom of God come, by a change of order 
after Tynd., Cran., Gen., and Rh.; then the kingdom of God is 
come, A.V. after Wycl. upon you, closer to the Greek c. acc.), 
after Rh. ; unto you, A.V. after Cran. and Gen. —v. 29. O7, close to 
the Greek, after Rh.; Or else, A. V. freely and idiomatically, after 
Cran. and Gen.; so Dean Alford; the Revisers have made the 
same change in v. 33, but they have well left the old form in S. 
John 14, 11; Acts 24, 20; Rom. 2, 15; Rev. 2,5; 2, 16; or else 
is thus used in Ellis, Original Letters, pp. 158, 180, 232, 327, etc.; 
Hooker, V. 13 dzs, 17, 21, 48; Walton, Angler, pp. 83, 209,225, 227; 
Temple, I, pp. 93, 112, 120; Dryden, Dram. Poesy, p. 94; and 
is still in good use. the house of the strong man, after Rh. nearly, 
the house of the strong; a strong man’s house, A. V. after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen. —v. 30. scattereth, after Rh.; scattereth abroad, 
A. V. freely and idiomatically, after Wycl. and all the rest. — v. 31. 
Therefore, closer to the Greek (Ata roiro), after Wycl. and Rh.; 
Wherefore, A.V. after Tynd.andthe rest. Every sin, after Rh.and 2d 
Gen.; All manner of sin, A.V. after Tynd., Cran.,and rst Gen. ‘the 
Spirit, close to the Greek, after Tynd., Cran., and Rh.; the Holy 
Ghost, A.V. supplying Holy, after Gen; see on v. 32. forgiven, by 
an omission from the text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tre- 
gelles ; so Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. — v. 32. shall speak, more 
correctly, after Gen. and Rh.; speaketh, A.V. after Tynd. and Cran. ; 
and so again in this verse. the Holy Spirit, after Dr. Campbell, Dr. 
Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; the Holy 
Ghost, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; the A. V., as is well 
known, employed both forms, the Holy Ghost and the Holy Spirit; 
the Rev. have changed the former into the latter in the following 
passages: S. Matt. 12, 32; S. Mark 3, 29; 12, 36; S. Luke 2, 25; 
2, 26; 4,1; 12, 10; 12,12; S. John 1, 33; 14, 26; Acts 2, 4; 6, 
5; 1 Cor. 12, 3; S. Jude 20; they have employed the form /¢he 
Holy Ghost seventy-two times in all; and the form the Holy 
Spirit nineteen times. mor in that which is to come, after Dean 
Alford nearly, neither in that which is to come; neither in the 
world to come, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen., repeating 
world from the foregoing, as it did in 5, 20, which was there 
followed by the Rev., and the effect is excellent here. — v. 33. z¢s 
Sruit, after Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, 
and Dr. Davidson; his fruit, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; 
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and so twice more in this verse; see on 5, 13. 07, after Rh.; or 
else, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; see on v. 29. —v. 34. 
Ye offspring, after Dr. Campbell and Mr. Darby nearly, Offspring ; 
O generation, A. V. after Tynd. and Cran. — v. 35. The good man, 
preserving the Greek article, after Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean 
Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; A good man, A. V. after 
Wycl. and all the rest; and so again in this verse. his good 
treasure, by an omission from the text after Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, and Tregelles; and so Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg.; the 
good treasure of the heart, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. Ais 
evil treasure, after Tynd. and Gen., the Greek article having a 
possessive force; the evil treasure, A. V. by a new rendering, the 
rest neglecting the article; see on 1, 24.— v. 36. And (éé), after 
Wycl.; But, A. V. after the rest; and so Dr. Campbell (however), 
de Wette, Germ. Rev., Holl. Rev., Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and 
Dr. Davidson. — v. 38. of the scribes and Pharisees, close to the 
Greek, after Rh.; of the scribes and of the Pharisees, A. V. after 
Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; see on 10, 18. answered him, by an ad- 
dition to the text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; and 
so Wyci. and Rh. after the Vulg.; answered, A. V. after Tynd. 
and Gen. —v. 39. jonah; Jonas, A. V.; and so in vv. 40 and 41; 
see on 1,2; Jonah the prophet, by a change of order to conform to 
the Greek ; and so Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. ; the prophet Jonas, 
A.V. after Tynd. and the rest.—v. 40. the belly of the whale, 
after Dean Alford; this is the form of Wycl., Dr. Campbell, Dr. 
Noyes, and Mr. Darby; the whale’s belly, A. V. after the rest. — 
v. 41. shall stand up, after Dr. Campbell and Dr. Noyes, nearly, 
will stand up; shall rise, A. V. after Wycl. and all. x the judge- 
ment, preserving the Greek article, after Cran. and Rh.; in judge- 
ment, A.V. afterGen. for (én here = ydp), after Wycl., Tynd., and 
Gen.; because, A. V. after Cran. and Rh. —v. 42. the ends, after 
Wycl. and Rh. ; the uttermost parts, A.V. by a new rendering ; the 
utmost parties, Tynd., Cran., and Gen. — v. 43. But—when, pre- 
serving the introductory particle, after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, 
Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; And when, Rh., the rest neglecting 
this particle. the man, preserving the Greek article, after Mr. 
Darby and Dr. Davidson; a man, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest. But the unclean spirit, when he is gone out of the man, by a 
new order; when the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, A. V. 
according to the Greek, after Wycl. and all. passeth, after Sir 
John Cheke; walketh, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., Gen., and Rh. 
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waterless places : and so in the parallel passage, in S. Luke 11, 24, 
by a new rendering and the use of a word not Biblical, but which 
Richardson cites twice: Zhe sea (shall be) water/ess, Poems of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt (d. 1552), Pickering’s ed., p. 12; places barain 
and waterlesse, S. Luke 11, 24, Nich. Udall, Trans. of Erasmus’ 
Paraphrase on the Gospels and the Acts (c. 1550); dry places, 
A. V., excellently, which all the ancient and modern versions 
have, except Dr. Campbell, parched deserts, which is also good 
but free. jindeth it not, closer to the Greek, after Dr. Noyes and 
Dr. Davidson; findeth not, Wyc!. and Rh. still closer; findeth 
none, A.V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. — v. 44. whence, after Rh. ; 
from whence, A.V. after Wycl. and the rest, which is more rhyth- 
mical here. — v. 45. more evil, after Dr. Davidson; more wicked, 
A. V. after Rh. Jdecometh, after Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean 
Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; and so in effect Wycl. and 
Rh., ben made. — v. 46. While he was yet speaking, closer to the 
Greek, after Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby; and so nearly Rh., As he 
was yet speaking. multitudes, closer to the Greek, after Rh.; 
people, A.V. after Wycl. and the rest. zs (4) mother, the Greek ar- 
ticle being used as a possessive; 47s mother, A.V.; see on 1, 24. seek- 
ing to speak to him, after Wycl. and Rh.; desiring to speak with 
him, A.V. excellently, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.—v. 47. And (8é) 
one, after Rh.; Then one, A. V. freely, after Tynd., Cran., and 
Gen. seeking to speak to thee, after Mr. Darby; seeking to speak 
with thee, Dr. Noyes; seeking thee, Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg.; 
desiring to speak with thee, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. — 
v. 49. towards his, after Dr. Campbell and Dr. Davidson; toward 
his, A. V. after Cran. and Gen.; and so Dr. Noyes and Dean 
Alford ; see on 5, 25. —v. 50. he (airés) 2s my brother, and sister, 
and mother, after Wycl. and Rh.; the harshness of this expression, 
unavoidable in Greek if the pronoun be expressed, is well avoided 
by A. V., the same is my brother, and sister, and mother, after 
Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson. 
This is merely allowing the translation the fair advantage of an 
English form, which the Revisers themselves have done in ren- 
dering the pronoun (odros) in the parallel passage S. Mark 3, 35; 


see on 5, I9. 
CHARLES SHORT. 
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II.—ON THE ENGLISH DATIVE-NOMINATIVE OF 
THE PERSONAL PRONOUN. 


The syntax ef the personal pronoun in the second person has 
been treated by many writers; but, so far as I know, the history 
of the singular dative-nominative has never been made the subject of 
special investigation. The grammars, at any rate, have little or 
nothing to say on the subject. Koch actually confounds dative 
and accusative; cf. Zupitza’s correction in the new edition (Cassel, 
1878) of the second volume of the grammar, §324. Matzner is 
interesting with regard to the impersonal verbs with datives (cf. 
below), but does not treat our subject directly. I have not Zupitza’s 
note toa passage in Guy of Warwick, a note referred to in the 
grammar, treating of the dat.-nom. you. But with regard to the 
still earlier dat.-nom. for the simgu/ar of the second pers., there is 
nothing, that I am acquainted with, which bears directly on the 
subject. What here follows is mere sketch. The pressure of 
other work forbids any attempt on the writer’s part to makea 
thorough study of the whole matter. Lack of material has pre- 
vented any consideration of the dialects. 

First, we must connect the later change (ye to you, 7. e. the 
formation of a plural dat.-nom.) with the earlier like tendency in 
the singular, notably the Kentish sing. dat.-nom. pe for pu. They 
result from the same cause. After the dative had driven out the 
acc. forms of the pers. pron. (cf. Koch, Satzlehre, §313, §314, §324), 
it turned toward the nominative. The dative, in fact, had long 
performed nominative functions. There is the well-known con- 
struction with se/f, as in Koch’s example, Leorna pe seolfa, or in 
Andreas, 1348, 34 pe sylfa té. Besides the pers. pronouns, the 
definite article itself undoubtedly takes its rise from the dative 
form: cf. mid pe king, of pe temple, on pe circe ; and note to Old 
Eng. Homilies (Morris), p. xxxviii. In the Chronicle (ed. Earle, 
p. 260) we have the new nom. pe img, and the old nom. se king, 
within five lines of each other. The dat. in impersonal construc- 
tions, and the so-called ethical dative, we shall glance at below. 

We turn to the regular dat.-nom. pe and you. As to the second, 
Zupitza shows (in his edition of Koch) that the dat.-nom. you 
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occurs as early as Guy of Warwick, that is, in the 15th century: 
To morowe schall yow wedded bee. But even if it does occur so 
early, it is sporadic; and for the most part of England, the new 
form gains ground at first very slowly. Take for example the 
Paston Letters. From the nature of the case, the second pers. is 
used in overwhelming amount; yet a search for the dat.-nom., so 
common a few decades later, is but scantily rewarded. Take the 
reign of Henry VI, and that of Henry VII: z. e. the two periods 
respectively from 1422 to 1461, and from 1485 to 1509. The first 
of these periods, as represented in the Paston Letters, shows as 
much use of the dat.-nom. you (that is, almost o use) as the 
second period. There is no gain whatever. In 1449, Margaret 
Paston writes her husband: “I pray yow if ye have another sone 
that you woll lete it be named Herry.” William Tailboys, about 
1450, describes how one Lord Welles said to a prisoner before all 
the people: “ Fals thefe, you shall be hanged.” A little later, 
John Osbern writing to John Paston (No. 159) says: “you have 
offered hym.” But fifty years later, under Henry VII, the ye is 
just as tenacious of its position as in the earliest letters. More than 
this, several expressions which in earlier stages of the language 
used the dative exclusively, are now nominative constructions: cf. 
IW ye lyste (Vol. III, p. 377, in letter 929) with Chaucer’s him Juste 
ryde soo (C. T. 102) ; tf ye dyke (Vol. III, p. 370); whane ye like, 
I 387, etc., with (Piers Pl. 9223) “Jf thee well hadde liked.” It 
is even used outright for the acc., thus: “Sir, ther arn XV jurores 
abowe to certifie ye,” 155; and, “I pray ye that,” etc., I 70. 
Just below in the same letter we have the acc. “I pray 3w.” The 
earliest authority for this confusion, cited by Koch, is Shakspere. 
But we find it as early as Chaucer. Cf. Zroylus and Cryseide, 


Proem : 
The double sorwe of Troylus totellen... 


. . » My purpos is er pat I parte froye. 


So the Campsall MS. The Harleian 2280 has the same, fro ye. 
Morris, in the Aldine edition, fails to see this, and spoils the rime 
by reading /vo pe. 

If one should read the Paston Letters from beginning to end, 
and should then base on them alone the prospects of our now 
universal plural dat.-nom., one would find little encouragement. 
In nearly a century (1424 to 1509) there is not the slightest indica- 
tion of such a change. The most striking example of our dat.- 
nom. occurs in a letter written about 1450; the later letters write 
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regularly ye for nom. But if we turn to the Kentish A3endite of 
Jnwyt, written (1340) a century before these letters, we find a use 
of the dat.-nom. in the second person of the sixgz/ar pers. pron., 
that would justify the prophecy of a speedy substitution of pe for 
pw. It requires no very elaborate reasoning to prove that the 
singular was about to travel the same path that the plural trod 
later, was about to establish a dat.-nom. ¢hee, as it afterwards estab- 
lished you. But just here began the change from singular to plural 
form. “Im Ne. (new English) gilt ye schon im 15 und 16 Jahrh. 
als das héflichere,” says Koch (p. 231). The singular was isolated. 
A hedge was set about it. It was reserved for solemn purposes, 
and was thus removed from the influence of linguistic change. It 
became one of those forms that men use consciously, with effort ; 
just as we use ye with effort. Most men use any case of the sin- 
gular pers. pron. second pers. only on especial occasions, and with 
this conscious effort. 

Most men, but not all. Koch is mistaken when he says (§299) 
that ¢hou is retained in “dem allgemeinen Gebrauch der Quaker.” 
In point of fact, few members of the Society of Friends use thou 
in familiar speech. They use the sézgz/ar in familiar speech, but, 
obedient to the tendency, it is the dat.-nom. ‘hee, not thou. Just 
as you does service for all plural cases, so ¢hee for the singular. 
This is well known to be the common household practice of 
Quakers. A few isolated exceptions only prove the rule.. I have 
seen a familiar letter of an educated Friend, written in the early 
part of the 18th century, where the ¢hee is used as nom., though 
any solemn passage calls out a formal ¢hou. We shall see below 
what Dr. Abbott brings forward as reason for this Quaker prac- 
tice. Then we have the dialects—a field whence I am shut out 
through lack of material. But any reader of George Eliot’s ddam 
Bede, of Tom Brown at Rugby (early chapters), or of any such 
books, will recall a host of instances of this sing. dat.-nom. Inthe 
Eng. Gram. of Fiedler and Sachs (Leipz. 1877, p. 311) are noted 
such forms as 7/e dist (Shropshire), Zhee wart (Somerset and 
Wiltshire), as compared with the northern Zhou zs. 

Now let us glance at Dr. Abbott’s explanation of certain forms 
with ¢hee used in Shakspere. In his well-known Shakespearian 
Grammar, §212, he refers such expressions as “ look thee,” “ hark 
thee,” to the principle of euphony. “ Thee, thus used,” he says, 
“ follows imperatives, which, being themselves emphatic, require an 
unemphatic pronoun. The Elizabethans reduced ¢hou to thee. 
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We have gone farther and rejected it altogether.” Again (§205) 
he says: “ For reasons of euphony also the ponderous ¢hoz is often 
ungrammatically replaced by ‘hee, or inconsistently by you ... 
To this day many of the Friends use ¢hee invariably for thou . . .” 
This is plainly wrong. Why should “euphony” substitute thee 
for ‘hou (we must remember that -ow in thou at the time of change 
was not a diphthong), any more than in the plural ye should be 
substituted for you 2 Euphony may have a share in the enclitic 
pronoun after an imperative; but what shall we do with the over- 
whelming number of ¢hee's that do not admit of such explanation ? 
It is not necessary to go back to O. E. for cases that cannot be 
so explained. Thus a line that Abbott does not notice in his 
grammar, Henry IV, Act 1, Sc. 2, “ Jack, how agrees the devil and 
thee about thy soul?” Abbott allows ¢hee after the verb zs, but 
gives noreason. £. g. “I am not thee,” Zzmon of A., IV 3, 277. 
Cf. further, “ If this should be thee, Malvolio,” 7welfth Night, II 
5; “’Tis better thee without than he within,” A7/acdeth, III 4; fur- 
ther (leaving Shakspere): 
“ For two, I must confess, are gods to me, 


Which is my Abradatus first, and thee.” 
Cyrus the Great, quoted in Fielding’s Tom Thuméd. 


An excellent example, where any assumption of euphony is out of 
the question, isin Wycherley’s Country Wife, III 2: “ Thee and J 
cannot have Horner’s privilege.” 

All such attempts as Abbott’s to explain by some rule of euphony 
or the like, that is, all explanations that do not allow the zomina- 
tive force of datives like those above, must be regarded as failures. 
Prof. Schele de Vere in his Studies in English, p. 242, remarks, 
“There is less to be said in defense of their (2. e. the Quakers) 
using the indirect ¢hee under almost all circumstances for thou.” 
This recognizes the fact squarely, though the indefinite reason he 
gives later is really no reason. But when we come to the A3en- 
bite we reach firmer ground. A study of its pronominal forms for 
the second persen sing. shows beyond doubt the beginning of a 
movement whose goal was the substitution of dat. for nom. in the 
sing., just as it happened in the plural. We have seen above why the 
process was not continued. Let us look for a moment at the forms 
in the A3endite. In Wilcker’s Lesedbuch, I, p. 174, notes to selection 
from A3endite, the author says of the form pe sse/¢: “ Wie z. B. in 
Z. 139 und sonst Ofters steht pe als nom. sing. des pronom. der 2 
person. Daneben steht pow.” At last, “da giebt es einen guten 
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Klang,”—no beating about the bush after Abbott’s “ euphony ” or 
Morris’s “ ethical dative.” Further, in FEuglische Studien, It 
121 ff., Witte has an essay Ueber das neuangelsichsische pro- 
nomen. As to the form in question he notes: “ Dialektisch kommt 
der dativ fiir den nominativ vor,” and he then mentions the 43en- 
bite. Further, he remarks on the nominative réle played by the 
dative with se/f in Ags., as in the Genesis - 


pu meaht nu Pe self geséon. 


Then he turns to other matters. As regards the A3enditle of Jn- 
wyt, we ask, first of all, whether possibly emphasis or euphony 
may determine the use of pe for pw. Iuse the E. E. T. Soc.’s 
edition (Morris). On p. 20 we have: “ Nou pench ri3t wel ine 
pine herte hou ofte pe hest y-do pe ilke zenne pet pow hest ine 
pine herte.” Such rules cannot apply here. Or take the sermon 
from the same Arundel MS, 57, also printed in Morris and Skeat’s 
Specimens: “ Huannes comste?... and huet yse3e pe ine helle ?” 
Here—Abbott would explain as euphony—Morris’s note to the pas- 
sage says: ‘“‘comste==comestu, comest thou. Yse3ze pe, sawest 
thou. Pe, thou thyself.’ But where is the remotest need for the 
emphasis indicated by “thou thyself”? A little further on we 
have: “ huet pow hest yzo3e.” Again, in 43en. p. 20: “and haunne 
pe ssoldest yhere his messe. .. pow iangledest.”... Or, p. 38, we 
have, I suppose, a proverb in rime: “ Vor yef pe vinst and na3t ne 
yelst pow hit stelst.” Further (p. 58): “‘ yef pe heddest ysla3e his 
zone,” whereas (p. 72): “yef pou wylt ywyte.” Still more 
decisive (p. 100): “and pus pe beknaust his mizte”; but (five 
lines below) : “and pus pow beknaust his.wysdom.” Further (p. 
166): “hueruore pe yelst pe zuo”; (p. 210): “he wille yeve pet 
pe hest niede to pi profit.” ...(p. 218): “ Huanne pe multepliest 
pine benes ich nelle none yhere ”; (p. 270): ‘‘ Of virtues pe prest 
pe | of bestes pou sselt by ouercome. Of zuyfthede pe prest pe | 

of ueleyn pe worst ouercome. Of uayrhede pe prest pe: hou 
moche uayr is ine pe ueperen of pe pokoce | huerof art pou more 
worp?” In O. E. H. 223 (De Initio Creature): “for pan pe were 
hihersam pines (wifes) wordum mor pan mine, pu scealt,” etc. 
Here Morris takes were = “ man,” (instead of “ wert”), leaving 
the clause without a verb. The piece being a “ transliteration ” 
from Aelfric, this is the only instance of dat.-nom. to be found in 
it. The dat.-nom. is frequently found before an auxiliary verb in 
the A3endite. Thus (p. 20): “ huanne pe ssoldest ”; “ more panne 
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pe ssoldest”’; whereas, “to ham pet pou ssoldest”’; (p. 52), “and 
pe sselt conne ”; (p. 241), “ pe sselt habbe ”; whereas (p. 29), ‘‘ pou 
sselt ywyte ”; (p. 54), “ yef pe wylt”; whereas (p. 101), “yef pou 
wylt”; (p. 73), “ pe woldest pe rapre lete be ulaze quik”; but (p. 
146), “pet pou noldest ”; (p. 90), “ pis pi-self pe mizt yzy ”; but (p. 
133), “panne pou mi3t fruyt gaderi”; further (p. 187), “ Vayre 
zone bi merciuol as pe mi3t, yef pou hest yno3 of guode”; (p. 
232), “do hardeliche alsuo moche ase pe mi3t .. . uor pou ne mi3t 
do no ping”. . . (p. 224), “‘ pench ase moche ase pe mizt ”; (p. 269), 
“be auenture pe my3t eft by onderuonge.” The analogous confu- 
sion of pe and pec will occur to every one. Had pw and pe con- 
tinued in common use, pe would have displaced pz, just as it 
previously displaced pec. 

The modern Quaker ¢hee does not take a verb to correspond. 
Where the Kentish has pe sse/t, pe mudltipliest, the modern forms 
are thee shall, thee multiplies. The reason is perhaps twofold. 
The northern form of the second pers. sing. of verbs (ending in 
-s) did its share. But the impersonal form of the verb with dative 
construction was a greater power. Thus the imp. form from P. 
Plow. already quoted: “ If thee wel hadde liked,” or Shoreham’s | 
“‘Levedy, the was wel wors.” 

As to general reasons for the usurpation of nominative functions 
by the dative case, we have no space here for inquiry. Perhaps 
we may bring to bear on the question Schleicher’s remark at the 
close of his chapter on the personal pronoun (Comp. 4th ed. p. 
641: “Es scheint als ob das deutliche hervortreten der stamme 
fiir die I und II person in den sprachen vermieden sei: villeicht 
haben wir hierin eine art euphemismus zu erkennen, w7e ja vil- 
fach in den sprachen eine scheu vor dem nennen des ‘ich’ und 
‘du’ sich zeigt.” Thus one prefers “me seems” to “I see.” We 
put the personal part in an oblique case, rather than in the nom. 
But whatever the general reason, the tendency was helped by the 
analogy of the impersonal verbs in dative construction. 

This construction depends entirely on the inflexions. When 
these become less and less used or understood, which is the case 
with the progress of English, either the construction itself will 
drop into disuse, or else it will be otherwise understood. Take the 
expression “ pe bihouep godes helpé.” pe is dative, hel/fe is geni- 
tive. But such syntactical relations fall out of use. The common 
understanding is fain to take pe asa nominative, helfe as direct 
object of the verb. Thus arises a dative-nominative; so to-day, 
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ninety-nine people out of a hundred understand me thinks as [ 
think. Only with the second person, however, did this dative- 
nom. take firm hold. There was a tendency to change the case 
as well as the general construction. An interesting example occurs 
in Hen. VI, Part II, 3,2. The king says: “ Woe is me for Gloster, 
wretched man”; whereto the queen replies: “ Be woe for me,” 
understanding ¢hou. So O. E. H. p. 31, “3if him is lap,” but p. 
35, “he is lap,” and p. 39, “ne beo eow noht lap.” Cf. also con- 
structions in Past. Letters, quoted above. The much used imper- 
sonal constructions of Early English must have helped largely in 
the formation of a dative-nom. Miatzner gives a number of these. 
Thus (Orm. 2050) “ pe birrp ec hire taelenn”; (Joh. 16, 7) “ éow 
fremap pet ic fare”; (Caedm. 3649) “hui pé swefnade,” etc. We 
may find expressions where a dat.-nom is still plainer. Thus 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 329: 


Have thou ynough, what thar the recch or care 
How merily that other folkes fare? 


Frere’s Tale, 67: 


The thar no more as in this cas travayle. 


Better still, Frere’s Tale, 103: 


If that the happe come into oure schire. 


In O. E. H. 195 (On god ureisun, etc.) we have, “pet pe ne 
wontep.” These sound like regular,nom. constructions, and were 
in time so regarded. The verb was put sometimes in second pers. 
sing., showing that the impersonal construction was forgotten. 
Instructive here is the reading of the folios in Hamlet, V 2: 
“Does it not, thinkst thee, stand me now upon,” and this is 
strengthened by the usage of many dialects (as opposed to the 
usage of Friends), as well as by such expressions as Defoe’s 
“What azlest thee now?” (cf. Minto, Prose Manual, p. 409). 
Elworthy, in a paper in Trans. Phil. Soc. 1877-9, notes for West 
Somerset the form “ Thee art.” 

But there are other forms, ¢. g. thee are (addressed to one 
person), a compromise between sing. and plur. sometimes heard. 
The most remarkable case I ever observed was where a lady, not 
a Friend, extended to several visitors, who were of that sect, an 
invitation as follows: “Won't thee all walk into this room?” 

The “ethical dative,” finally, did its part to help the dat.-nom. 
We know how familiar the former was in O. E. poetry. Thus 
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Battle of Maldon (Byrhtnéth), 300: “ ér him Wi3elines bearn on 
pam weele lejze.” - In the A3zendite we have confusion of acc. and 
dat. £. g. p. 60: “pet pe zenezere Aine ssolde go pe hardylaker,” 
with which cf. (p. 190) “he im com to playni,” or (p. 246) “ per 
he him slepp.” On p. 266 we have a different dative: “pe spek- 
inde.” 

The household ¢hee, therefore, of modern Quakers is no more 
“ungrammatical ” (Dr. Abbott) than the household you of any- 
body else. Only in solemn language does the former use ¢hou, or 
the latter ye. If it be urged that some dialects have retained the 
thou, we have simply to remember that the same is true of ye, and 
does not interfere with the fact that ¢hee is now a legitimate nomi- 


native. 
F. B. GUMMERE. 


Note.—The proof of this article was corrected and returned to the printer 
in August. Late in October I received the 3d Heft of Anglia, Vol. VI, and 
found in it an interesting and exhaustive article by F. Voges, ‘‘ Der Reflexive 
Dativ im Englischen.” This is, of course, no place to discuss our dif- 
ferent conclusions; but I must note that the list of examples from the 
A3enbite on pp. 336-7 of Voges’ essay, almost identical with my own list, 


was first seen by me two months after my final proof was sent to the printer 
of the Journal. I must also say that Voges’ conclusion—that pe is dat. 
reflexive here, because ‘“‘der Verfasser will an den betreffenden Stellen 
seine rede besonders lebhaft und eindringlich gestalten”.—seems to me 
entirely wrong. The parallel passages using pw and pe point to confusion 
of cases, not to deliberate choice.—F. B. G, 


‘ 


IIIL.—PARTICIPIAL PERIPHRASES IN ATTIC PROSE. 


Not infrequently in classic Greek we find the combination of a 
participle with eiva: or yiyveoOa used when a finite form of the verb 
represented by the participle might rather have been expected. 
Such phenomena have nowhere received, I believe, any exhaustive 
treatment, so that the force of these periphrases has not been clearly 
determined, much less have the limits of these combinations been 
fixed either for the whole range of classic Greek or for individual 
authors. It is true the subject has been incidentally treated in the 
grammars and commentaries, but such treatment has been based 
ona range of examples at once too wide and too narrow, and 
without regard to the very different categories under which they 
fall. In consequence the deductions are uniformly loose and inade- 
quate, sometimes erroneous and contradictory.’ Those who see 


1 Kiihner (II, §353, 3) says: “Um dem Pradikate ein grésseres Gewicht zu 
geben, zerlegt die Sprache zuweilen den einfachen Verbal-ausdruck desselben 
in das Partizip und die Kopula eiva:.” Again, “ Haufig ist sie auch in der 
Attischen Prosa wenn eine Handlung als bleibender Zustand bezeichnet werden 
soll.” He also notes the frequency in Plato of éywv eivac, (He should rather 
have said eiva: éywv, 23 cases against 10.) Bernhardy, on the other hand (Syntax, 
p- 334), considers such expressions are “ ohne eine gewihlteren Sinn (wie die 
Lateinische Formel dieser Art) oder den Ausdruck der Dauer den man in 
einzelnen Phrasen, worunter das Platonische éoriv éyov, zuweilen beabsich- 
tigte. Aber ein &v neben Participien vermied man als zwecklose Harte 
und so erkennt man in solchen Stellungen nicht sowohl die participiale 
als adjective Bedeutung.” Kriiger (§56) cites indiscriminately a number 
of examples without offering any explanation. Madvig (I quote from the 
English translation) says: ‘Some few present participles, viz., diagépwr, 
éywv with an adverb, tpoofxwv, tpétwr, déov, édv, ovudépov, sometimes occur 
as adjective predicate nouns, with eiu/, or yiyvouat, occasionally also others in 
connection with an actual adjective.” Again, “A participle of the present or 
aorist with eiui, as a periphrasis of the simple tense of the verb (in like manner 
as the partic. pf. under certain circumstances is joined to eisé) is a poetical 
licence of not very frequent occurrence; in the prose passages where it does 
occur there is apt to be a certain emphasis in the several and distinct expres- 
sion of the action (the partic.) and its existence (eiui).” Classen, in his Thucyd. 
(Anhang, Bk. I, 1, 1) draws attention to the different character of these combi- 
nations according to the position of eiva:, and observes that only adjectivized 
participles are used in this way in Thucydides. 
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no difference between finite and periphrastic forms are wont to 
refer to Aristotle, Phys. 185 B, with the scholia thereon, and to 
Metaphys. 4, 7: yap diapépe rd avOpwros iytaivey éoriv av- 
Opwros vytaiver rd Badifwr eoriy tod Badifer 
Aristotle, however, is speaking from the point of view of formal 
logic, which regards the universe as made up of classes, and every 
assertion as the identification of members of one class with mem- 
bers of another; nor does what he say militate against the exist- 
ence of a different force and tone in the two forms of expression. In 
this paper I propose to establish such a difference for Attic Prose’ 
and to mark clearly the iimits in use of such combinations. 

In Greek the participle is as thoroughly a verb as the indicative, 
from which the true participle is distinguished as to function 
merely by the fact that it makes subsidiary and not principal pre- 
dications. Apart from the exceptional zyov, it is used merely to 
describe or define its subject, and in only one case (the adjectivized 
pf. partic. éppepuévos) do we find it compared. As a verb then it has 
its sphere in indicating motion, activity, and is distinguished from 
noun and adjective as expressing the manifestation of an action or 
quality. In virtue, however, of its making subsidiary predications, 
it may attach itself to nouns which hold subsidiary relations in a 
sentence, z. ¢. are in oblique cases, and so is declined. Thus 
approximated to an adjective, it is the form selected whenever it is 
necessary to use the verb in an adjective relation; but its new 
character is clearly marked by the article or by ms (indefinite 
article), and its function is completely changed. éawovpévous 
mévovs and rods mévous émawovpevovs differ widely, as in English the 
force of ‘misleading’ is by no means the same in “ The mislead- 
ing argument changed his opinion ” and “ The argument mislead- 
ing him changed his opinion.” Now in periphrases, such as \vov 
€ori, we have an exactly parallel phenomenon ; the participle holds 
a position which usually belongs to an adjective or noun, and, since 
éori is the sign of predication, the participle must here lack the 
power of predication and be closely approximated to an adjective. 


1My conclusions are based on a collection of the cases in the Attic Orators, 
with the exception of Hyperides and the spurious works of Demosthenes and 
Aeschines ; in Plato except the few spurious pieces in Teubner’s 6th vol. ; and 
in Thucydides. In the case of the latter I have used the collections made by 
Classen, having read three books without being able to add anything to them. 
Such cases as I find cited in commentaries and elsewhere from Xen. fall easily 
under the categories established for these writers. 
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Here then is the clue to the differentiation of Ave and Aver éori. In 
the latter case we have an adjective and a copular verb, and hence a 
permanent quality predicated of the subject; in the former we 
have an activity or series of activities predicated. This principle 
we shall find as we proceed to include what fragments of the 
truth the opinions already quoted contain, and will account for the 
phenomena they note. But to give definiteness to our results it 
will be well to throw the cases into their natural categories and 
then examine each group by itself. It is manifest, in the first place, 
that the participles of the several tenses do not lend themselves 
with equal readiness to this use. It will therefore be advanta- 
geous to treat separately periphrases into which present, aorist and 
perfect participles respectively enter.’ Again, since eiva in an 
emphatic position may cease to be purely copular and come to 
contain the predicate within itself, we will separate cases in 
which the eva: (yiyver6ar) follows the participle from those in which 
it precedes, and, for convenience, will term the former periphrases 
of the First Form, the latter of the Second Form. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE. First Form. 


Under this head we have to consider such periphrases as Avo 
éori, which, according to the principle just laid down, asserts the 
existence of a certain quality in the subject in contradistinction to 
the predication of an action or series of actions on the part of the 
subject. Supposing this to be true, is there any demand in the 
language for periphrases with sucha function? There is, provided 
the language has not an adjective already formed for the expres- 
sion of every conception which under any circumstances might 
possibly come to be regarded as a quality. A stock of adjectives 
sufficient to cover such a proviso, the language of course does not 
possess. There are, in the first place, certain verbs in Greek 
expressing the manifestation of a quality while at the same time 
no adjective exists for the expression of the quality itseli Such 
verbs, ¢. g., aS mpoonxew, mpémew (cf. Lat. convenit, decet, and Eng. 
‘becomes,’ ‘ befits’), diapépew, and In each 
of these cases the quality in question has no existence in a single 
object but in relation to two objects, and the coming together of the 
two objects was, by the earlier language-users, regarded as the 


1 The fut. partic. scarcely occurs. I have noted one case, Pl. Tim. 38 B, 
where the periphrasis results from symmetry. 
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manifestation of the quality. The truth of this view is confirmed 
by the patent etymology of mpooyjxew, cvppépew, convenit, ‘ becomes,’ 
In process of time the conception of the quality apart from its 
manifestation became more prominent, and to express this quality 
itself the participle was very naturally employed. Meanwhile the 
feeling for the etymology became dulled and the distinct notion of 
an activity faded from the verb itself, so that in the main the mani- 
festation of a quality expressed by mpoojxe is equivalent to the 
existence of it expressed by 

But, in the second place, besides these cases, the language often 
felt the need of embodying the conception of a verb as a quality, 
especially when the signification of the verb naturally lends itself 
to an adjective use. Pl. Phil. 37 E affords an example; dy 8€ ye 
dpapravépevoy rd do€atsuevoy 7, “If the thing opined is evvoneous”’; 
or, again, in verbs where also the activity is in the main a fiction, 
but which express not so much the existence of a quality as of a 
permanent condition, é. g.zyav, imdpxwv (vid. Isoc. Epist. 9, 13; PI. 
Rep. 458 A). These periphrases then of the type dyuapravdpevdy 
€or and éywv éori, I group together as a second class, since, while 
the participles contained have not become thoroughly adjectivized 
like those of the first class, they yet share the peculiarity of having 
something in their signification which renders the use of the 
periphrastic form a natural one. 

Thirdly, we group together such participles as have nothing in 
their signification which would lead them to be used as adjectives, 
but are nevertheless occasionally so used in these periphrases : e. g. 
Pl. Nom. 963 A, mpds yap év epapev det jyiv ra vépor 
BXérovr eiva. Such periphrases are not intended to bring before 
the mind any definite action, but to give a characteristic of the 
subject or describe it. In Phaedo 82 A, ovxodv eddaovécrarot xai 
Kai eis idvres of thy Snuorixny Te Kal moderiKHy 
dperjy émrerndevxéres, the parallelism of the adjective clearly indicates 
the function of the participle. It must be noted that characteristic 
may also be expressed by the finite tenses of continuance, which 
assert the customary manifestation of an action or quality, for this 
is, roughly speaking, equivalent to the assertion of the existence 


1I do not believe that in general any difference can be discovered in the use 
of the finite and periphrastic forms of verbs whose participles are so thoroughly 
adjectivized as mpoofKwy, etc., ¢. g. Pl. Ion 540; but it may occasionally be 
apparent, ¢. g. Alcib. 1116 D, Ta dé ; AA, Nai, Ta dixasa 


dpa suugépovta 
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of the corresponding characteristic or quality in the subject. The 
finite form includes the periphrastic; not conversely. The finite 
form has other functions and lacks definiteness ; the periphrastic 
is an accurate expression for the existence of an aptitude or ten- 
dency, not necessarily manifesting itself, but, it may be, merely 
potential. The conception, however, of a quality apart from its 
manifestation is an abstraction, very necessary to the philosophic 
thinker, but not likely to be much used in practical life, where 
acts, not potentially existent tendencies, are of prime importance. 

In the following list of occurrences in the Orators of periphrases 
of the first form containing a present partic., such cases as Dem. 
3, 25 are kept by themselves: otra joav xal opddpa ev ro 
modureias Her pévovtes Sore . . . Here the participle is parallel to an 
adjective’ which precedes it, and by that parallelism at the same 
time the function of the participle is clearly indicated and any 
harshness there may be in the combination is mitigated. 

avadexdspnevos, Dem. 19, 37; dpxav (4 times), Ant. 2, 8, 2; 2, y, 3; 
2,8, 10; 4, y, 65° Snpoxparovpevos, Dem. 24, 5; dicapépww (7), Ant. 
5, 88; 6, 6; Isoc. 7, 45; 12, 120; Epist. 2, 3; Aesch. 3, 162; 3, 
168 ; Lycurg. 107 ; (2), Isoc. Epist.9, 13; Dem. 
31, II; dpodroyovpevos (5), Isoc. 6, 14; Isae. 2, 40; Din. 1, 90; 
Lycurg. 36; Dem. 20, 32; mowotpevos, Dem. 19, 37; mpéray (6), 
Lys. 3,9; 19, 59; Isow 6, 90; 15, 74; Epist. 5, 3; 6, 7; mpooyjxwr 
(5), Isoc. 12, 124; Isae. 7,14; Dem. 45, 49; 69; 48, 6; cvpgépar 
(8), Lys. 12, 7; Isoc. 14, 25; Epist. 5, 3; Lycurg. 37; Dem. 16, 
10; 19,75; 161; 24, 24.° 

Total number of cases 41, in which 11 different participles 
appear. In addition to these we have 25 cases where the parti- 
ciple is parallel to a preceding adjective: 

Isoc. 6, 72 (dppdrrovra) ; 8, 36 (mpoojxov) ; 12, 183 (mpérwv) ; 15, 47 
(Suvdpevos) ; 77 (mpémwv); QI (Suvdpevos); 187 (diadépov); Aesch. 
3, 28** (vor); 1, 141 (mepippordv); Dem. 3, 25 (pévav); 19, 25 
(imepBddrov) ; 20, 8 (mpémwov) : 55* (mowoivres) ; 153 (xadds Exwv) ; 157 
(kaxas éxwv) ; 21, 66 (cuppéepor) ; 201* (péya ppovar, péya Pbeyydpevos) ; 


?In some cases a noun, with of course no essential difference (vid. Pl. Sym. 
191 D). I also include those cases in which a pf. participle precedes. 

* Gpxwv is conjectured [And.] 4, 30. Since it has become a noun I have not 
noted all occurrences of this word. 

3 In this and following lists xeiuevoc and its compds. are not included, inas- 
much as they were regarded and treated as pfs. 
4In the cases marked thus * the copula is not expressed. 
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22, 11 (ovpépov) ; 23, 139 (mpémav); 24, 90 (xdxiov ; 187 
(ddixas ; 189 (Kadds Exwv); 34, 16 35, 46 
BddXov). 

Altogether we have 66 cases. Inthe 41 which are not intro- 
duced by the parallel adjective we find 31 which contain the 
thoroughly adjectivized participles, duadépwov, mpéror, 
mpoonkev, suortoyovpevos. The extent to which they have become 
adjectivized is illustrated in Aesch. 3, 162, odros yap 6 veavioxos érépov 
tiv dw Siadépev yevduevos, and in Isoc. 7, 45. This combination of 
a participle with a partic. is extremely rare (cf. Nom. 779 E); it 
will be noted, however, that in both cases, had the finite form been 
used, it must have been the aorist, the tense least of all fitted to 
express the existence of a quality. déyodoyotpevos is not, perhaps, so 
completely an adjective as the others, and might be classed in the 
second group, for the three groups are not divided by hard and fast 
lines, but shade into one another. In cases like the following, how- 
ever, duodoyovpevoy is as thoroughly adjective as rpérwv. Isoc. 6, 14, 
Tro yap... d¢ airav . . dporoyovpevoy Tois 
@daots rois tis Epyots eotiv. 

In the second group we put éye», from which the notion of 
activity has faded (e. g. in xadés Zxyov) ; witness such an expression 
as dppdvas adda voiv éxdvrws (Isoc. Epist. 5, 2). To the same group 
belongs also dpxév. We have thus left but four cases which may be 
considered to fall into the third group. Of these, the adj. force of 
Snpoxparoupéerny in Dem. 24, 5 is sufficiently apparent, where he 
speaks of the city ‘being democratic and free,’ dypoxparovpévny kai 
éevOépav eva. In 19, 37 Demosthenes is not referring to any par- 
ticular assertions of Philip, but describing the character in which 
Philip appears ina certain letter: mdvra dvadexdpevos kai eis airiv 
wowovpevos Ta dyapripard éorw. Again, Lycurgus (107) tells 
that the Spartans are summoned to hear the poems of Tyrtaeus, 
dray év rois SmAots éexotparevdpevor Sor,” where there is no reference to a 
definite act, but to a condition ; not ‘when they are in the act of 
marching,’ but ‘ when they are on the march.’ 

The cases of periphrases of the first form in Thucydides contain, 
as Classen observes, only adjectivized participles. The passage, 


1In Dem. 48, 6 it has the sense ‘related,’ which is no less adapted, than the 
usual one, to periphrastic expression. ® Heinrich needlessly reads iwou. 

3In Thucy. 1, 1, 1 Classen reads axudfovrec é¢ ... for . . . unne- 
cessarily as it seems tome. The adj. meaning of dxudfovre¢ renders the peri- 
phrasis natural, and Classen’s objection that é¢ with its idea of ‘ bestimmung’ 
is then out of place, does not hold. 
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1, 38, 4 is worthy of note, since there dpécxorrés éopev and dmapécxompev 
é are used side by side, the former of an abiding quality which 
characterized the relations of the Corinthians and their colonies, 
whilst the latter refers to certain special acts. To the limitation of 
periphrases to adjectivized participles there may be one exception, 
unless Cobet’s emendation of peramemeppévor for MS be 
adopted. As the passage stands, there is, according to the prin- 
ciples enunciated here, no fitness in the periphrasis ; but a slight 
change of the masc. to neuter ending, -o to -a, would bring it into 
accord with them, and the meaning would be ‘such things as were 
imported.’ But, as there is nowhere else in Thucy. so striking a 
case of periphrasis, I would prefer Cobet’s reading.’ 

I now pass to a list of the occurrences in Plato: aic@avdpuevos (4), 
Theaet. 159 E; 160 B (er); dyduevoy (2), Euthyph. 10 B (62s) ; 
dpapravépevov, Phil. 37 E ; dvopodoyovpevos, Gorg. 495 A ; dmom\npar, 
Nom. 932 B; dpporrav, Nom. 808 B ; (2), Rep. 558 D; Tim. 
44 A; dpxépevos, Nom. 715 D; Bréerav, Nom. 963 A; yyvdpevos (6), 
Euthyph. 10 C (d¢s): Craty.411 D; Phil. 42 D; Hip. Maj. 297 C; 
Nom. 935 D; deduevos, Nom. 768 E; déov (7), Nom. 649 C (42s) ; 
793 E; 796 C; 800 E; 802 DE; Epin. 990 C; diapépww (8), 719 
D; 720 E; 729 C; 743 C; 779 E; 794 D; 901 B; Epin. 987 C; 
diapbepspevos, Rep. 492 A; diapdeipar, Rep. 492 A; dpav, Tim. 33 
D; Theaet. 187 D; (2), Theaet. 157 E; Nom. 
960 D; émrpérav, Nom. 932 B ; émépuevos (6), Pol. 271 B; Rep. 412 
B; 461 E; Tim. 42 A; 54 D; Nom. 716 D; éyor (10), Craty. 
386 D; 391 A; Soph. 253 C; Parm. 165 A; Tim. 66 A; Nom. 
713 B; 735 D; 798 E; 860 E; 967 A; éxdpeva, Nom. 828 A; 
Nom. 631 C3; Onpiovpevos, Nom. 935 A; xaxoupyav, Nom. 
933 A; xaréxov, Tim. 52 B; xevotpeva, Soph. 249 B; Acyduevos, Nom. 
719 C; Aewspevev, Nom. 807 A; Avorreddv, Nom. 662 C; pauwdpevos 
(2), Prot. 350 B; Nom. 934 C; peréxov (2), Tim. 58 D; Nom. 859 
E; pucodtvres, Nom. 908 B; épodroyovpevos (2), Craty. 387 D; Phil. 
12 A; épovoay, Nom. 759 B; épapevos (4), Euthyph. 10 B (d2s); 
Tim. 56 C; Epin. 984 E; épav, Theaet. 164 A; deddpevos, Rep. 
332 A; Nom. 909 B; mapemdpevos, Nom. 667 D; mapéxov, 
Tim. 33 D; (4), Euthyph. 10 C (dzs) ; Theaet. 157 A; Tim. 
33 CD; mowiv, Theaet. 157 Aj; mpémov (23), Lach. 188 D; Gorg. 
504 A; Hip. Maj. 291 C; Tim. 21 A; 33 B; Critias 112 B; 117 
A; Nom. 665 D; 670 D; 755 C; 764 C; 779 C (dis); 796 C; 


1 Herbst (pp. 37-9) attacks Cobet’s emendation, but fails egregiously in making 
his point, 
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800 E; 801 E; 804 E; 818 A; 855 A; 917 A; 920 E; g50C; 
956 A; mpoojcwv (10), Phil. 36 D; Phaedr. 227 C; Rep. 404 A; 
442 D; 525 B; Nom. 713 C; 724 B; 751 B; 775 A; 904 E; 
ovppépov (6), Phil. 63 A; Alcib. 1 114 E; 116 D; Hip. Maj. 290 
C (is); Ion 540 C; cuverduevos (2), Critias 117 A; Nom. 858-9 
A; ovvéxovra, Soph. 253 C; ridéuevos, Nom. 822 E; imdpyor (4), 
Rep. 458 A; Nom.774C; 846E; 923D; depdpevos (4), Euthyph. 
10 B (¢er); Soph. 249 B; qudrovpevos (4), Euthyph. 10 A; C (47s); 
D; Alcib. II 139 C; (5), Soph. 240 B; 245C; 256D; 
263 B; Tim. 38 B. 

Total number of cases 151, in which 53 different partic. occur. 
In addition we have 58 cases where a parallel adj. precedes : 

Euthyph. 5 D (éyov); Apol. 40 A (évavriovpévn); Phaedo 82 A 
(iévres); Craty. 408 C* (oixodvy); 440 A (éyov); Theaet. 178 C 
(mupérrov); 182 B (alcOardpevos); Soph. 225 A* (mpémov); 229 D 
(xov); Parm. 144 A (peréyov); 145 A* ; 150 A ; 
159 (xtvovpeva); 166 B* Symp. 175 E (éxovea) ; 
206 D (dppérrov) ; Alcib. II 139 D (aatdpevos Badddpevos) ; Anter. 
135 B ; Charm. 169 E Lach. 188 D 
(Gppérrov); Prot. 349 D Gorg. 493 E ; 
Meno 72 B (d:agépov) ; Hip. Maj. 289 E (drodeysuevos) ; Rep. 423 C 
(Soxotea); 441 E (mpdrrav); 524 B (dedpeva) ; 552 E 568 A 
(Sapépor) ; 571 C* 577 E (mevdpevos); 596 D* 
pevos); Tim. 36 E* (peréxor); 44 D (Seomoroiv) ; 87 C* (mpéror) ; 
Nom. 625 A* (mpémov); 666 E (duvduevos) ; 716 D (mpémov) ; 723 C 
; 732 B (Acydpeva) ; 747 C ; 763 D (cxord{wr) ; 
765 A (dmodidois); 775 D* (exdpeva); 781 D (apémov); 798 D 
; 821 A (ovpdépor); 837 B* (2xov) ; 875 D (dpyor); 875 E 
(duapepor) ; 876 C* (Zxov) ; 892 BC (dpxdpeva) ; 976 D dpys- 
pevos); Epin. 981 E (épapeva); 992 C* (ueréxor). 

It is Plato who affords the best field for the investigation of these 
forms, inasmuch as he employs them not only with accuracy but 
with freedom. In Euthyphro the argument hinges on the distinc- 
tion between girovperdy and Euthyphro has defined 
(9 E) ra dctov as ‘ that which the gods love.’ Whereupon Socrates 
asks, “Is that which is holy, loved by the gods, because it is holy, 
or holy, because it is loved by the gods?” and illustrates his mean- 
ing thus ; 1d depdpevor, pépera, pepdperdy . . . dpa 
épwpevdy yé ka todro éparat, rovvavrioy dparat, da rodro 
dpdpevor, 2. €. ‘It is not because a thing possesses the quality of 
visibility, that it is seen, but because it is seen, the quality of visi- 
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bility is predicated of it.’ He then makes the general statement: 
el Tt yiyverat Te Tt, Ody Ere yeyvdpevdy cart, yiryverat GAN’ yiyverat, 
yeyvopevdy ov8 Sri mdoxor eori, maoxet, GAN’ eaTiv. 
This simply asserts that we predicate the general characteristic or 
quality in consequence of the several concrete manifestations, and 
not conversely. We have not space to pursue the argument, but 
this suffices to illustrate the use Plato makes of periphrases in 
- philosophic discussion. And so frequently, e.g. Soph. 249 B, 
kal xwvovpeva mdavr civa, 2. ‘All things are capable of 
motion’; Theaet. 159 E foll. aic@ardpevos yiyvoua, ‘I become per- 
ceptive.’ Note especially Tim. 56 C where épaperdr [éorw] is used 
of what is capable of being seen, and épac6a of what is actually 
seen ; also the frequent employment of év to express the highest phil- 
osophic reality or absolute truth, e. g. Soph. 256 D ; again, rooir 
and mdcyov (agent and patient), Theaet. 157 A. But, apart from 
the absolute needs of scientific accuracy, Plato employs these peri- 
phrases freely. There are, in the 151 cases, 49 into which parti- 
ciples of the first group enter. In the second group we may place 
(7 times), deouévn (1), (2), imdpyov (4), (1), 
éxov (10), éydueva’ (1), and the following used in an adjective sense, 
(1), cvverdpevos (2), dvopodoyovpevos (1), kaxovpyav (1), Avotreddv 
(1), patvépevos (2), duapravdpevoy (1), (1), xaipwr, ‘scot-free’ 
(1), émopevos (6), dv* (5), Onprovpevos (1), alaBavipevos* (4), Spdpevos* (4), 
dpyev (2), dpydpevos (1), Aeydpevos, ‘traditional’ (1).* For typical 
examples vid. Critias 117 A; Prot. 350 B; Nom. 715 D. 

Some 40 cases still remain to be disposed of and these will fall 
into our third group, where, since the adj. character is not stamped 
on the partic. itself, it is necessary to quote the context in order to 
show the force of the periphrasis ; this space does not permit, and 
I will have to limit myself to one or two cases. Nom. 822 DE, 
ov yap dppyrd apev elvat, déyorres Td‘ vépovs 
elvat rods dvoias yépeuw, 2. €. “ For we do not say that such subjects 
are not to be spoken of at all, when we say it is a great absurdity 
to consider them, like laws, fo de matters such as are to be laid 
down in legislation.” Rep. 332 A, xairos ye dpeddperdy rod gor 
tovro, 6 mapaxarébero. Nom. 935 D, yeyrdpevor 9, “ when- 
ever it is of the kind that is done in anger.” yyvdyevor is frequent 


Nom, 828 A, where it is quite colorless. 

* Mentioned above. 8 Nom. 719 C., cf. 782 D, Tim, 21 A. 

*So I read instead of re, which involves a clumsy anacoluthon (Stall. ad 
loc.) The variations in text do not affect the periphrasis. 
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in periphrases in the sense of ‘ phenomenon,’ vid. Hip. Maj. 297 C. 
There seems to be a tendency to use yyvduevoy where it is not 
absolutely required, vid. Theaet. 187 D, Phil. 42 D. These two 
passages are, of all that I have found, the least satisfactorily 
accounted for by the theory. For further examples see Tim. 33 
C, 52 B, 58 D (cf. Nom. 859 E), Soph. 253 C, Rep. 492 D, Craty. 
411 D, Nom. 667 D, 631 C, 909 B, etc. In all cases it will be found 
that the main object of the writer is to describe or characterize, not 
to assert particular acts. It will be remembered that the peri- 
phrastic form is not absolutely necessary ; sometimes finite and 
periphr. appear side by side, Nom. 932 AB; 908 B. Symmetry of 
structure is occasionally a factor, Theaet. 164 A; in one long sen- 
tence (Parm. 157 AB), consisting of corresponding clauses, it has 
brought about the employment of the periphrasis where, according 
to the theory here advanced, the periphrasis ought not to be used. 
Two other passages which do not harmonize with the theory, Hip. 
Maj. 286 B and Cleit. 410 A, are accounted for by the post-clas- 
sical date of these dialogues (véd. Gildersleeve’s Justin Martyr, 


Pp. 143)." 
Second Form. 


When civa (yiyveoOa) is thrown into an emphatic position it 
ceases to be a colorless copula, and acquires a new force which 
varies according to circumstances. But the position of efva before 
the partic. may be merely incidental, so that it acquires no emphasis, 
and in this case (a) the periphrasis does not at all differ from 
those already examined ; nor need the second form differ from the 
first, when the «iva becomes merely an emphatic copula. On the 
other hand, if full stress is given, the mind dwells on the efva: rather 
than on the partic., and in it we must look for the ratson d’étre of 
the periphrasis. Characterization, if it exists, in such a case is 
wholly secondary. The resolution into periphrasis arises from the 
-mind’s being occupied with the eiva factor ; the participle comes in 
afterwards to complete the sense. Under this head we have two 
categories, either (4) the «iva is an emphatic assertion, ‘is really,’ 


1 Not every passage where elva: and a partic. come together is to be considered 
periphr., e. g. Gorg. 469 D (quotation), Craty. 405 (exigencies of etymology), 
Phil. 48 D (corrupt). Elsewhere the partic. may be construed separately, and 
here differences of opinion may arise. I give the excluded passages which 
offer most room for doubt: Rep. 502 D; Pol. 29 C, cf. B; Gorg. 523 B; Nom. 
822 C; 871 C; 909 E; Phil. 33 B. 
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‘actually,’ or (¢) contains a predicate in itself, meaning ‘exists,’ or 
in the case of yiyvecOau ‘comes into being.’ The construction of the 
participle here is analogous to that which it has with gaivoya, and 
shades off into the ordinary use of a participle of circumstance, so 
that it may be a matter of doubt whether the participle depends 
on the subject immediately or through the verb. It is manifest 
then that while cases under the head of a will have the same lim- 
itations as in the first form, those in 4, and more especially in ¢, 
will be used more freely without limitations as to the nature of the 
participle. We noted, under the first form, the tendency towards 
periphrasis in verbs like ¢yo» which express a permanent condi- 
tion. Since the emphasizing of civa gives still more prominence 
to the idea of existence and permanence, we may expect to find 
such verbs even more frequently in periphr. of the second form. 

The following is the list of occurrences in the Orators: du¢uoBn- 
rav, Isoc. 15, 57}; émavédvovra, Dem. 3, 33; éxav (6), Isoc. 5, 110; 
15,117; Din. 1,90; Dem. 20, 18; 113; 23, 73; Aeyopevos, Isoc. 12, 119; 
épodoyovpevos (3), Isae. 1, 38 ; 8, 20; Dem. 55, 19 ; mapaxaddy, Isoc. 15, 
57; mepov, Dem. 36, 8; mpemar, Isoc. 5, 110; mpoorjxwr (6), Isoc. 5, 
110; 15, 188; Dem. 3, 24; 4, 38; 21, 196; 22, 33; ovppépor (3), 
Isoc. 5, 16; Lycurg. 140; Aesch. 2, 57; imdpxor (3), Lys. 13, 91; 
Aesch, 3, 208; Dem. 20, 25; imodexopevos, Dem. 55, 19; tmodee- 
pevos, Dem. 50, 24. ' 

Total 29, in which 13 different participles are used. 

There are 14 additional cases where an adjective precedes: 
Andoc. 1, 4 Isoc. 12, 135 (mpoojxwr); Epist. 9, 19 
(cuppépor) ; Dem. 19, 202 (mpoaijxov) ; 294 (Sedpeva) ; 312 (oar) ; 
20, 94 (cupdépov) ; 21, 70 (mpoojxov) ; 114 (diopifwv) ; 185 (Acar, 
iBpifev) ; 22, 73 (€xov) ; 24, 181 (Exov) ; 29, 13 

Since space is lacking to discuss cases which exhibit peculiarities 
similar to those of the first form, it will suffice to cite an example 
of the emphatic copula in connection with a partic. which is clearly 
characterizing: Dem. 3, 33, gore radra éxdorov pabupiay éravé- 
dvovra. Also Isoc. 15, 57; 117. Let us rather note some cases 
where the periphrasis has arisen, not from the desire to charac- 
terize, but from the need of employing the other factor of the 
combination. Aesch. 3, 208, dvoiw Odrepov dei, dy oddérepdv 
éort Anuoobéve imdpyov. Cf. Dem. 20, 25; Lys. 13, 91. Again, Isae. 
I, 38, qpas & ois dorw apdrepa raita mapa dpodoyovpeva .. 


1MSS read in this passage also didouévy, which cannot stand. Some editors 
strike it out altogether, better read dedouévy. 
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Or Dem. 50, 24, oix éort mpopacts Cf. 55,19. In this 
last cited case the participle is quite secondary, but is yet predicate. 
Such a construction can of course be used with perfect freedom 
and we are far from the periphrases with which we started. In 
Thucydides there are some good illustrations of the secondary 
character of the partic.; 4, 109, 2; 8, 69, 3; 2, 80,3. In 2, 67,1 
and 8, 92, 4, the participles may be taken independently of the 
verb as in the ordinary participial construction, or perhaps less 
naturally as predicates. In 1, 99, 2, characterization predomi- 
nates. 

Let us turn now to Plato. The following is the list of occur- 
rences: dyvoay, Phaedr. 239 B; Phaedr. 237 D; aicOavépevos, 
Theaet. 159 E; dxovopevos, Tim. 26 BC ; dvririOéuevos, Soph. 257 D; 
drodiddpevos, Nom. 768 A ; Phaedr. 237 D ; yéuav, Nom. 807 C; 
ytyvopevos (16), Euthyph. 5 E; Pol. 301 D; Parm. 152 B; Phil. 
39 A; 39 C; 42 A; Phaedr. 274 A; Lys. 213 C; Prot. 356 A; 
Tim. 38 B; Nom. 729 B; 800 C; 805 E; 901 C; 959 E; Epin. 
985 B; dedpevos, Nom. 913 A; deov (2), Tim. 42 D; Nom. 713 B; 
d:addopevos, Tim. 77 E ; dcatpovpevos, Nom. 895 E ; dcadépwr (7), Parm. 
154 D; Alcib. II 149 B; Gorg. 500 C; Nom. 696 B; 733 BC; 
861 B; 963 B; doxav, Phil. 51 A; do¢dgwv, Soph. 240 D ; duvdpevos, 
Nom. 937 E; édXeropevos, Soph. 258 B; évov, Rep. 431 E; émme- 
Aovpevos, Epin. 980 D; émerndevopevos, Rep. 527 B; éropevos, Nom. 
763 C; éyov (23), Phaedo 92D; Soph. 258 B; 287 E; 297 E; 
Pol. 306 B; Phil. 48C; 59B; Phaedr. 245 E; Prot. 330 E; Gorg. 
484 A; Meno 82 C (47s); Hip. Min. 368 E; Rep. 397 B; 602C; 
Nom. 663 D; 743 A; 747 D; 770 C; 857 B; 876 E; 892 C; 
896 A; xadovpevos, Nom. 961 D; xwovpevos, Theaet. 153 D ; Acydpevos 
(11), Soph. 257 D; Pol. 302 C; Phil. 11 B; 26 E; Rep. 490 A; 
588 B; Tim. 90 E; Nom. 773 C; 855 A; 881 B; Epin. 981 A; 
perov, Nom. 766 C; peréxov (3), Pol. 273B; Parm. 141 A; Rep. 396 
E; peraBddd\ov, Nom. 894 E ; vopoberovpevos, Nom. 834 B ; vopoberoivres, 
Nom. 692 B ; voooivres, Alcib. II 139 D; otxotpevos, Rep. 521 A ; épdpe- 
vos, Epin. 985 B ; Theag. 128 D ; rapav, Phaedr. 272 A; mepe- 
éxov, Parm. 138 A; mepupepopevos, Rep. 402 D ; rorovpevos, Theaet. 143 
D; modirevopevos, Nom. 676 B ; ropifdpevos, Rep. 364 B ; mpérov (8), 
Tim. 17 B; Nom. 627 C; 756B; 767 B; 931 D; 944 E; 945B; 
948 C; mpecSevopevos, Nom. 879 C; mparropevos (2), Nom. 736 B; 
870 D; mpoojxwr, Nom. 902 C; ovpdepav, Rep. 338 D; 
Nom. 848 A; reivwv (2), Pol. 308 E; Meno 84 B; rééuevos, Nom. 
963 A; imepéxor, Nom. 696 B; gépav (2), Nom. 811 B; Alcib. II 
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142 B; Woxdpevos, Phaedo 118 A; dy (15), Soph. 237 A; 245 D; 
256 E; 259 A; Parm. 141 A; 162 A (¢er); Phil. 51 A; Phaedr. 
247 E; Tim. 38 BC (és); 61 D; Nom. 771 C; 894 A. 

133 cases in which 53 different participles are used. 

There are 14 additional cases where an adj. precedes: Soph. 
258 C (&); Parm. 141 A (éyov); 141 E (peréxov) ; Symp. 191 D 
(émyepav); Alcib. I 114 B (cupgepov) ; 116 DE (cvpdépor) ; Meno 
99 E ; Rep. 374 E (Sedpevor) ; 556 A ; 
Critias 112 A Nom. 649 D ; 840 AB (odpeyarres) ; 
g18 C (8ecpevov) ; Epin. 981 E (éxor). 

The number of these latter cases is small as compared with the 
similar ones in the first form, an indication of the less uniformly 
adjective character of periphrases in the second form. A further 
confirmation of this is to be had from a comparison of the most 
frequently recurring participles in each form. These are for the 
first, the thoroughly adjectivized : 

10 8 6 47 


I 7 I 17 


yeyvouevog ov Reybuevoc Total. 
16 15 II 65 
6 5 I 22 


The recurrence of zyor illustrates the tendency of this form to 
express an abiding condition. The frequent employment of 
ytyropevos and dy arises from the fact that in Plato’s time these two 
words represented fundamentally opposing views of the universe, 
which Plato made it his business to reconcile. If it were needful 
to use yiyverOa of something which had real existence, the speaker, 
to avoid ambiguity, must employ «va in the emphatic position 
with yyvopevos, €. g. Tim. 38 B; Parm. 152 B. Again, were it 
necessary to speak of a thing coming into real existence, yiyverOa 
would have to be used in the emphatic position with dv; e. g. 
Soph. 237 A; 245 D. Finally, even more frequently, lest eva 
should be taken in the loose popular sense, e’va vy is employed in 
reference to absolute existence, ¢. g. Phaedr. 247 D. The peri- 
phrases of these participles, however, are not confined to ques- 
tions of ‘being’; Prot. 356 A, Pol. 301 D. The cases in which 
eyopevos appears arise from the need of using a pregnant «va. 
Nom. 881 B, gorw Acyduevov rd pera rovro Here there is no 


2d“ 8 
For the second : ; ‘ 
Eyov 
2d Form 23 
Ist “ 10 
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emphasis on the acf, but to an abiding condition, “Let the next 
topic stand expressed in the following way.” Nom. 773 F, mepi 
yapov 5) rair Aeydpeva, “ Let these things be granted 
to be,” etc. Rep. 588 B, jv d¢ mov Aeydpevor, “ It was laid down in 
the course of the discussion ” (cf. use of jy in Aristotle, etc., of a 
definition which has been arrived at and stillholds). Rep. 490 A; 
Pol. 302 C; Tim. 90 E. Somewhat different are Phil. 11 B; 26 E, 
cf. Nom. 961 D; Soph. 257 D. In Nom. 855 A Aeydpevos is added 
as an afterthought. Other examples of pregnant use of eiva are 
Nom. 763 C and 770 C (where jv is used of a conclusion reached 
in a former part of the discussion) ; Nom. 959 E, gore mpérepa jpiv 
ra copa Kai Wuxi dvra, “ Let us presuppose that bodily and 
spiritual things really exist,” cf. 963 A. Itis gon that gives the 
raison d’étre of the periphr. in Nom 895 E, zor diya deatpovpevor 
... “ There exists a twofold division,” cf. Tim. 77 E. The parti- 
ciple is quite secondary in such passages as Rep. 431 E, év ratrp dy 
cin évdv, Cl. Soph. 257 D; Nom. 870 Toshow the entirely 
secondary place which characterization may have in this form, we 
cite Nom. 692 B, rois rore vopobéras, oirwes dp’ vouoberodrtes, for, 
if the idea of characterization were the main one, the relative 
clause would be tautological, but it is in jeav we find the reason for 
the periphrasis, “the lawgivers who were actually engaged in 
legislation.” Again in Phaedo 118 A, jv Wuyopeva, ‘was actually 
growing cold,’ is used antithetically to the jailer’s assertion as to 
what would take place. In one case, Nom. 768 A, I cannot satis- 
factorily account for the periphr. unless there be an anacoluthon. 
The other passages least easily accounted for are Euthyph. 5 E; 
Nom. 729 B; 800 C.’ 

I will conclude the discussion of periphrases containing the 
present partic. with a summary as regards the use of these combi- 
nations in the authors examined. Periphrases of the first form, as 
well as of the second form in as far as they resemble the others in 
function, were not employed in ordinary speech except in the case 
of certain thoroughly adjectivized participles, to which the few 
cases found in Lysias, Andocides and Isocrates are confined. In 
other cases the combination was felt to do some violence to the 
language, and becomes more harsh as the meaning of the parti- 
ciple lends itself less easily to being conceived as a quality ; hence 


1Again I cite excluded cases which may be open to doubt, Meno 84 A; cf. 
Lys. 204 B; Cleit. 409 E; Rep. 581 E; cf. 478 C and Parm. 136 A; Pol. 271 
A (Camp. ad /oc.) 
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the three groups into which I divided the cases mark stages of 
increasing difficulty. Only four cases of the third group occur in 
the Orators, and three of these, as might be expected, in Demos- 
thenes. A parallel adjective preceding mediates the use of the 
participle, but even examples of this kind are not common and are 
confined to Isocrates, Aeschines and Demosthenes, the first-named 
employing only the easiest combinations. In the second form we 
find cases which do not differ essentially from those of the first 
form, and, having the same function, have the same limitations. 
There is further observable a tendency to use this form in the case 
of verbs which express an abiding condition, particularly yew. In 
general the more emphatic and pregnant the «iva: becomes, the 
easier is the combination, since there is an approximation to the 
ordinary use of a participle of circumstance. Hence in these cases 
there is greater freedom and a wider range of participles. Thucy- 
dides resembles the Orators in his usage. His periphrases of the 
first form are of the ordinary kind, into which adjectivized parti- 
ciples enter. In those of the second form he is bolder, but only 
where the stress of meaning is upon the verb. In the pregnant 
style of Thucydides we should have expected striking cases, but 
he has adopted another method for expressing characteristic, viz. 
the use of a periphrasis containing verbal substantives in -rns. 
Plato exhibits a very free and accurate use of participial peri- 
phrases, as was to be expected in a philosophic writer. They are 
more frequent in the later and more scientific dialogues, Soph- 
istes, Politicus, Parmenides, Phileus and Timaeus, but the Nomoi 
and Epinomis (comprising about 20 per cent. of the whole of 
Plato examined) contain 41 per cent. of periphrasis, an increase 
far beyond the demands of the subject-matter. 


AORIST PARTICIPLE. 


If the theory advanced in this paper be true, periphrases con- 
taining aorist participles are not a priori to be expected, unless in 
exceptional cases. Of the three tenses the aorist is fixed most 
closely to the expression of the actual occurrence of a definite act. 
It is particular and individual; even the gnomic aorist generalizes 
through the particular. Accordingly, the aorist participle is not 
usually placed like the pres. and pf., as an attribute between article 
and noun. It is true, such phrases as obrdés éorly 6 dmoxreivas are 
characteristic, but the characterization consists in the identification 
of two individuals ofros and 6 droxreivas, hence the article. oirds 
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éorw dmoxreivas, On the other hand, does not normally occur, 
since here droxreivas would have to be conceived as a gener- 
alized characteristic, a conception to which the aorist is in its 
essence opposed. I have noted a few cases of aorist periphrases 
which on examination, however, only serve to confirm the con- 
clusions already attained. In the Orators I have noted 4 cases. 
Two of these occur close together in Ant. 3, 8, 4 and 5: 6 madorpi8ns 
dv droxreivas abroy etn and ré petpaxtov ovdevds padAov tay ovppederor- 
tev ¢oti rod oxorod dyaprév. In the former of these passages the 
insertion of the article with dmoxreivas is not difficult, but in the 
second the change is less easy. It is true ré might easily have 
fallen out between éori and rod, but the writer would scarcely have 
said rd duaprév but 6 duaprév, and thus we should have to account 
for a double corruption. There is, moreover, good reason for the 
omission of the article, and I should be unwilling to make the. 
change in either case. In this tetralogy, the prosecution seeks to 
show that the defendant is 6 dmoxreivas and 6 duaprov. Now the 
very use of these terms implies the existence of such a person or 
persons, and from the peculiar circumstances of the case (for which 
from lack of space I must refer to the speeches themselves), had 
the defence admitted the existence of such a person, their client 
must have been that person. In the absence of an indefinite article, 
then, they are forced to employ the aor. partic. as a characterizing 
adjective.’ The other two cases are in Dem. 21 and are intro- 
duced by a parallel noun or adjective: 156, xdyd pév ébedovris viv, 
obros xaracras dvridécews rére Where xaraoras is for é xaraords, the 
article having been omitted under the influence of the parallel 
anarthrous noun. 114, roivuy otros éorw doeBis Kai prapds Kai 
av trooras eireiv . . . affords confirmation of the view that the aorist 
does not lend itself to the expression of characteristic. The nature 
of the signification of the verb brings about the use of the aor. in 
preference to the pres., but the writer feeling that izoords was not 
fitted to express characteristic, annexed the @ and thus gave the 
requisite generalizing force. 

Let us now pass to Plato. The phrase pi drapynbets yévy, Soph. 217 
C, is an evident imitation of tragic style (cf. Soph. Ajax 588; Philoct. 
772) and need not detain us here. The remaining 7 cases are all 
of the second form and parallel to those periphrases of the pres. 
partic. where the raison d’étre lies in the so-called auxiliary and the 


1TIn 2 y 8, the 6 lacking before amoxreivag in the MSS has been inserted, 
rightly I believe, by the editors. 
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PARTICIPIAL PERIPHRASES IN ATTIC PROSE. 3°7 


characterizing force of the participle is absent. The partic. bears 
the same relation to the eiva (yiyveoOa) as it would bear to ¢aive- 
oa, and, as contrasted with the finite form, the periphrasis marks 
two stages, that of the action itself, by the participle, and that of 
the ascertainment, by the verb, e. g. Nom. 737 C, dyxos 8) md7Oous 
ixavds odk yiyvorr’ dv . . ‘would not turn out to 
have been rightly calculated.’ So 866 D; 867 C; 739 E.’ Again, 
Pol. 289 A draws more attention than the finite form would have 
done, to the position of matters subsequent to the act of ‘ placing.’ 
So Nom. 957 C; Tim. 47 CD. It will be noted that this form of 
expression is not common, no examples in the Orators, and 5 of 
all in the Nomoi. In addition there are 4 cases in Plato where 
an adjective precedes; Nom. 711 D isa case with &, parallel to 
Dem. 21, 114 already explained. Nom. 913 C is similar to 737 C 
discussed above. Nom. 829 CD is a case of the aorist being used 
for a pf. under the influence of the negative. Phil. 51 A is excep- 
tional : rd Hovis Soxoveas, odcas Kal peyddas 
érépas twas dua moddas civat Sairas 
pod Aimas . . . Here the writer does violence to the language to 
express a special meaning. ¢avrac6cicas is characteristic and the 
present participle would have been expected, but then the natural 
interpretation would have been, that these pleasures present many 
appearances at one and the same time, whereas he wishes to say 
that they underwent continual change and presented many appear- 
ances 7m succession. He therefore uses the ingressive aorist, the 
characterizing force being sufficiently marked by the neighborhood 
of the participles and adjective.’ 


PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


The perfect tense has a two-fold aspect; in addition to predi- 
cating an activity, it predicates an abiding result of that activity. 
This latter factor may be regarded as an attribute of the thing 
affected, as a quality which has been generated in the thing. A 
pf. participle, we conclude then, approaches an adjective closely ; 
but they differ, inasmuch as the adjective presents a quality merely 


1 The partic. in 739 E might be construed as an ordinary partic. with the 
subject, but the other is preferable. 

*I note as before some rejected cases; in [Lys.] 20,1, airéy is predicate, 
‘for some, having plotted, joined them’; Phil. 64 B, cf. Phaedr. 245 E; Pol. 
265 D; Nom. 740 B; 961 BC; in Nom. 844 D the partic. is an afterthought ; 
Pol. 272 D, corrupt ; Theag. 123 A, mark of late origin. 
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from the point of view of its existence, the pf. participle has regard 
also to its genesis. Of these two sides presented by the pf. tense, 
either may predominate ; but it must be noted that, while to express 
the first of these aspects simply we have another tense, the aorist, 
there is no tense which can assert the second simply. The conse- 
quence of this would be that in general, when the pf. itself is used, 
the main emphasis would lie on the second side—the existence of 
the result. But we have already seen that periphrasis is exactly 
fitted for the presentation of such a conception, and hence the very 
frequent use of periphrasis in the pf. is in accord with the theory 
all along maintained in this paper. Again, since the result of an 
action is more likely to be permanently manifest in the object than 
in the agent, we are not surprised to find periphrasis more common 
in the middle-passive than in the active; and again, the use of finite 
forms for opt. and subj. of pfs. used as presents is also in accord 
with what has been laid down. From what has been said, any 
difference between finite and periphrastic forms in the pf. must in 
any case be evanescent, and in addition to this we have a disinte- 
grating factor in the defectiveness of the pf. paradigm. When 
héAvyrae and wemheypevor eioi were used in exactly the same temporal 
sense, it was inevitable that any difference which might exist between 
heAvvrae and Should be obliterated. Doubtless the 
emphatic pre-position of eivae was often a determining factor. Ido 
not propose then to examine in detail the cases of pf. periphrasis, 
it is sufficient to have shown that the phenomena here also are in 
accordance with the conclusions elsewhere reached. 


W. J. ALEXANDER. 
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IV.—STICHOMETRY. 
ParT II. 


Extension of previous results to Bible-texts. 


It might almost be assumed that the previous investigations as 
to the nature and interpretation of stichometric data, comprehend- 
ing as they do writers of so many different centuries, and books 
of such different character, might be expected to apply without 
further examination to the texts of the Old and New Testaments. 
But as the subject reaches here its greatest importance, and has 
been attended by a good deal of confusion in consequence of the 
facility with which many of the books of the Bible are divisible 
into sense-lines, it becomes necessary to establish over again the 
fixity of the oriyos, and other points connected with the development 
of the art of transcription. This we shall easily be able to do, for 
the examination of the texts after the manner previously explained 
will show that in almost every instance the verse of the ancient 
scribes is a hexameter, and is measured by a standard number of 
letters or syllables. 


Nature of stichometric data for Old and New Testaments. 


The MSS of the Old and New Testaments, but especially of the 
latter, provide us with a rich collection of stichometric references, 
both total and partial, which enable us to measure the text with 
very great accuracy from point to point, and are a very valuable 
addition to any critical apparatus which is aimed at the restoration 
of the text of the early centuries. The total subscriptions stand 
not only at the end of the separate books, but sometimes at the 
close of a group of books, as the Catholic Epistles; the marginal 
subscriptions supply us with the successive fiftieth verses, and also 
with the number of verses proper to any particular lection in a 
book that has been divided for church or private use. 

The stichometric notes do not appear in the archaic numera- 
tion which we noted in Herodotus and Demosthenes, nor does the 
marginal stichometry present itself in the transitional form which 


’ 
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uses the successive letters of the alphabet, but pays no regard to the 
decimal system, as we have seen it in some Plato and Demosthenes 
MSS ; there is, however, no doubt that these marks are of great 
antiquity, and in some cases we shall be able to fix an inferior 
limit to the date of their publication. 


Variations of stichometric attestation. 


There are several hindrances that encounter us at this point of our 
inquiry; and in particular the variety which is found amongst the 
stichometric subscriptions of any one book in different MSS seems 
to militate very strongly against the theory of a fixed and uniform 
verse-measure. A little consideration, however, shows us that the 
same argument would hold against the hypothesis of sense-lines, 
unless we assume that these were perfectly arbitrary in their char- 
acter, and did not constitute a uniform system of division handed 
down by tradition as a convenience to the reader and a safeguard 


to the text. 
The real reason of this variety lies in the following direction. 


First of all we must remember that we are dealing with books 
whose variety of reading is great, and where the importance 
attaching to the acceptance or rejection of a reading is likely to ~ 
make the stichometry agree closely with the compass of the text, 
and change as the text changes. The insertion or rejection, for 
instance, of such a passage as the pericope de adultera would 
modify largely the stichometric count in the Gospel of St. John. 
We must also bear in mind that these books are extant in various 
versions, and unless we adopt the hypothesis of sense-lines, the 
count will vary from version to version, even with a similar text. 

We have further to observe that in the early Bible-texts we have 
certain conventional abbreviations which may in some cases even 
date from the autographs, and which will certainly affect the reck- 
oning if a letter-line be used in the measurements, and probably 
also where the syllable-line is employed. Then there is a fre- 
quent corruption of the actual stichometric data, arising from care- 
lessness on the part of the scribe, and sometimes, perhaps, from 
an ignorance on his part as to the meaning of certain old symbols 
employed to designate the numbers go and goo, etc. Last of all, 
it is possible that we may have to admit in some cases a variety in 
the measuring-line, though we shall still see that the most usual 
unit is the 16-syllabled hexameter. 
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Transition from space-lines to sense-lines. 


We shall also be able to trace that same law of degradation in 
the form of the transcription which we observed to hold in the 
adaptation of continuous uncial texts to public reading ; and it is 
possible that the first step towards this change of style in the early 
MSS consists in the exact numeration of the text from point to 
point by means of a suitable line-unit. 

This change of form is first apparent in the poetical books of the 
Old Testament, from which it seems to have spread gradually to 
the whole of the Bible. We have already seen from Jerome’s 
preface to Isaiah, that the method of division by co/a and com- 
mata was becoming general, and was reckoned by Jerome him- 
self to be as applicable to the Psalms as to the writings of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, and to the prophets as to the Psalms and other 
distinctly poetical books. And it is almost inevitable that if two 
different systems of transcription, corresponding respectively to 
stichometry and colometry, are found in the same volume, that a 
degree of confusion will arise between the regular verses of the 
earlier and the irregular verses of the later system, and that in the 
end one of these systems will entirely supplant the other. This 
explains how it is that we find the term orixos retained even when 
the fixed line to which it properly belongs has disappeared. It is 
in consequence of this degradation of form that we find the poetical 
books of the Old Testament in the earliest uncial MSS written in 
quite a different manner from the rest of the Bible. For example, 
the triple and quadruple columns of the Vatican and Sinaitic 
codices are replaced in these books by double columnsof irregular 
verses, forming a remarkable contrast to the uniform writing of the 
remaining books. I regard it, however, as certain that this quasi- 
stichometry is not the original form of the books where it appears. 
The Song of Solomon, for example, is stated by Nicephorus and 
Anastasius to contain 280 verses ; and, by an actual enumeration, 
it may be seen to be 275. sixteen-syllabled hexameters, which is 
such a close agreement that we may conclude that the earlier 
mode of reckoning, and therefore, in all probability, of division of 
the text, must have been at some time applied to the book in 
question. A great deal of light is thrown upon these points by 
some remarks of Hesychius of Jerusalem, in the sixth century, 
introductory to the study of the twelve minor prophets. An 
examination of the following passage will show the progressive 
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encroachment of colon-writing upon the uniform text, and the con- 
sequent confusion between the crixos, properly so-called, and its 
substitute. 

Srixnpov trav mpodnrav. 

"Eott pev apxaiov rovro trois rd oTtxnddv, ds Ta Toda, 
Tpos Thy Tay pereTopevoy Tas Tpopyreias Oat. ToLyap- 
ody per rov Aavid rov ras mapaBodas 
tov ras mpodnreias éxOépevor, ovyypadeioay émi 
al Thy BiBrov twi cvyypadeicay ov parny év 
tas duddexa BiBos rev Kai GAN’ erred) 
pev Tav cadyvifer Staipecis, diddoxer oTtypar 
Tav amépev mov Set ras Gore kal idi@rnv Kal tov ayav 

It is evident from the foregoing passage that the first means 
employed to facilitate the reading of the continuous texts is znéer- 
punction ; and that interpunction paves the way for colon-writing ; 
Hesychius himself extends the irregular verse-writing to the minor 
prophets, and informs us that some one else had edited the Pauline 
epistles in a similar manner ; and finally we notice that the new 
form of writing has the effect of restoring to the term oriyos some- 
what of its original indefiniteness, and deflecting it from a space- 
line in the direction of a sense-line. 


Actual instance of numbered sense-lines. 


An instance of this deflection may be seen in a MS Memphitic 
Psalter, referred to by Lagarde in his edition under the sign D, 
which has stichometric data to every psalm. An examination of 
these will show that the appended numbers are not proportional to 
the lengths of the psalms, neither in the Hebrew, the LXX, nor 
the Coptic. The following table for the first ten psalms, based on 
Lagarde’s edition and on the LXX, will make this apparent. The 
orixos and psalm are measured in letters : 

Letters Letters 

Memph. fo verse. verse. 

Psalm I 15 514 34-3 40.3 
II 27 755 28.0 29.8 

Ill 15 521 34-7 36 3 

IV 15 619 41.3 43-4 

Vv 28 880 31.4 32.5 


1 Migne, Patrol. Graec. 93, col. 1340. 
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Letters Letters 

Lrivou Memph. to verse. LXX. to verse. 

Psalm VI 21 621 29.6 709 33-7 

VII 37 1180 31.9 1289 34.0 
Vill 17 619 36.4 646 38 

IX 82 2559 31.2 2908 35-4 

xX 17 528 31.0 583 34.3 


It is, however, easy to write the Psalms rhythmically in irregular 
sentences, so as to make the reckoning true. For instance, the 
119th Psalm, which has 176 verses in ordinary Bibles, has 170 in 
the Memphitic text. It is even possible that the figure 6 has 
dropped. The remarkable point to notice is that the irregular 
verses are numbered just like the regular ones, a practice which 
leads to some confusion, though it has the advantage of giving the 
same reckoning for all the various versions. 


Euthalius and his work. 


We turn now to the stichometry of the New Testament. And 
here a fundamental misunderstanding seems to have prevailed for 
alength of time as to the connexion between Euthalius of Alex- 
andria and the stichometric divisions of the text. 

Scholz, in his Prolegomena, I xxvii, states that “ Euthalius in 
epistolis Paulinis, actubus apostolorum et epistolis catholicis, eos 
(sc. versus) ita distinxit in usum lectorum, ut singulae lineae singulas 
absolverent sententias ; qua distinctione observata scirent lectores 
quae continuo spiritu essent legenda, atque ubi intermissione opus 
esset. Exaratis in hunc modum epistolis adtexuit ad calcem cujus- 
que epistolae numerum versiculorum, qui in plurimos codices 
irrepsit.” 

And the same statement somewhat modified seems to have been 
repeated right on to the present. According to Scrivener, Intro- 
duction to the N. T. p. 60,’ “ Euthalius is said to have been the 
author of that reckoning of the oriyo which is annexed in most 
copies fo the Gospels, as well as the Acts and Epistles”; and in the 
introduction to the American edition of Westcott and Hort’s New 
Testament, Dr. Schaff remarks “that the stichometric divisions or 
lines (criyo) corresponding to sentences were introduced by Eutha- 
lius,?? 


'P. 60, 2d Ed.; p. 62, 3d Ed. 

*Misled by the concurrence of these and other New Testament editors and 
critics, I endeavored to believe that in some way Euthalius and stichometry 
were inseparable ; and for this reason stated in a former article that the division 
of the New Testament into numbered sense-lines was introduced by Euthalius. 
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But it will easily be seen that in no strict sense can Euthalius 
ever be regarded as the inventor of stichometry which is anterior 
in date to the Christian era, and by no means a peculiarity of the 
New Testament; that he did not measure the Gospels at all; nor 
will it be easy to prove that he broke up the text into sentences, 
nor are these sentences the oriyo which he enumerates. In fact, 
- the New Testament text was reckoned by oriyo long before the 
time of Euthalius, as we find that Origen reckons the second and 
third epistles of John to be less than a hundred verses, and the 
first epistle to contain a very few; and in the fourth century Eusta- 
thius of Antioch quotes two passages in the Gospel of John, with 
a remark that the interval betweeen them is 135 oriyo. Euthalius 
was a deacon of Alexandria somewhere about A. D. 458, and sub- 
sequently became bishop of Sulca, supposed by some persons to 
be a city in upper Egypt. He describes his work in a dedication 
to a younger Athanasius, in the following language : 

mparov 5) obv éywye Thy BiBAoy orotxiddv avayvous Te Kai 
ypaas, moony dterepduny mpds twa tav ev XptoT@ juar, petpias 
memouperny 

évayxos Toivuy, ws tiv TlavAov BiBXov adrixa xai 
Thy Tay mpakewy Gua ty KaOodtK@v éBdoudd 
movécas, apriws cor mémoua . . 

Toios Tovyapodv ayav imdpxwv Tov . . . Evayxos Eporye 
Thy Te Tav mpagewy BiBAov Gua, KaOodtx@v avayvavai Te Kata 
mpog@diay kai mas Kai dtedeiv Exdotns Tov voiy 
Aemropepas mpocerakas, kai TovTO addKvas eyo 
mpoOvipes memoinkas, Te cvvOeis TovT@Y Td pos, Thy épavTod 
ovupperpiay, mpds eVonuoy avayvwoow, ev Bpaxei ra gor...” 

dua Ociwv papruptdy perpiws évOévde movovpevos.* 

Tas dvayvacets Kai eotixioa Thy BiBrov axpiBas 
kata otixous, kai Ta Kepddata éxdotns avayvaoews trapéOnka, Kai 
ras év aitn pepopevas paptupias, ére otixer dvdyveots 

Some confusion seems to have arisen in the text of the previous 
passages between croynddv and oriynddv. Of the three passages in 
which the words occur, Zacagni edits oro:xyndév in two places, while 
M. Graux with others reads orynddv uniformly. An examination 
of these passages will, I think, show that it is almost as difficult to 


1Zacagni, p 404. Ibid. 405. 3 Jbid. 409. 
4 Jbid. 477. 5 Jbid. 541. 
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prove that Euthalius introduced stichometry into the New Testa- 
ment as to prove that he introduced reading and writing (dvayvois 
re xai ypayas). The peculiar features of the arrangement of his 
text are prefaces, programmata, lists of quotations with reference 
to the authors, sacred and profane, from whom they come, and a 
complete system of convenient lections and chapters. The edition 
was also provided with a stichometric indication on the margin of 
every fiftieth verse and at the close of every complete lection. 
These annotations made reading and quotation a much easier busi- 
ness, but they are clearly only ancillary to the general arrange- 
ment of the work, though by a strange want of perspective the 
last feature has been made the most prominent one in the literary 
estimate of Euthalius. Neither must it be assumed that the lec- © 
tions which Euthalius marked are of his own division ; in the Pau- 
line epistles they have evidently been adopted from some earlier 
father, who gives his own date (A. D. 396?)’ in a prologue to the 
work, which Euthalius merely corrects in an appended sentence. 
The chapters also, at least in the Acts, are divided according to 
two totally distinct systems; this fact alone shows that Euthalius is 
retailing the Masoretic efforts of earlier students.’ 


Importance of the Euthalian stichometry. 


The importance of the stichometric work done by Euthalius 
does not, however, diminish when we discount its originality ; on 
the contrary it increases. For in the first place he distinctly 
informs us that his measurements were accurate ; and in the next 
place, the MSS which he employed, at least for the Acts and Cath- 
olic Epistles,* were the celebrated copies preserved at Caesarea in 
the library of Pamphilus.‘ It is unfortunate that the word dxpBas 
which Euthalius employs, and which makes the weight of his work, 
has been so much overlooked. Accurate measurements made by 
reference to the best MSS provide us with critical data of immense 
value. It becomes interesting, then, to find out what the accu- 
rate measuring line is which Euthalius employs. 

In Zacagni’s edition of Euthalius, or in the less-complete one of 
Migne,’ we have a rich vein of stichometric information which 


Zacagni, p. 536. 
* cf. Tregelles, Canon Muratorianus, p. 104; Hug. Introduction to New Test. 
(English Trans.), i. p. 253. 


*Zacagni, p. 513. 4 Migne, 85, col. 691. 5 Patr. Graec. 85. 
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seems to have been very slightly worked. Not only is every pro- 
gramme, preface, and elenchus measured and the number of oriya 
appended, but there are so many intermediate stichometric data 
supplied for the text that we can measure from point to point with 
great accuracy, as soon as we know the measuring line employed. 

M. Graux examined casually the numeration of the separate 
lections for the Acts of the Apostles, but he was perplexed at find- 
ing that the data supplied by Zacagni from the Vatican Codex 
Regius-Alexandrinus did not tally with those given by a Madrid 
MS Codex Escorial. y—111—6, and he seems to have given up the 
point in despair. The following table affords a comparison between 
the measures of the lections as given by the two MSS, and those 
given by actual division of Westcott and Hort’s text into 16-syl- 


labled erixos : 
Chapter 


Lection. and Verse. Cod. Esc. R. Al Syllabi. 
I Ir 40 one 
115 30 30 
II x 109 109 
Ill 1 136 
IV 32 100 
88 190 
VII 1 (eyévero) 92 94 
Vill 1 75 77 
IX 32 216 
XI 27 283 272 
193 201 
12 XVII 1 164 180 164 
13 XIX 1 239 240 242 
14 15 293 293 307 
15 XXIV 27 168 268 160 
1 XXVII1 198 ? 192 


The remarkable agreement between the first and third columns’ 
leaves little room for doubt that Euthalius employed as his measure 
a rhythm of sixteen syllables. The data of the Madrid MS are 
better preserved than the other’s: in the sixth lection the figure 
p has evidently dropped, and there are several other minor corrup- 


tions. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
° 


_ 


1Some trifling alterations have been made in correcting these figures from 
their first publication in Johns Hopkins University Circulars No, 35. The same 
remark applies to the tables which follow. 
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Comparison between traditional and measured verses. 


A similar closeness of agreement is found between the other 
data supplied by Zacagni for the intermediate stichometry, and 
those furnished by actual measurement of the text; and the 
total is also found to be in remarkable agreement with the sub- 
scription of the best MSS and of Euthalius. The results are so 
good, in fact, that we are tempted to repeat Euthalius’ work, and 
we Shall divide the whole of the Acts and Epistles as given in 
Westcott and Hort into sixteen-syllabled hexameters. This being 
done, we exhibit the results, as in the subjoined table, and compare 
them with those deduced from Euthalius and from the majority of 
the codices of the New Testament in which any verse-measures 


have been preserved. 
yor 
by tradition. by measurement. 


Acts 2556 2559 
James 237 or 242 240 
I Peter 232, 236 or 242" 245 
II Peter 154 162 
I John 274 268 
II John 30 31 
III John 32 31 
Jude 68 70 
Total for Catholic Ep. 1047 1047 
Romans 942 
I Corinthians 897 
II Corinthians 610 
Galatians 304 
Ephesians 325 
Philippians 218 
Colossians 215 
I Thessalonians . 202 
II Thessalonians 112 
Hebrews 714 
I Timothy 239 
II Timothy 177 
Titus 98 
Philemon 42 


1Some confusion is apparent between the subscriptions in James and I Peter, 
which makes it necessary to record the principal variants; in other places 
these are not given, but may be found in Scholz and the ordinary critical 
apparatuses, 
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Correction of previous results for abbreviation. 


The approximation of the results is very striking; but there is 
almost always an excess in the second column, amounting in some 
cases to as much as 5 or 6 per cent.; and this uniformity of effect 
implies some producing cause. Now it can scarcely be maintained 
that the text of Westcott and Hort is ever much in excess of the 
text of Pamphilus, and so we have only one hypothesis to fall back 
upon: the text measured must have had abbreviations in it. ° Let 
us then assume that the four words 6edés, xipsos, inoods, xpords, are 
abbreviated : we ought then on the average to deduct a syllable every 
time the words éeds, xpuorés Occur, and two syllables for the other 
two words. The correction is easily made by means of a concor- 
dance with sufficient accuracy, and the result can be expressed 
at once in hexameters and so deducted: when this is done for the 
Epistles we have as follows: 


Traditional Measured 


Verses. verses. 
James 237 or 242 237 
I Peter 232, 236 or 242 240 
II Peter 154 158 
I John 274 262 
II John 30 30 
III John 32 31 
Jude 68 68 
Romans 919 
I Corinthians 870 874 
II Corinthians 590 596 
Galatians 293 296 
Ephesians 312 314 
Philippians 208 209 
Colossians ~ 208 209 
1 Thessalonians 193 194 
II Thessalonians 106 106 
Hebrews 703 705 
I Timothy 230 234 
II Timothy 172 170 
Titus 97 97 
Philemon 38 40 


Allowing for the diversity of texts and for possible errors in the - 
numbers copied, it would be unreasonable to expect a closer agree- 
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ment between results. We have now the direct comparison between 
the text of Westcott and Hort and the early codices, as well as a 
satisfactory conclusion with regard to the verse-unit employed by 
Euthalius. The importance of this discovery consists in the fact 
that the question of stichometry is now removed froin the region 
of averages, and we are able to determine the length of any pas- 
sage to within a hexameter. The only difficulty of a practical 
character is the divination of the particular forms of abbrevia- 
tion employed in the copies to which Euthalius referred, and in the 
partial stichometry there is the difficulty of determining to what 
part of a line the numerical indication applies. It must also be 
borne in mind that in the statements made by Euthalius as to his 
own accuracy (dxp:Bas) the remark is in strictness limited to the 
Pauline epistles. 

A glance at the results already arrived at will how that the 
greatest inequality between the results is found in the first epistle 
of John, where the traditional measure is 274 verses against 268 or 
262 according as we admit abbreviation or not. At first sight 
this would seem to imply that the Euthalian texts contained a con- 
siderable passage which is not found in Westcott and Hort, and 
the celebrated passage I John v. 7 at once suggests itself. When, 
however, we examine the partial stichometric data which Zacagni 
collected from his Vatican MSS, we find that the same inequality 
runs through the book. For instance, Zacagni directs us to put 
the mark for the first hundred verses against c. ii. 26, at which 
point the actual count has only reached go. There is, therefore, 
some unexplained peculiarity to be dealt with before we can come 
to any critical conclusion as to the verse in question. 


Further verification of the length of the Euthalian verse. 


We may readily confirm the previous results by examining the 
prefaces, prologues, etc., of Euthalius which are prefixed to the 
separate books, a large proportion of which are numbered in oriyou. 
And although in some instances corruption has taken place in the 
figures, the majority of the data agree closely with the hexameter 
hypothesis. For example, the following table will give the com- 
parison between the data supplied for the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles and the numbers obtained by syllabic division. 
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Acts of the Apostles. 


Traditional. Calculated. 


IIpddoyos trav Tpagewr om. 628) 140° 138 
( 640) 107 
"ExOeots xepadaiav ( 652) ?17 II 
Kedadata trav Tpagewv ( “ 652) 172 178 
Breviarium capitulorum( “ 661) 40 40 
Catholic Epistles. 
Avaxeadaiwors on. 668) 14° 14 
Kedadata ( 677) 25 26 
Kegadata Terpov a’ ( 680) 25 24 
( 684) 10 10 
Kedadata a’ ( 685) 23 23 
Kedadata "Iwdvvov ( 688) 5 
Kepadata ( 689) Il II 


And in the same way we might count the text of Euthalius 
through the Pauline Epistles, and we should find our hypothesis 
fully confirmed. There is sometimes, as above, a little confusion 
in the figures, but this is precisely what we expect when figures are 
handed down by successive transcription. 

These then are some of the results of comparison between a 
measured selected text and the traditional verse-numberings. 
Although they are more irregular in the Gospels, to which we shall 
presently refer, than in the Epistles, it must be admitted that in 
both cases (but especially in the Epistles) they offer a new critical 
instrument to the student of the New Testament, by means of 
which to restore the text to the same compass as it occupied in 
early copies. 

The matter is, however, much complicated by those causes which 
produce diverse measurement, to which allusion has been already 
made. Corruption of the data is common, and frequently affects 
the greater part of the testimony: for example, the number of 
verses in Romans is 920, as given by Euthalius and many MSS; 
but a larger group gives the impossible AK and AH, which are 
nothing more than a corruption of AK. It is, perhaps, a reasonable 
prediction that the next edition of the New Testament will be 
accompanied by a marginal stichometry. 


1 PN in Reg. Alex. PM in Cod. Esc. 
2 PN in Reg. Al. PK in Cod. Esc. PZ or PH corr. 
3 The reading AI of R, Al. and IA of Cryptoferr. are evidently corruptions 
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Chapter. 
I, 15 
1, 19 
2, 36 
3, II 
4, 23 
4, 3! 
6, 1 
6,5 
7,10 
7> 53 
7,60 
8, 13 
8, 34 
9,1 
9, 15 
9, 31 
9, 36 

10, 12 

11,7 
II, 27 
13, II 
14, I 

15,1 

15, II 


by count as 

No.of before: 16- 

verses. syll, abbr. 
40 40 
50 50 
150 150 
200 201 
300 297 
315 319 
440 438 
45° 449 
500 501 
600 610 
625 625 
650 654 
700 793 
717 719 
750 751 
792 795 
800 804 
850 851 
95° 954 
998 1000 
1100 1102 
1200 1201 
1271 1271 
1300 1301 


No. of verses 
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Instances of partial stichometry. 


Zacagni, in his edition of Euthalius, has furnished us with a 
series of notes and various readings under the title “‘ Variae lectiones 
ex Regio Alexandrino Vaticanae Bibliothecae codice depromptae. 
Amongst these are found a great many instances of partial stich- 
ometry : some of these coincide with the close of the lections ; and 
others have reference to the measurement by fifties and hundreds, 
of which Euthalius speaks as having been a feature of his edition, 
though it is by no means certain that he introduced it. 
lowing intsances are given for the margin of the Acts: 


Chapter. 
15, 34 
ay, 3 
17, 15 
18, 4 (?) 
18, II 
19, II 
20, 7 
20, 28 
21, 8 
21, 14 
21, 28 
22, 5 
22, 26 
23, 10 
23, 30 
24, 18 
25,4 
25, 12 
26, I 
27,1 
27, 10 
27, 29 
28,1 
28, 17 


The fol- 
No of verses 
by count as 
No.of before: 16- 
verses. syll. abbr. 
135° 1352 
1465 1460 
1500 1502 
155° 1570 
1590 (?) 1580 
1650 1655 
1750 175! 
1800 1803 . 
1850 1852 
1870 1870 
1900 1905 
1950 1953 
2000 2004 
2050 2046 
2100 2102 
2150 2153 
2170(?) 2187 
2200 2210 
2250 2255 
2325 2336 
2350 2360 
2400 2406 
2450 2452 
2500(?) 2485 


And the completed reckoning gives us 2559, which must be cor- 
rected for abbreviations to 2527; results which agree very closely 
with the number given by Euthalius, 2556; and the number given 
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by Scholz from a large group of manuscripts, 2524. It will be 
noticed that our reckonings are 2 or 3 verses only in excess in 
either case. 

In the partial stichometry tabulated above, it will be noticed that 
the results (which I have done my best to keep clear of error) are 
very closely in harmony with one another: and it is conceivable 
that the adoption of a letter-line might make the approximation 
even more close. In one or two of the data errors appear, as at 
c. XVIII 4, where we have 1550 verses; and at XXV 4 we are told 
to put the figure 2170, where the scribe seems to have dropped a 
ten, and the defect shows itself in the subsequent figures. It must 
be remembered that a single printed verse will sometimes contain 
five or six orixor, So that we could hardly look for much better agree- 
ment, and we must defer a closer critical comparison until the text 
can be printed stichometrically with proper abbreviations, and an 
accurate marginal reckoning of the lines, suitable for comparison 
with a revised critical edition of Euthalius. J think we may con- 
clude also that the printed text of Westcott and Hort in the Acts 
is within three hexameters of the text circulated in the third 
century. 

The importance of these intermediate stichometric data is obvious ; 
and the only difficulty in applying them lies in the determination 
of the part of the verse to which the stichometric number belongs. 
Sometimes an intimation of this is given by Zacagni, at other times 
he does no more than designate the verse against the margin of 
which the mark stands. 

Let us apply the evidence supplied by these marks to the critical 
question of the authenticity of the passage Acts VIII 38. The 
doubtful sentence is about three hexameters long. Against the 
margin of VIII 34 stands the number 700: against the first verse 
of IX, which is also a new lection, the number 717. 

The 34th verse of the eighth chapter is 2} hexameters, from the 
35th to the end is 13 hexameters, omitting the doubtful words, and 
the first verse of the gth chapter is a hexameter and a half. 

But since this first verse ought clearly not to be counted, for the 
beginning of the lection is the point noted, we have at the most 
15? hexameters, with no allowance made for abbreviation. It 
requires, therefore, the disputed passage to make up the tale. 
The partial stichometry, therefore, recognizes this passage. 

We shall now give in order for the Catholic Epistles, for con- 
venience of reference, the Euthalian measures, together with any 
partial stichometry supplied by Zacagni: 


t 
‘a 
| 
| 
i 
ik 
14 
if 
| 
| 
if 


James 
I Peter 


II Peter 
I John 


II John 


III John 
Jude 


James 


I Peter 


II Peter 


I John 
II John 


III John 
Jude 


Romans 


I Corinthians 
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Lection I 


II (c. 3, 1) 


Lection I 


II (c. 2, 9) 


Lection I 
Lection I 


II (c. 3, 15) 


Lection I 
Lection I 
Lection I 


Lection I 
II 

III 

IV 


Lection I 
II 


c 1, 6 
2, 38 
ad fin. 
c. 2,9 
c. 4, 19 
ad fin. 
c. 2, 20 
c. 3, 17 
ad fin. 
c. 2, 26 
4, 38 
ad fin. 
ad fin. 
v. 14 
ad fin. 


In the Pauline Epistles we have the following data : 


§, 2 
c. 9, I 
c. 12, I 
c. 15, I 


7,2 


III c. 8, 1 


IV 
Vv 


c. 12, I 
c. 15, I 


Total 


Total 


Verses. 
II2 


121 
58? 
149? 
154 
150 
140 
30 
31 
68 


50 
100 
230 (? 237) 


323 
50 
58 
200 
246 
50 
100 
150 
154 
100 
37 
32 
68 
242 
248 
185 
125 
920 
250 
84 
116 
| 266 
| 870 
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II Corinthians 


Galatians 
Ephesians 
Philippians 
Colossians 


I Thessalonians 
II Thessalonians 


Hebrews 


I Timothy 
II Timothy 
Titus 
Philemon 


Lection I 
Il c. 4,7 
III c. 8, 1 
IV c. 10, 1 
Total 
Lection I 
II c. 3, 15 
Total 
Lection I 
II c. 4, 1 
Total 
Lection I 
II c. 3, 1 
Total 
Lection I 
II c. 3, 17 
Total 
Lection I 
Lection I 
Lection I 
II c. 7, 11 
III c. 11, 1 
Total 
Lection I 
Lection I 
Lection I 
Lection I 


Total for the Pauline epistles, 


The partial stichometry is as follows: 
50 Romans c. 9, 30 550 
600 
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Verses. 
152 
156 

94 
187 


590 


130 
163 
293 


136 
176 
312 


157 
51 
208 


193 
106 


257 
232 
214 
703 
230 
179 (? 172) 
97 
37 
4936 


| 2, 14 100 II, I 

i 3,9 150 II, 24 650 
1 4, 9 200 12, 1 675 
| 5,1 240 12, II 700 
5, 6 250 13, 13 75° 
| 6, I 300 14, 23 800 
71 350 15, 25 850 
! 7, 21 400 16, 18 goo 
8, 22 45° 

i 
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j 120 
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50 


I Thess. 


II Thess. 


Hebrews 


325 
ICor. c. 1, 26 88, 550 
3, 4 100 12, 27 600 
4, 8 150 14, 29 700 
5,10 . 200 15, 1 720 
7> 27 300 15, 16 75°. 
8, 1 331 15, 47 800 
9, 16 400 16, 13 850 
II, 10 500 
liCor. «3,2 100 Il Cor. c¢. 9, 14 400 
5, 10 200 II, 4 450 
8, 1 308 II, 26 500 
8, 20 350 12, 18 550 
Gal. 2, 3 50 Gal. C. 3, 24 150 
2, 22 , 100 4, 27 200 
3, 15 130 5, 22 250 
Ephes. c. 3, 3 100 Ephes. c. 5, 28 250 
3, 21 136 6, 19 300 
4, 10 150 
Phil. 8, 50 Phil. 120 
2, 19 100 4, 18 200 
Colos. c. I, 23 50 Colos. c. 3, 18 157 
2, 14 100 4, 16 200 
3, 13 150 | 
Mc. 2, 10 50 I Thess. c. 5, 3 150 
100 
2, 9 50 
EE c. 2, 8 50 Hebrews c. 9, 21 400 
3, 12 100 II, 5 500 
4, 14 150 II, 26 550 
5, 13 200 12, 4 600 
250 13, I 650 
7, 25 300 13, 23 700 
9, I 350° 
ITim. c. 4,1 100 I Tim. 6,10 200 
5, 11 150 
Il Tim. c. 2, 14 50 II Tim. c. 4, 16 150 
3, 6 100 . 
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Extension of enquiry to the Gospels. 


When we turn to the Gospels we find a difficulty arises from the 
fact that almost all the causes which tend to produce variety of stich- 
ometric subscription are in operation. In particular the variety of 
texts is great. The Textus Receptus, for example, shows an 
excess of at least 50 hexameters in the Gospel of Matthew over 
the text of Westcott and Hort. This makes our enquiry extremely 
interesting, for we begin at once to ask such questions as relate to 
the authenticity of the last twelve verses of Mark, the pericope de 
adultera, and other important passages. Does the stichometry, 
which is certainly very ancient, recognize these disputed places as 
belonging to the texts of the New Testament on which its reckon- 
ing is based? In the first place we have to face the diversity of the 
traditional measurements; the following tables are based upon 
numbers supplied by Scholz, Tischendorf and Scrivener. 


Matthew. 


428 

421 

157 

161 

164, 262, 300, 376 Spd’ =(? Bovd’) = 2554 
9, 13, 124, 163, 174, 175, 345, 346, 427 —_ BE’ = 2560 
G. H. S. 7, 18, 28, 41, 45. 46, 48, 50, 117, 

122, 131, 153, 237, 241, 246, 252, 261, 263, ae 


277, 280, 7. 347; 348, 388, 435, and 
1, m, n, w, (of Scr. 


K. 6, 116, 387 


339 
264, 273 


4 
164, 262, 300, 376 

117, 153, 157 

A. 

G. H. S. 7, 18, 28, 41, 45, 48, 50, 128, 280 ae 
202, 237, 241, 246, 252, 261, 267, 277) 280, 

290, 292, 301, 347; 388 

9, 13, 124, 163, 174, 175, 339 349, 427, 435, axis’ 
K. 6, 116, 387, 128, 131 av’ 


264, 273 ford! 


i 
| 
| 
MS. Lriyou. 
q 
By! = 2700 
Bok = 2860 
Mark. 
4 = 1020 
| = 1506 
q = 1550 
| 1590 
q 
= 1616 
| = 1700 
| eee = 1829 
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Luke. 


20 Axe’ =: 

A. 164, 262, 300, 376 Bxog! = 2676 

124, 163, 174, 175, 345» 346 2740 

9, 13) 427 By’ = 2750 

157 bye’ = 2760 

G. H. K. S. 4, *. 28, 41, 45, 46, 48, 50, 

116, 117, 122, 128, 131, 153, 202, 237, 241, , _ 

246, 261, 263, on. 280, Bo = 2800 

347, 348, 387, 388, 435, and 1, m, n, 

264, 273 iyont’ = 3827 
John. 

jar’ = 1300 

157 = 1930 

20 Be = 2010 

9, 13, 124, 163, 174, 175, 345, 367, 427 Bro’ = 2024 

A. 164, 262, 300, 376 Bo = 2210 

G. H. S. 4, 6, 7, 18, 28, 41, 45, 46, 48, 50, 

122, 128, 131, 167, 202, 241, 252, 261, 263, ' —_— 

267, 277, 280, 290, 292, 301, 347, 348, 387, | ”” ’ 


388, and 1, m, n, 


These are the principal MSS data, and it must be owned that 
their discordance is a formidable objection to the assumption that 
the Gospels are measured in precisely the same way as the Epistles. 
A number of the data are evidently corruptions ; in Matthew fo¢’ 
is probably altered from ,8¢¢’; in Luke x¢’ is obtained by omission 
of a single letter from ,Byo¢’, and so on. 

In the Synoptic Gospels, the main body of the MSS divides into 
two groups, of which one gives the criyo to the nearest hundred, 
and the other goes more into detail. When we find Matthew to 
consist of 2560 or 2600, Mark of 1616 or 1600, Luke of 2740 or 
2800, we may regard the larger group of MSS as less accurate 
than the other. The problem is now much simplified. 

In the Gospel of John the numbers are difficult to arrange ; it 
is almost impossible to believe that the book contains 2300 verses, 
and we may perhaps set the result again with the group of MSS 
that gives 2024. This is the number given by Scrivener. For the 
present, then, let us adopt the numbers 2560, 1616, 2750, 2024 for 
the four Gospels. We must now divide the text of Westcott and 
Hort and the Textus Receptus into 16-syllabled rhythms as before, 
firstly, without abbreviations of text, and secondly, with the same 
abbreviations as were previously noted. We have then: 
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MSS. W.& H. W.& H. (abbr) Text. R. Text. R. (abbr. 
Matthew 2560 2433 2397 2492 2456 
Mark 1616 1494 
Luke 2750 2591 2551 
John 2024 1948 1903 

In every case we find the text of Westcott and Hort in defect 
by 100 or 150 verses, and the case is not much better with the 
Textus Receptus, which is also considerably in defect. Seeing, 
then, that the longest and shortest edited texts alike disagree with 
the data, we have no alternative but to assume a shorter measuring 
line. Let us try a orixos of fifteen syllables.’ We have this time: 

MSS. W.& H. W.& H.(abbr) Text. R. Text. R. (abir.) 
Matthew 2560 2595 2557 2658 2619 
Mark 1616 1611 1592 
Luke 2750 2764 2720 
John 2024 2077 2029 a ° 
A comparison between the different columns shows that the agree- 
ment is close between the assumed traditional data and the result 
of measuring 15-syllable rhythms with the usual abbreviations. 

This concordance of results is very close in Matthew and John; 
and, if we add to the reckoning in Mark the 25 hexameters which 
represent the last twelve verses of that Gospel, the agreement 
becomes as close in this case also. We must admit, therefore, that 
the ancestry of the MSS quoted recognizes these twelve verses as 
part of the Gospel, while the contrary is testified by A, which reads 
1590, of which ds’ and adr’ are evidently corruptions. 

Similar reasoning shows that the pericope de adultera was not 
included in the standard copies of St. John. With regard to the 
Gospel of Luke the matter is more complicated. At first sight we 
might be tempted to assume that the usual abbreviations were 
wanting, but a little further consideration inclines to believe that 
the irregularity in the figures is due to the fact that every step in 
the genealogy as given in Luke is marked as a separate oriyos in 
the most ancient MSS. And this feature is probably derived from 
- the autograph itself, in which the continuous writing would have 
made the reading of the genealogy peculiarly difficult. I believe 
it will be found that in general short lines in a MS written sticho- 
metrically are not counted ; but this can hardly be the case with a 
long document like the genealogy. We must then either count 
the separate clauses as half-verses or whole ones. In the former 


1This assumption would imply a later date for the reckonings, as the 
verse-limits contract with the advance of time ; and generally speaking, the 
longer verse is the earlier. 
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case we must increase our count in Luke by about 22 verses, and 
in the latter by about 59. This will make the number of verses to 
be 2744 or 2779 in an abbreviated text; and the former of these 
numbers approaches very closely to the traditional 2750. It will 
be remembered that we include in our count all those passages 
which Westcott and Hort enclose in double brackets. 

A similar process applied to the genealogy in Matthew would 
add about 7 or 8 verses making the abbreviated text in Matthew 
to be 2565 verses. 

To sum up the results of our enquiry in the Gospels: We 
selected from the stichometric annotations those numbers which 
had the fairest show of accurate preservation; after which by 
dividing a modern edited text in a certain manner we found that 
this text was only five verses in excess in Matthew, if it was in 
excess at all; that it was within a single verse of the traditional 
number in Mark, and not more than five verses in excess in John. 
In the Gospel of Mark we were obliged to admit the last twelve 
verses to make up the reckoning, and for the same reason to reject 
John VII 53-VIII 11. In Luke we were uncertain as to the rela- 
tion between the measured and traditional texts ; the longer of our 
two available results required us to reject most of those passages 
which Westcott and Hort designate as Western non-interpolations, 
and which amount to something under 25 verses. This would 
leave the measured text some 9 verses in excess of the traditional. 

In no case does the Textus Receptus afford us a reasonable con- 
cordance with the traditional figures. The later MSS thus appear 
as witnesses against themselves. 

This is perhaps as near as we can expect to come in the matter 
of agreement between tradition and computation at present. It 
must be remembered that if our hypothesis of an abbreviated text 
be correct, it will become necessary to examine the forms of abbre- 
viation proper to the separate Gospels. We have only employed 
four of the most common of them; and the remaining cases will 

produce a further very slight reduction. If, for example, the word 
mvedpa is abbreviated to r»a we ought to deduct one verse for every 
fifteen or sixteen times that this word occurs. It is therefore very 
likely that an even more complete agreement may exist. But for 
the present let it suffice to have shown that the compass of the 
text of Westcott and Hort does not vary normally more than one- 
fourth per cent. from the early copies which the stichometry regards. 
The value of the results deduced (as for the doubtful sections in 
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Mark and John) cannot of course be higher than the worth of the 
oldest MSS involved in the tradition. 

Incidental difficulties will arise in the working out of the 
hypotheses, with regard to the manner of syllabic division in early 
centuries. For instance, the question arises as to whether, in MSS, 
vids is dissyllable or trisyllable, etc. 

All the canonical books of the New Testament have now been 
discussed, with the exception of the Apocalypse. For this there 
are no data of any importance in the MSS, but the stichometric 
table of Nicephorus gives 1400. By actual enumeration we find 
1224 hexameters, unabbreviated, which does not agree with the 
table. 


Old Testament Stichometry. 


For the study of the Septuagint and Apocryphal books, the 
chief authority is the stichometric table of Nicephorus, previously 
alluded to; the same table is exhibited in a Latin translation of 
Anastasius. In almost every instance the number of verses is 
given by the approximate hundreds. A stichometric table is also 
given in the Codex Claromontanus. Other data referred to by M. 
Graux are Cod. reg. 1888 Catena in Heptateuchum, Codex Escori- 
alensis Q2—1—13, etc. M. Graux employs these numerical data 
to establish the equivalence of the oriyos and the average hexameter. 

The table of Nicephorus has been reprinted in Credner, Zur 
Gesch. d. Kan. 119 sqq., in Migne’s Patrologia 100, col. 1055 sqq., 
and in Westcott on the Canon, p. 560-2. It is therefore unne- 
cessary to repeat it; but it is well to notice that Westcott hardly 
does justice to the intention of stichometry when he says (p. 520) 
that stichometries are no more than tables of contents. If the 
table of Nicephorus had been a little less approximate in its numbers 
and in a better state of preservation it would have been valuable 
indeed, and it well deserves a careful examination in the light of 
the previous researches. As it stands, it sufficiently verifies (which 
no mere table of contents would do) the hypothesis of the hexam- 
eter line-unit, and it is incidentally interesting as throwing light on 
the compass of some lost apocryphal books. For instance, the 
prophecy of Eldad and Modad, which is quoted in Hermas’ Vision 
II 3, is stated to be 300 verses, or almost as long as the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. So also the Apocryphal Ascension of Moses, to 
which Euthalius' and Origen? refer the quotation in Jude 9, is a 


1 Zacagni, p. 485. ? Orig. de Princip. iii 2. 
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work twice as long as the Epistle to the Hebrews. To the same 
source Euthalius’ refers Gal. 6, 15, odre meprropy re 
ria GAAa Kaw) riots, Which throws light upon the reading of Codex 
Band allied documents which omit é¢v yo w. I suppose we may 
assume the genuineness of these quotations, for either Euthalius 
verified them himself, or being, as he says, merely a novice, and 
having no originality beyond what we may call a printer’s or 
editor’s originality, he referred to some earlier writer ; a supposition 
which by no means detracts from the value of the quotations. And 
who shall say that the greater part of Euthalius’ work does not 
date from the time and school of Origen himself? 
J. RENDEL HarRIs. 


1 Zacagni, p. 561. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader in Prose and Verse. By HENRY SWEET, M. A. Third 
edition, revised and enlarged. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1881. 


An Anglo-Saxon Primer. By HENRY SWEET, M.A. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1882. 

Specimens of Early English. By the Rev. RicHARD Morris, LL.D. Part I, 
A. D. 1150-1300. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1882. 


Mr. Sweet’s well-known Anglo-Saxon Reader reached a third edition two 
years ago, but without “the complete revision promised in the preface to the 
second edition,” and to make such revision he still awaited the publication of 
Sievers’s Germanic Grammar and his own Oldest English Texts. Sievers’s Angh- 
Saxon Grammar was published in 1882, and Sweet’s Oldest English Texts is 
referred to as authority for the gender of certain words in a recent number of 
the Anglia, so that we shall probably soon have a new edition of the Reader, 
which has already superseded most other Anglo-Saxon text-books. Meantime, 
however, to meet the want of a more elementary “introduction to the study of 
Old-English,” Mr. Sweet has prepared his Anglo-Saxon Primer, and says, “ My 
main principle has been to make the book the easiest possible introduction to 
the study of Old-English.” It deserves notice in passing that, while Mr. 
Sweet says in his Reader (p. xi): “In this book the name ‘Old English’ will 
be used throughout,” and repeats this in his Primer (p. 1), his more practical 
publishers persist in using the name ‘Anglo-Saxon’ as a title for each, so that 
Mr. Sweet will have to “reform it altogether” before the public will under- 
stand that ‘Anglo-Saxon’ and ‘Old-English’ mean the same thing. Mr. 
Sweet’s Primer contains no poetry, and its 116 pages are made up as follows: 
Grammar, 54 pages, Texts, 36, Notes, 6, and Glossary, 20, The Grammar 
contains a useful synopsis of Anglo-Saxon inflection, but in the effort to be 
concise the phonology lacks clearness and has some omissions, as under mufa- 
tions, a to @, 0 to é, é to te, ea to ze, and eo to te, and the z-mutation is the only 
one treated. Mr. Sweet still prefers to use the terms mutation and gradation 
rather than wm/aut and ad/aut, but the German terms are decidedly preferable, 
and have now been used long enough in English to be regarded as thoroughly 
anglicized. He also discards the term dreaking, thus losing a convenient term 
for a most important phonetic change, and classes dreakings with other changes, 
as on page 5 ad fin, 

In the Primer the symbol 9 is discarded, and while in Reader the pro- 
nunciation of short @ is given as in S, G. stock on p. xiv, and in Primer as in F. 
beau, p. 2 ad init., the key-word not is given for this sound in Reader, p. xvii, 
and Primer, p. 2 ad jin. The English word wholly, as given by Prof. March, 
expresses the sound more exactly. In both works Mr. Sweet has changed his 
former views with respect to some sounds, now saying, “g had the sound of 
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E. y before 7, ¢,¢, both short and long” (R., p. xiv, cf. P., p. 3), and “s had 
the sound of z” (R., p. xv, P., p. 4). In Primer the character 5 is discarded, 
and p always written, but pronounced with “the sound of our ¢# (= dh) in 
then,” except after “ hard” (é. ¢. voiceless) consonants. Nothing seems gained 
by this forced consistency to suit beginners, Under gradation (p.6)a... 4, 
as in mam, ndmon, is omitted, and a little fuller explanation here would have 
aided beginners. Mr. Sweet still adheres to the classification of nouns by 
plurals, though the classification by stems has many advantages, not the least 
of which is its aid to the student in comprehending the uniform scheme of 
Teutonic grammar. Under as-plurals in Primer the 7- and w-nouns of Reader 
(i. ¢., the ja- and wa-, or according to Sievers the jo- and wo-stems) are omitted, 
and nothing is gained by changing the usual order of the cases in inflection, 
and, under adjectives, of the genders too. Some useful, though brief, remarks 
on the declension of proper names are added in Primer, but the explanation of 
the use of the weak declension in adjectives is omitted, which is the more 
noticeable as the inflection of the article with the adjective is also omitted in 
Primer: here too the genitive plural is given as gédena, and nothing said, as in 
Reader, of the occurrence of the more usual gédra, Under the Demonstrative 
Mr. Sweet now states that “sé as a demonstrative and personal pronoun has the 
vowel long,” but this statement does not occur in Reader. He also writes in 
Primer pds min word (pp. 21, 44, 45, 62) for pds mine word of the Reader (pp. 
xc, xcii, 51), and says (pp. 43-4) the possessive pronouns always keep the strong 
form, but according to the Reader (p. 1), méme is strong as well as mén. In 
Verbs (p. 22), “ vowel-mutation” is written for “ -gradation,” and p. 23, “1st and 
2d persons ” for “2d and 3d,” and under the mutations (p. 23), @ to ae, ¢ to ie, 
and # to y, are omitted. On p. 25 we find weaxan now classed with the fad/- 
conjugation (though placed in Reader under the shake-conjugation), 2. ¢., the 
reduplicating verbs, but no hint is given in either Reader or Primer that this 
is the reduplicating class. However easy for the memory it may be to class 
Anglo-Saxon verbs by using an English verb for a title, something more is 
needed to designate their systematic arrangement ; the arrangement by classes 
showing reduplication and ablaut, as in all the German grammars, is far 
preferable, and here again it aids the student in learning his Teutonic gram- 
mar. In the fa//-conjugation examples are wanting of stems showing a before 
two consonants, as sfannan, and those showing de, as /defan, the latter being 
an important omission, as this verb occurs in the texts. The order and name- 
verbs of some of the conjugations are different in Primer and Reader, an 
apparently unnecessary change, and the verb scacan, which gives the name to 
one conjugation, is omitted. Under weak verbs in Primer the wean-conjuga- 
tion is classed as entirely separate from the 4ve-conjugation, thus differing 
from the Reader, but for the better. The classification by stems would be 
preferable here too. In I (b), p. 32, tellan is omitted, though occurring in the 
texts. Under preteritive-presents, called by Mr. Sweet “ strong-weak verbs,” 
unnan and dugan are omitted in Primer; they might have been added for the 
sake of completeness. A few pages on derivation and a serviceable compen- 
dium of syntactical usages complete the grammar of the Primer. 

The texts consist of sentences “gathered mainly from the Gospels, Aelfric’s 
Homilies, and the Chronicle,” selections from St. Matthew and the Old Testa- 
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ment (Aelfric’s Translation and Homilies), and from the Chronicle, and “‘ King 

Edmund,” from Aelfric’s Lives of the Saints. They are well suited for elemen- 

tary practice in reading, and if any criticism were made, it would be that they 

might be increased to advantage, especially the extracts from the Chronicle ; 
brief extracts might be made from the Laws and from King Alfred’s transla- 
tions, and a few pieces of poetry might be added, for many students want an 
elementary knowledge of Anglo-Saxon simply as a basis for the historical 
study of English, and with a little increase in the selections for reading Mr. 
Sweet’s Primer would suffice for this purpose without interfering with the use 
of the Reader by those who have time for a more extended course. In teach- 
ing we must have an eye to the practicable, and it is not every school or col- 

; lege that can find time for the Reader. Mr. Sweet has, however, done a service 
to Anglo-Saxon teachers and students, though we could wish that he had 
adopted a different classification of the declensions and conjugations. There 
is still room for an elementary Reader based on Sievers’s Grammar. The fol- 
lowing misprints are noted fora second edition: p. 58,1. 91, amsdene (omsien 
alone being given in glossary); p. 59,1. i112, féogandan ; 1.139, secgap; p. 61,1. 
188, Hdeland ; p. 70,1. 57, dncennedum (Thwaites gives ancennedan) ; p. 83,1. 39, 
to; p. 87, 1, 167, and p. 88, 1. 191, Péodréd should have capital p; p. 87, 1. 178, 
gefremmam, In notes, p. 92, 1. 120, the reference p. 25 should be p. 79; a note 
might have been added on Chronicle, p. 81, ll. 80, 81, 46 pdm gecierdon, after 
Thorpe and Earle, and on p. 88,1. 215, it might be a question whether chaman 
is not an accusative in apposition rather than an “ instrumental dative of 
defining.” 

The glossary is very meagre in its definitions, but may answer its purpose. 
A few omissions have been noticed : for-gietan, gehdelan, sweostor, sweotol, tima, 
and the possessive adjectives dower, incer, uncer and wre. 

Take it altogether, the Primer is the most useful introduction to the study of 
Anglo-Saxon that we have, but by a slight revision it might be made still more 
useful. I concur fully in the hope expressed by Mr. Sweet “ that this little 
book may prove useful not only to young beginners, but also to some of our 
professors of and examiners in the English language, most of whom are now 
beginning to see the importance of a sound elementary knowledge of ‘Anglo- 
Saxon,’” 

The long-awaited Specimens of Early English, Part I, has at last appeared, 
and with Part II (published some years ago, and covering the fourteenth cen- 
tury) it now bridges over the Transition English period; and these two books, 
with Mr. Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader on the one hand, and Prof. Skeat’s 
Specimens of English Literature on the other, supply us with a complete 
series of specimens of English from King Alfred to Spenser. If they serve no 
other purpose, they will at least teach English-speaking people the continuity 
of their own language and literature, and schools and colleges will be no 
longer excusable for not teaching English historically. Dr. Morris and Prof. 
Skeat, who has aided the editor in the preparation of Part I, as in that of Part 
II, have placed teachers of English under many obligations. Heretofore Prof. 
Corson’s Handbook of Anglo-Saxon and Early English, which includes from 
the A. S. Gospels to Chaucer, was the only work accessible for this period to 

those who did not know German; and even in German, Prof. Zupitza’s Ubungs- 
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buch is too meagre, Prof. Wiilcker’s Lesebuch does not begin early enough, 
and Maetzner’s Altenglische Sprachproben, still the fullest and most useful for 
advanced students, is not so suitable for more elementary instruction, as it is 
without grammar or glossary, Maetzner’s separate glossary being so extensive 
and so slow in its publication that it will be completed about the end of the 
century. The present volume consists of nearly 100 pages of Early English 
grammar based on the Southern dialect (in part contained also in Part IT), and 
following as closely as possible Mr. Sweet’s arrangement and classification of 
declensions and conjugations in his Anglo-Saxon Reader. Prof. Skeat has 
prefixed sections on pronunciation and metre, the former after Ellis, with a 
scheme of the vowels, chiefly after Stratmann in the Philological Society’s 
Transactions for 1867, but “ with some re-arrangement and slight modifications.” 
It is this “‘ re-arrangement” that is objectionable from the historical point of 
view. A student will hardly take up this volume without an elementary 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, and Prof. Skeat acknowledges this in his preface, 
p. xvi, Therefore the vowels should have been arranged on the basis of the 
Anglo-Saxon vowels, showing under what different forms each Anglo-Saxon 
vowel appears in Early English. This arrangement is not only much simpler, 
but more logical, and is strictly historical. The list as given has some omis- 
sions, ¢. g., Short a= A. S. ea; ae = A.S. a, ¢, ¢, and ea; and long ae=A, 
éa,so common in Layamon; also aem will hardly answer for an example of ae 
=A.S.ae. The phonology should be revised and rearranged. Prof. Skeat’s 
section on metre, though brief, is useful, as text-books universally, one may 
say, neglect this important subject; his remarks on the metre of Layamon 
may be usefully compared with what Schipper says (III 7) on the same subject. 
In the forms of the pronouns there are several omissions, but perhaps it was 
not intended to give a// the various forms which occur in the dialects. The 
strong verbs are classed as in Sweet, although the order differs from that in 
both Reader and Primer; in a connected series of text-books we should expect 
itto be the same in each. There are, however, some wrong classifications : 
gnawen (p. lxvi) belongs to the shake-, not to the /fa//-conjugation ; drepen and 
stehen to the give-, not to the dear-conjugation ; and some omissions of verbs 
are found in the texts and glossary: /aken, under fall; wreken, under give ; 
ripen (?), of which a past plural vefen is found in I 196, and wéten, under drive, 
and éruken under choose ; also drapen, II 28, past plural of drepen, is omitted in 
the list of verbs; and waxen is put under shake, as in Sweet’s Reader. 
Under anomalous verbs daren is given as infinitive where we should expect 
durren, and unned as past participle of unnen. A few misprints in grammar are 
cuman (p. lxix), sdep (p. 1xxx), and (p. Ixxxii). 

The selections for reading consist of nineteen pieces extending from Old 
English Homilies, before 1150, to King Horn, before 1300, comprising 286 
pages, so that a very complete collection of specimens of English for this diffi- 
cult and little-known period in the history of the language is given. The pub- 
lications of the Early English Text Society have rendered such a series 
possible. These selections are in different dialects, and there are not many 
pieces that are valuable as literature in themselves, but it is as records of 
different stages of the language that we appreciate them, and the chronological 
study of those in the East-Midland dialect cannot but give us a clear idea of 
the historical development of our tongue. The selections from works in the 
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other dialects, especially the Southern, show the forms which the West-Saxon 
dialect assumed during this period, and these forms influenced to a greater or 
less extent the course of the East-Midland dialect. The study of Early Eng- 
lish is important and necessary to an understanding of the changes which the 
language underwent between the Norman Conquest and the reign of Edward 
III, and as a companion to these volumes of Specimens we need a work which 
shall trace carefully the influence of the Norman-French upon the English 
language during this period, in order that we may understand still more clearly 
how the language of Chaucer was developed. It is to be hoped that the learned 
editors of these volumes will soon supply the deficiency. 

The present volume shows plainly traces of the work of two different hands; 
the explanations in the notes, which cover 72 pages, often differing from those 
in the glossary, and almost invariably to the disadvantage of the notes. I 
cannot notice all of these variations, bu’ examples of them will be given. In 
the very first note on am rice the superfluous statement is made: “The old 
form of the indefinite article is here retained before a consonant, but the 
modern form occurs in @ pance, 1.4.” This is altogether wrong, a being the 
preposition with the dative Ppance, which is noted as dative in the glossary, s. v. 
Panc, but under am this reference is given for the article, showing inconsis- 
tency in the glossary itself. In his three pages of ‘‘ Corrections and Additions,” 
Prof. Skeat has corrected not only misprints but misstatements, although he 
has by no means corrected them all. In note to 115, zepp/es is translated 
cords,” and in glossary “ scourge,” though it is added, “* Xepp/es might mean 
staves, cudgels,” which certainly suits the connection better and avoids the 
tautology with swepen ; on I 42, be dunan pu awidShst mid pina hand is trans- 
lated, “upon the hills thou raisest the earth with thy hand,” as if following 
“ MS inpon,” but the glossary gives here awidhst = “ weighest,” corresponding 
to the quotation from Aelfric in note; on I 66, 4 ba witie ysaiam is wrongly 
translated “concerning the prophet Isaiah,” for dy. On II 68, Zae¢ it refen is 
translated “caused it to be adorned with hangings,” following apparently 
Earle’s glossary, but the glossary gives here refem =“ cover in,” and Prof. 
Skeat makes the necessary correction to the note (cf. Stratmann); so II 74, 
lien to =“ are adjacent to” in note, but “pertain to” in glossary; on III go, 
the reference in note is wrong; perhaps I. 3, p. 26 is meant; on V 1162 there 
is a mistranslation, Drikhiin is dative, and another on 1635, “‘ from” should be 
“of”; on VI 468, the note is correct as against the glossary, aehtene = 
“eighteen,” not “good”; in VIII a 73,-4im is wrongly explained of “ the 
devil”; in 83 “I” is omitted, and in VIII b, Zoftede =“ leofede, loved,” in 
note, but more correctly “ flattered,” in glossary. On IX 13, we find “ with- 
holding” for “ withholden”; 18, “ knows” for “ thinks”; go, segem in quotation; 
132, “cattle” inserted ; 152 wrongly translated (cf. glossary s. v. don) ; 167, note 
and glossary again at variance, s. v. s¢rapeles ; 331, “sternly” for “stern.” On 
XII 70, note and glossary are at odds, s. v. swided; so 102, s, v. wered, and simi- 
larly XIV 6, egkche ; on 228, reference should be XVI* or 16 (Jes.}, and has 
little application ; 231-2 is mistranslated, and dwales, 414, is omitted in glos- 
sary, but these omissions are numerous, as will be noted below. On XVII, 
note and glossary are at variance, s. v. swmere, but correction made on p. 538; 
on 26, “ when” should be “where”; on 39, speten, cf. glossary, 170, d/enche, 267, 
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lust; 342, “she” for “it” (cf. “ English as she is spoke”); 616, dite, cf. glos- 
sary; 744 is mistranslated ; on 845, 3e”e, note and glossary are both wrong (cf. 
Stratmann’s Dictionary), and in next line for pz, corrected to wx in note and 
to Hu, p. 536, read with Jesus MS Nu; 850, “ goeth” for “go,” plural ; 905, 
peode = “‘ people,” as glossary, not “land”; 1638, wear = “cautious,” not 
“aware (sure)”; 1640, mist =“ missest,” not “mixest”; finally, 1756, wis-dom 
would better be separated; it is omitted in glossary, though occurring again in 
1766. There are so many errors in the notes to the “ Owl and Nightingale” 
that one might readily believe that they were prepared by some foreigner, or 
tyro, and not by either of the editors. There are no notes on “ Havelok the 
Dane” after 547, although there are 200 lines more of text, and in this line 
ful is plainly “ very” and not “ foul” as in note, which would be mere tautology. 

The glossary consists of nearly 200 pages, and while quite full and very 
useful, has some mistakes in alphabetical arrangement and several omissions: 
bletcaed comes after d/ac, and under déesse, “See Bletsed” should be Jdletcaed, 
there being no Jdztsed. A serious mistake occurs under the preceding word: 
bleowu,1 195, Ait wex and bledwu (bleduw) in iudea, from dlowen, to bloom, is put 
along with /u, from d/owen, to blow, under d/eowen, with a reference to d/awe, 
and the verb d/owen, to bloom, is omitted entirely. On p. 384, col. 2, from 
crabbe to cristendom is misplaced and should come after couerture, col. 1; faeston, 
2, 139, pt. pl. from /faesten, is put under faestned, 2, 33, pt. part. from /aestnien, 
and faesten is omitted; on p. 409, col. 2, from ga/we-tre to gastelich is misplaced, 
and should come after ga/un, col.1; scapeloris and scadSe, p. 476, col. 1, are also 
misplaced ; so welkede, p. 519, col. 1, wet, wete, p. 521, col. 1, and on p. 534, col. 
2, from 3escung to 3et. The proof-reading is, therefore, seriously at fault, as 
these errors might easily have been avoided, and the book bears marks of 
haste in preparation. “The following omissions in glossary have been observed, 
but I have not in all cases noted the reference: aé/e, hall, 6, 188, unless we 
should read Aalle, but Layamon was one of the first cockneys; arehpe, 16, 1716; 
abestreS, 1, 168; bedesang, 5, 1450; belden, verb; bi-smitted, 9, 113; (the refer- 
ence 9, 139 is wrongly placed under dzp, is, instead of dup, buys); chere, 8b, 19, 
though given under en chere; cherde, 16, 1658, though charen is given; dage®, 
4, 60; deorchin (reference under dierchin should be 1, 52); derewurSe, 1, 161, 
-lice,1, 11; drihtful; drit,17, 682; duhedSe, 8a, 10; dwales, 14, 414; dwilde, 5, 
1499; ei, 17,606; erffe, 5, 1068, but erue is given; (/folcninge is wrongly placed 
under folc); fullfremedd, 5, 1576; geme, but 3eme is given; goulen, 17, 454; 
greue, 226; hefiz, 5, 1442; (under 4ennes, gen. s.” should be acc. pl.) ; Aoued, 
12, 69; t-cundur, 16, 85; ikindled, 12,16; late, adv., 17, 691; lift, adj., 4a, 77; 
lit, adj.,4d, 13; mose, 16,69; noise, 9, 42; on-walde, 3b, 68, but anwalde is 
given ; purses, 9, 197; van, 17, 691; under schote [schotte] we find “ read scholde, 
2 pt. s. subj. should,” without reference, which should be 14, 411, and the 
explanation is wrong; scholde here = scold (cf. Stratmann, s. v. scolde), as the 
connection plainly shows; siateS, 9, 63; sleSrende, 4b, 100; sol. [= solidos], 2, 
79, and no explanatory note ; strene, though referred to under istreoned ; sum- 
chere,8a,14; swal, 16,7; tlep, 14, 237; tobilimmpepp, 5, 1657; (to-ske33redd, 5, 
1498, is explained by White as “ scattered” rather than “ scared away,” though 
the former may be derived from the latter); t0-fose, 16, 70; tukest, 16, 63; 
(under peo, 9, 23, Peo Pet = she that, is wrongly placed with peo pet = those 
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that); priue,17, 514, and in text comma should be placed after priwe and 
omitted after 515; unduhti,&a,10,and unmed, 8a, 10, should be wnmes, as in 
text ; un-wi3ztes, 16, 218 (cf. 16, 339); umwrenche ; unyqueme,14, 444; vale, 14, 
418; under volde the meaning “ ways, kinds,” as in 16, 72, is omitted; werende, 
14, 438; wes [= wis], 16, 743; win, power, 6, 126; winckeS, 9, 60; wis-dom, 16, 
1756, 1766; wode, woad, 16, 76; wudewale, 16, 1659; cf. Stratmann for this 
word, and s. v. wendi, for wundi, 8a, 42, windi, 8b, 55, which last is omitted in 
glossary ; (for 3eze see above, and cf. geineth) ; 30mere, 16,415 ; 303elinge, 16, 40. 
The number of words omitted in No, 16, “ Owl and Nightingale,” confirms the 
opinion expressed above that a ’prentice hand must have had to do with its 
editing. The glossary, therefore, needs revision as well as the notes, but the 
difficulty of preparing such a glossary must be considered, and notwithstanding 
some sixty omissions in it, and the corrections needed elsewhere, teachers will 
be grateful for the book, hoping that the second edition will show a decided 


improvement. 
JAmEs M. GARNETT. 


Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. Von EBERHARD SCHRADER. Mit 
einem Beitrage von Dr. PAuL Haupt. Zweite umgearbeitete und sehr 
vermehrte Auflage. Nebst chronologischen Beigaben, zwei Glossaren, 
Registern und einer Karte. Giessen, J. Ricker’sche Buchhandlung, 1883. 


This new edition of a well-known book chronicles the advance which ten 
busy years have made in a newscience. The volume has grown larger by 
more than 200 pages, and the old matter has been thoroughly worked over, so 
that the student of the Bible history and religion will find much that is fresh, 
and much besides that is stated with a precision and a confidence—or a caution, 
as the case may be—which were lacking before. But the chief progress is 
philological. The general outlines of Assyrian grammar were indeed known 
ten years ago, but there was a large degree of uncertainty—only in part recog- 
nized—attending the nice details of etymology and syntax, and this unfortu- 
nately gave some Shemitic scholars a distrust of the whole science, which yields 
even yet but slowly to the efforts of those who are trying to substitute more 
severe methods for the somewhat hasty and haphazard statements of linguistic 
phenomena by which the earlier discussions were marred. As a contribution 
to the understanding of Assyrian lexicography and grammar, the book before 
us is of extreme value. 

Prof. Schrader has strengthened his book by incorporating into it Dr. (now 
Prof.) Paul Haupt’s edition of the Flood Tablet (transcription, translation and 
commentary, with a separate glossary), and many brilliant suggestions in other 
parts of the work are due to the same hand. The two preserve, notwithstanding, 
their independence, and each has full authority in his own domain. The 
methods of transcription are different. Schrader gives the words in connected 
texts, with the division into syllables corresponding to the cuneiform characters 
used in each particular case ; thus the first line of the first Creation-tablet is given 
(p. 2): Z’-2u-ma ¢-li3 la na-bu-u Sa-ma-mu ; only the ideograms are transliterated 
with no syllabic divisions. Haupt on the other hand endeavors to give the 
correct pronunciation, and this is the same under various possible groupings of 
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cuneiform signs; thus the first line of the Flood-tablet reads (p. 55): Zzdudar 
ana $é3u-ma izzdkra ana Samas-napisti ; (Schrader’s method would give: 
Is-du-bar a-na $a-u-ma izzak-ra a-na Samas-napisti ru-u-ki). It is obvious that 
Haupt’s method presupposes an accurate determination of syllabic laws and 
grammatical forms, and that it puts the reader one remove farther away from 
the original documents. If a uniform plan were to be followed we should 
have no hesitation in calling Schrader’s the safer, and therefore the preferable, 
but the combination of the two within the same book-covers is instructive. It 
should be said that Haupt, in his Glossary, follows Schrader’s plan. Except in 
this respect the transcriptions are guided by the same principles. It is, how- 
ever, to be noted in detail that while Haupt represents the Assyrian mn (= Arab. 
Ha) by 4, Schrader retains 4, which seems less appropriate ; that Schrader’s / is 
Haupt’s ¢—the latter being ably defended, and having the great merit of sim- 
plicity and convenience of pronunciation ; and that Schrader's az is Haupt’s 4, 
to which we are less inclined to agree. 

A prominent place is taken by the proper names which are discussed, The 
Assyrian form of borrowed names offers various matters of interest. Within 
certain limits we find scrupulous exactness, ¢. g.. Apku = Aphek, Ahabbu= 
(Achab) Ahab (with the last consonant doubled by reason of the case-ending), 
Aksibi = Akzib, Duw’ru = Dor, Ménihimmu = (Menachem) Menahem, Surru= 


Tsdr, e. Tyre, etc. 
Neither can it be attributed to inexactness, or toa defective ear, when we find 


Asdudu for Ashdéd, /skalluna for Ashkalon, Samirina for ShOmer6n (Samaria), 
etc, for this results from the remarkable, but apparently secure fact, that the 
Assyrians (as distinguished from the Babylonians), had so far departed from 
the original values of their signs as to pronounce the s-signs with s4, and the 
sh-signs with s.! 


1 For this interchange see Schrader, ‘‘ Ueber die Aussprache der Zischlaute im Assyrischen,”’ 
in the Monatsbericht der K. p, Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, March, 1877. We 
have observed, in the book before us, many cases which bear on the question: (1) The follow- 
ing show s in Assyrian for sk in Hebrew: p. 84, M/uski, later and more often AZuski = Meshek 
(see KGF, 155 ff.); p- 86, Ai#suw—Cush; p. 102, Palastam, Pilista = Philishtim; p. 145, 
Saba’ = Sheba; p. 161, Ursalimmu = Jerushalem ; p. 162, Asdudu = Ashdéd; pp. 163, 287, 
Lakisu= Lakish ; p. 163, (?); p, 165, /skadluna = Ashkalén; 
Pp. 189, AZénasé=Menashsheh ; Ba’sa=Baesha; p. 191, Samirina=Shémerén; p, 260, Ausi’ 
=Hoshea. (2) The following cases show s in Assyrian for jy in Hebrew: p. 148, Mas’, Mas'ai, 
=Mas(h)s(h)a; p. 150, Sir’dai = Is(h)rael; p. 158, Sirarva=S(h)iryén; Saniru = S(hjanir. 
(3) The following show s in Hebrew for s# in Assyrian: p. 240, Tiglathpileser = 7wk-/at-fai- 
éSarra; p. 266, Shalmaneser (last syll.) = Saldmdnu-ussir ; p. 327, Thelassar = ; p. 
332, Asarhaddén = AS$ur-ah-iddina ; p. 376, Asnapper = ASSurbanipal(?); p. 392, Sargén= 
Sarrukin; p. 411, seganim=Sakndt: p. 424, tipsar=dupsarru (or dupsarru?), (4) The 
following show sh in Assyrian for s (D or v) in Hebrew : p. 138, Dimaski, Dimaska=Dammesek 
(): pp. 269, 396, S2d’4=Seve’ (AV. So, withp). (5) The following show si in Hebrew for » 
in Assyrian: p. 366, Shemiraméth = Sammuramat ; p. 384, Karkemish = Gargamis, Karga- 
mis ; p, 266, Shalmaneser (first syll.) = Salménu-ussir ; p- 319, Rabshakeh = radsag (or rad- 
Sak ?). (6) The following have sin both : p, 285, Sanherib = Sin-ahé-érba ; p. 357, Sais = Saaz; p. 
382, Sanballat—Sin-(«)daléit. (7) The following have sh in both: pp. 288, 294, Ushu=U Sw (?) ; p. 
329, Shareser = Sar-usur; p. 427, Rosh = RAS (?), 

A comparison of Badylonian texts with the Hebrew leads, as is known, to an entirely different 
result. Here sh corresponds to sk, and stos. It must be remembered, further, that the fore- 
gving applies only to words diréctly d0rrowed. The sibilants in roots common to the two lan- 
guages are represented by the corresponding characters, sk by sk and s by s. 

The above note was written before we had seen a discussion of the subject by Prof. Haupt 
(Nachrichten der Gott. Gesellschaft der Wiss., Apr. 25, 1883), in which a view divergent from 
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The representation of Hebrew ‘Ayin in Assyrian, though long observed, is 
noteworthy: Thus we have, p. 189, for ‘Omri, Humri; p. 161, for ‘Azzah 
(Gaza), Haziti ; but p. 173, for ‘Akk6, Aska ; p. 217 f., for ‘Azariah, Azriax ; 
on the other hand, p. 118, for Sumér (Sungér), Shin‘ar, and for /3/ar, ‘Ashthoreth. 
In the former category would fall also, p. 164, Amkarruna if it is ‘ Ekr6n, cf. 
LXX ’Axxdpwv, The geographical argument in favor of this identification is 
very strong; the phonetic objection, on the other hand, which is made to the 
identification of Oppert and Menant, Amkarruna = Migr6n, seems of less weight ; 
Amigarrun would doubtless be a natural equivalent in Assyrian for Migrén, 
but the sign for Zar may also be pronounced gar, and with the omission of i 
might be compared Ladudnu for Lebanon (p. 183), Azviau for Azariah (p. 217 f.); 
cf. Minkimmu for Menahem (p. 288). Moreover, the resolution of && into mk 
is an uncommon phenomenon, so that the case is not absolutely clear. It gains 
in probability at another point, however, if we adopt Delitzsch’s suggestion 
(Paradies, p. 289), that ‘Akkar6n would be a better pronunciation for the name 
in Hebrew than the Masoretic ‘Ekrén. 

Let us notice the etymology of a few proper names: p. 36, in regard to Asur, 
Assur, Schrader reaches the wise conclusion that the word as it stands is to be 
connected with the root six sw “good,” not deciding the question whether 
the form ASur is a corruption of Awsar (Lotz, T. P., p. 74), and leaving out of 
the account Delitzsch’s interpretation of AuSar as “ watered plain” (Paradies, 
p- 252), which is certainly far from being proved. In the discussion whether 
the god ASSur was named from the city (Del.) or the city from the god (Schrad.) 
we are inclined to go with the latter, though Delitzsch’s etymology for Ausar, 
Assur, if it should be indicated, would be damaging to this view. On p. 72 
(Haupt) and 205 (Schrader), Rammdnu (Raménu, Raman = Hebrew }'0%, Rim- 
mén) is derived from *va‘ému (apr), “to thunder,” so that Rammanu is the 
Thundergod. Two or three circumstances make this doubtful. (1) From 
ra‘dmu we should expect, according to the analogy of similar formations in 
Assyrian, Rémdnu (see Del. in Smith’s Chald. Gen. Germ. ed. p. 269). Haupt’s 
reply, that 74d, “ storm,” (= ra‘édu) Sdéru, “ wind,” (= Sa‘éru) etc., afford suffi- 
cient ground for the proposed derivation, seems to overlook the fact that while 
the verb “ to thunder” is in Assyrian r#mu or rému,and the noun “ thunder” 
the same, it would be strange to have a appear in the name of the Thunder- 
god. (2) The Hebrew form Rimmén, whether the vocalization is wrong or not, 
indicates that the doubled m is original. ‘This is supported by the ‘Peuydv of 
the LXX. (3) The appearance of the clause Ramménu irmum on omen-tab- 
lets suggests the existence in Assyrian of a verb ramdému, “to thunder,” from 
which the name of the god might then be derived (Pinches, see p. 517). These 
considerations show that the question must still be regarded as an open one. 

Pp. 179, 180, the non-Shemitic origin of the name /S/ar (far in Akkad. = 
“ decision”) is maintained ; the form ‘Athtar, in which it appears in Himyaritic, 
and which gave Haupt (ZDMG. XXXIV, 4, 1880) a reason for holding to the She- 
mitic origin passing later, by a Shemitic law, into 3), is explained as an irreg- 
ularity, similar to that by which the Aramaeans said Athur for .43ur. Pp. 240, 241, 


that held by Schrader and, in common with the continental Assyriologists generally, by him- 
self hitherto, is presented and ably maintained. An examination of this view, which we are 
not at present able to accept, is impossible here and now, and must be reserved. 
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Anm.,give the etymology of Tiglathpileser, 7. ¢, 7ukulti-abal-ésarra—"Trust (ob- 
ject of trust) is the son of the Sarra-temple.” Sarra is further explained as an 
Akkad. word = Assyr. téu, aSéru, “ good.” (We do not know on what grounds 
Haupt, Akkadische Sprache, 1883, p. xxxv, says: “ Der Grundbegriff der akkad. 
Wurzel Sar ist ‘zusammenbringen.’ Auch é3ara heisst nicht ‘ Haus der Gnade,’ 
sondern ‘ Haus der Versammlung.’”) We believe with Schrader that in the 
form ‘ukulti the suffix need not be found (¢ukultf is therefore unnecessary); but 
the suggestion (p. 241, Anm.) that ¢/at, st. constr. may be the better reading, 
and the sense be “ Servant of the Son of the Sarra temple,” is worthy of very care- 
ful consideration. (‘‘ Diener des Sarra-Tempels,” p. 241, last line, is of course 
a printer’s error for “ Diener des Sohnes des Sarra-Tempels.”) Salmdnu-u3sir 
(Shalmaneser), p. 266, is explained as “ Shalman, be gracious!” St. Guyard 
(Journ. As. VII, 15, 1880, p. 49 ff.) is followed in the derivation of w53ir (Imper. 
Pa.) from masdéru—a Pe Mem verb, like a Pe Nun. Without raising any objec- 
tion to the form, as such, we confess that the evidence for the meaning “ be 
gracious,” from the verb masaru, is not quite convincing. smas3ir (Impf. Pa.) 
is used repeatedly in the sense of “ to leave,” ‘‘ abandon”; only in connection 
with ana napisti, as far as we have observed, does it mean “ to leave alive,” “ to 
spare.” The noun «S$uru doubtless has a meaning kindred with this, but the 
same question arises, as in regard to u$ir—does it really come from masdru? 
So in regard to uSéru (usséru), cited by Guyard, from IR XXII, 1. 113. If 
mussir is to be read on the Flood-tablet, I 21, that would look like Imper. Pa. 
of maséru, and so far render this root for «33ir unlikely. On p. 284 we have a 
discussion of “Adrammelek ” and “Anammelek.” The former is explained as 
Adar-malik, the latter as Anu-malik (“Adar or Anu is prince”). The difficulty 
here is not so much in the identification of Adar with NinféB, which is very 
likely, although not yet absolutely demonstrated (Schrad. in Berichte tiber die 
Verhandlungen der k. s. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Phil. Hist. 
Cl., 1880, pp. 19 ff.), but in the fact that these deities are called ‘* gods of Sep- 
harvaim ” (7. ¢ Sippara), in 1 Kings, XVII, 31, while we know that the two 
deities especially worshipped at Sippara were Sama} and Anunit (see pp. 279, 
280)—a point which Prof. Tiele has already urged (Theologisch Tijdschrift, 
March, 1883). If, then, 1 Kings, XVII, 31 is trustworthy—and there is cer- 
tainly no sufficient reason for questioning it—it seems doubtful whether the 
explanation above given of “Adrammelek ” and “Anammelek” can be correct. 
On the other hand we are not aware of any grounds for believing Adrw, or 
Adru-malku, to be a name of Sama$ (Lenormant, Origines de l’Histoire, I, p. 
§24,note. Eng. Trans. p. 514 f. note. Hommel, Semit. Vélker u. Sprachen, 
I 2, p. 245), except the precarious ones that Sama$ was worshipped at Sippara, 
and that Adra-hasis (Hasisadra), the hero of the Flood, was called also Sama}- 
napistim., ‘There is perhaps more reason for following the scholars just named 
in regarding Anammelek as corrupted from Anunit-malkat. We must be allowed 
to doubt the interpretation of //(p. 284) as a chief god. It is probably generic, 
and not a proper name at all. 

But most of the author’s treatment of proper names seems judicious and 
right. 2. g. Phil Pulu (p. 230), Sankertb = Sin-ahi-érib (or érba) (p. 285), 
—any other interpretation for 47 than “ multiply” can hardly be thought of in 
earnest (cf. G. Evans, Essay on Assyriology, 1883, p. 62)—Nisrdk =" Aooapay 
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= Asur (p. 329)—as at least more plausible than anything yet suggested; 
Halévy’s suggestion of ‘* Nesék” as the proper reading is ingenious, but nct 
satisfactory (Doc. rel. de l’Assyrie, etc., 1882, Commentary, p. 36.) Asnapper 
= AsSurbanipal (p. 376), Sanballat = Sinx-(u)daliit (p. 382), Sargon = Sarrukin 
(p. 392), Nebo = Vabéd = Nabium (?) (p. 412)—and many besides. We dismiss 
the subject of proper names, after calling attention to the testimony borne on 
p. 167 to the Shemitic character of the Philistine names, and the natural infer- 
ence as to the race to which the Philistines belonged. 

No Assyrian glossaries have yet been published which compare in value with 
those appended to this book. Besides their obvious use for readers of the text, 
they afford material for testing Assyrian lexicography and grammar at some of 
the most important points. 

(a) They give us new and abundant proof of the Akkadian influence manifest 
in the Assyrian vocabulary. We select a few cases almost at random: P. 493 
(Gloss. I, by Haupt) gives the following examples—omitting pyoper names: 
abkallu,‘* prince,” ékallu, “ temple,” uda, “ daylight,” adagur, as sacrificial vessel ; 
p- 544 (Gloss. II, Schrad.), gind, “ garden,” giparu, “ darkness”; p. 545, dupsarru, 
“tablet-writer”; p. 597, Surménu, a tree, etc., etc. This is, however, a fami- 
liar matter. The explanation of sarru, “king,” from the Sumerian $ér (Akkad. 
nér), which Haupt for the first time clearly proposed in his Sintfluthbericht, 
1881, p. 25 f. (cf. Lotz, Tig. Pil., 1880, p. 99), is maintained here by himself (p. 
520), and not rejected by Schrader (p. 592, cf. p. <3). Certainly, no sufficient 
objection has yet been brought against it. 

(2) They bear witness to the right of the Assyrian vocabulary to claim from 
the Shemitic lexicographers equal attention with the other Shemitic languages. 
We will not pause to enumerate cases, where even the latest Hebrew lexicon 
(Gesenius, gth ed., by Miihlau and Volck, 1882-83) has ignored Assyrian words 
entirely parallel with the Hebrew. In not a few of these the neglect has been 
fatal to a correct etymology. But this is a subject by itself. (Cf. 7 articles by 
Friedrich Delitzsch, on “* The Importance of Assyriology to Hebrew Lexico- 
graphy,” in the Atheneum, May 5, 12, 26, June g, July 21, 28, and August 25, 
1883). 

(c) But most interesting of all is the material offered us for constructing the 
Assyrian paradigms, and particularly those of verbs. The various species of 
the strong verb are fairly well represented.!_ The absence of an Aphel, whether 
in strong or in weak verbs, is clearly manifest. ‘The most commonly used 
species are the Kal, Ifteal, and Piel. The Shafel is not infrequent, and the 
Nifal occurs repeatedly. There are numerous instances of Iftaal. Ishtafal, 
Ittafal and Iftanaal occur rarely, and we have observed no instance of Iftaneal, 
Ishtanafal, or Ittanafal. Of tenses, the imperfect and present are abundantly 
illustrated ; the permansive (perfect) occasionally. The precative occurs often. 

Of especial importance are the indications of the influence and treatment of 
weak letters in verbal inflection. It is well known that 2 is the only guttural 
which always appears. The others are reduced to the simple breathing, = x. 


1 It is to be noticed with satisfaction that while Haupt has given up the nomenclature proposed 
by him for the Assyrian verbal species (SFG. 64, Anm. 1), neither Schrader nor Haupt adopts 
the system of numbers employed by Lotz (Tig. Pil. I, see especially p. vi). The names here 
used are identical with those in use in Hebrew, as far as this is possible. 
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(The nomenclature first proposed by Haupt (SFG. 4§, 3), and now becoming 
general is: = "Aleph ; = He; = weaker Cheth; x, = ‘Ayin; = 
Gain.) The following examples of impf. 3d pers. will illustrate the points 
referred to, and at the same time the disappearance of the preformative: Pe 
Guttural, x, 2 (fr. a/é@ku, tst pers. allik, alik), but also émur, imur (fr. amaru), 
Similarly and Ns. gives (cf. Heb. émid (cf. Heb. gives 
érub (cf. Heb. ‘Ayin Guttural, o, 3, ¢. g. wma'ir (fr. ma’éru), but also 
iztr (from zéru). gives (cf. Heb. y3). Lamed Guttural, 9, 3, ¢ g 
iht? (fr. hatd, but cf. = Heb. nno, and and érd, pcéhi, tébi). 

The final vowel is lengthened in all Lamed Aleph stems, thus: *Sama’u. 
“to hear,” is Samdé, *dga’u, “to go out,” is és#, etc. Lamed Waw generally 
the same. Lamed Yod either the same or as follows: ani (root »1), akbi 
(root 12>). Of Pe Yod we have édz, etc.; of Pe Waw uid, ittusid, etc. ‘Ayin 
Waw and Yod give wkin (fr. kinu = *kawdnu) etc. 

It would be instructive to go very much more into detail, and to draw some 
of the obvious conclusions from the grammatical facts put before us in this 
valuable book. But enough has perhaps been said to indicate that it is indis- 
pensable not merely to the student of Biblical history, not merely even to the 
student of Assyrian, but also to those who care for general Shemitic grammar, 
and that it offers interesting and suggestive phenomena to all who have a taste 


for the study of language. 
FRANCIS BROWN, 


Wilhelm Gesenius’ Hebraisches und Chaldaisches Handwirterbuch itber das 
Alte Testament. Neunte Auflage, neu bearbeitet von F. MOHLAU und 
W. Votck, ord. Professoren der Theologie an der Universitat Dorpat. 
Leipzig, F. C. W. Vogel, 1883. 


The appearance of each successive edition of the time-honored Hebrew 
hand-lexicon, whose foundation was laid more than sixty years ago by the 
industry and common sense of Gesenius, should be not only of great moment 
for Hebrew and Old Testament study, but also of the very first importance for 
Semitic linguistic science generally. The Hebrew language, mainly on account 
of the literature which it embodies, has been, and it is safe to say always will 
he, studied in the Western World more than all the other Semitic dialects put 
together. But for the proper understanding of Hebrew, a knowledge of the 
related tongues is indispensable, and in every comprehensive Hebrew dictionary 
all the new facts that can be gained from any of them to illustrate Hebrew 
phonology, etymology, or sematology must be accurately and judiciously pre- 
sented. Hence it happens that the deservedly most popular of the Hebrew 
lexicons furnishes to its editors an unequalled opportunity of giving to the 
world a succinct record of comparative Semitic study. This fact they seem to 
have recognized, as they claim in the preface to have subjected the etymological 
and phonological matter of the previous editions to a thorough revision, and to 
have paid special attention to the latest results of Assyriological research. The 
importance of the subject demands that the representative work before us be 
subjected to a close and faithful scrutiny. 

The first thing to be noted in this latest edition is the improvement which 
has been effected in the increased number of citations of illustrative passages. 
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A great desideratum has also been supplied by the affixing of a cross (+) to the 
articles in which all the proof passages are cited. The student is thus enabled 
to see at a glance how often the rarer words occur, and in what period of the 
history of the language. In the previous editions it was often impossible, 
without the aid of a concordance, to find out even whether words with but one 
citation were really Gxaé, Aey. The editors refer to their diligent use of concor- 
dances in this connection, and this is no doubt indispensable. But in Hebrew 
lexicography, at least, one has still to depend much on private collections, and 
we have to point out here a most singular instance of human fallibility in this 
kind of work. It might seem almost incredible, but it is nevertheless a fact, 
that a whole article is wanting in this and the earlier editions of the present 
work as well as in all other lexicons we have examined. No notice whatever 
is taken of the Chaldee word a, “elder,” which occurs in no less than five 
places (Ezra 5, 5.9; 6, 7. 8.14), once in the emphatic and four times in the 
construct plural. An explanation of this phenomenon is perhaps to be found 
in the fact than in the Hebrew and Chaldee concordances of Baer and Fiirst 
the word is cited under aw, while the related words in Hebrew are forms of 
2,v. However this may be, the fact itself is most instructive and suggestive 
for the makers and users of dictionaries generally. It would not, of course, be 
so worthy of remark if the Hebrew and Biblical Chaldee vocabulary were not 
so limited and so easily brought under control. 

Very little progress is to be recorded in the explanation of doubtful words 
and phrases. This is to be expected as long as the editors confine themselves 
to an elucidation of the traditional Massoretic text without considering any 
proposed emendations. One can understand why such a position should be 
taken and held in order to avoid confusion and to keep out a supposed new 
element of uncertainty. None the less is the position unscientific, and in the 
present state of these studies indefensible. If there are cases in which either 
the traditional forms of words or their traditional explanation are clearly or 
probably wrong, the facts ought to be mentioned along with the best attempts 
that have been made at emendation. It seems hardly proper that a reading 
which makes no sense should be retained as part of the Hebrew lexical material. 
For example, it is as plain as day that the text which lay before the LXX in 
- I Sam. 20, 19 was the original, as Wellhausen has shown, but the editors still 
give Sx jax instead of thm any (cf. LXX with v. 41), and get rid of the addi- 
tional grammatical difficulty of the Massoretic text by omitting the article from 
before }28. The effect of this is not simply to give a locality to Palestine 
which never existed, but also a new word to the vocabulary, for the noun 53x, 
“ Weggang,” does not elsewhere occur. It is hard to see, again, why the transla- 
tion of the LXX, rove judy for in 2 Sam. 20, 6 should 
not be adopted. It is certain that the original form was $yn in any case, as no 
vowel letters were written between two consonants in the same syllable (cf. 
Bleek-Wellhausen, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, p. 633 ff.), and we have 
to choose between the above natural and expressive image, and the following: 
‘(damit er nicht) unser Auge wegreisse, fiir: damit er sich nicht unserem Auge 
entziehe.” These are only random specimens of the results to which an ignoring 
of the textual criticism of the Old Testament leads when the lexical treatment 
of the material is concerned. 
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The article nv is carried over from the preceding edition without alteration, 
but here again an important province of Semitic research is ignored ; the whole 
article should in fact be rewritten. A reference to Levy’s little “ Phénizisches 
Wirterbuch” alone would show that yn 4w> was the special name of a Phoe- 
nician divinity, a fact which is at least striking enough to be cited along with 
nwp pwn, Ps. 76,4. Resep was, in fact, the Phoenician (and probably the 
Canaanitish) Vulcan or Fire-God, 7. ¢. “ fire” or “flame” personified. That it 
should have been mentioned in connection with the very obscure and difficult 
passage, Job 5, 7 4, is obvious. It is also worth mentioning that in another 
interesting passage where the word occurs (Hab. 3, 5) 127, “ pestilence,” is 
employed as its parallel—the term which in the far East the Assyrians seem to 
have personified as the Pest-God Dibbara. 

Greater fullness and exactness are still to be desired in many articles. The 
treatment of ary and wx may be noted as specially defective. For the former 
word the large “ Thesaurus” of Gesenius may still be consulted with great 
advantage, and it would have been well to cite Neh. 3, 34. 5, 10. In general 
it may be said that the later books of the Canon are not sufficiently represented, 
either in the dictionaries or grammars. For the latter word, which has a much 
wider figurative use than would appear from our lexicon, such additional shades 
of meaning as are found in 1 Sam. 28, 2; 1 Chr. 16, 7; 24, 31: 2 Chr. 13,12 
should have been given. Of other words, defectively treated, we note the fol- 
lowing: No explanation of §)3 is given which suits the familiar phrase in 1 Sam. 
17,12. 5ynxn, Gen. 33, 1, means “he distributed among,” but neither under 
the preposition nor the verb are these special meanings indicated. In Esth. 9, 
25 oy can only have an instrumental meaning, which is absent from the other- 
wise excellent article upon that preposition. The primary notion of >“ in 
comparison with” comes out in at least one passage, 2 S. 18, 3, where it is 
equivalent to 4)3 Is. 40, 17, but this sense has been quite overlooked. 

Some errors in regard to the use of words are important enough to be cited. 
nvy is said to be used in Deut. 21, 12 of trimming the beard, where the subject 
of the verse is a woman. It is really employed there of trimming the nails, as 
also in the original text of 2S. 19, 25, according to the showing of the LXX- 
pax, in Gen. 25, 30, is not used “* of the reddish-brown color of a man,” but 
of Jacob’s famous mess of pottage. In 2 Sam. 18, 22 m3 cannot mean “ mes- 
sage” as in v. 20, but only “a messenger’s reward ’ as in 4,10. The statement 
that son in the sense of “love of man to God” is “very rare” is hardly true. 
Besides the passages quoted it occurs frequently in the later books, ¢. g. 2 Chr. 
6, 42; 32, 32 al., and is moreover the prevailing sense in the secondary deriva- 
tives. 

The chief claim the editors make for the present edition is the advance made 
in the etymological portion. That something has been done to make Semitic 
etymology more respectable cannot be denied; but it is yet far from the level 
which might be reached upon thoroughly scientific methods. The advantages 
which the editors possess are the inherited labors of their predecessors, espe- 
cially of the late Franz Dietrich, who was certainly the most thorough Semitic 
etymologist of the last generation, and who edited the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
editions of the present work, Of scholars still living, they have drawn chiefly 
from the veteran Fleischer, who, from his stores of Arabic learning, has brought 
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out much that can throw light upon the primary ideas of some important Semitic 
words. Besides this, they have the advantage of the recent researches into 
Semitic dialects that have until lately been but little known, such as local 
idioms cognate with Arabic and Ethiopic that have been worked up by D. H. 
Miiller, Mordtmann, Praetorius, Trumpp and others, and above all the Assyrio- 
Babylonian with the non-Semitic Akkadian, to which the Semitic vocabulary 
has been largely indebted. The main deficiencies to be remarked in this as 
in the previous editions are, first, the lack of a thorough and rational theory of 
the constitution of the Semitic roots, and of the characteristic principles of 
Semitic phonology ; second, the want of consistent etymological and philological 
method ; third, the lack of direct controlling acquaintance with some of the 
most important Semitic dialects, notably of the Assyrian. 

With regard to the first point it must be said that although the old theory of 
“ roots” as real words and not mere abstractions must be given up, the great 
fact remains that in the Semitic as well as in other linguistic systems, certain 
brief combinations of sounds stand for general ideas, and (broadly speaking) 
the extension of such combinations by added sounds (“ determinatives”’) gives 
amore special significance to the respective forms. It is not necessary for 
practical purposes to have any special theory even as to whether the longer or 
shorter sounds were the earlier. The only postulate required is that there was 
and zs a system in the development of linguistic forms as well as of the corres- 
ponding ideas of primitive civilization. This being granted, it may be expected 
that in an idiom so extraordinarily rich in significant sounds and so compara- 
tively free from phonetic decay as the Semitic, the system of root-reduction 
may be discovered. All that is needed isa patient collection of facts, and 
cautious inductions by trained philologists. Such a system for the Proto-Semitic 
with allowances for the later history of the main dialects, was for the first time 
set forth fully and consistently and proved in detail in my book “Aryo-Semitic 
Speech” two years ago, and it is gratifying to note that the successive editions 
of this lexicon are, through the accumulating force of individual objective 
facts, gradually approaching the positions there taken. A few of the most 
important principles may be here recapitulated. First: Semitic “roots ” (or 
philologically symbolic significant and independent combinations of sounds) 
may be for practical purposes viewed as primary or secondary, and the simplest 
of them may consist of a consonant and vowel or of a vowel and consonant. 
Triconsonantalism was not, as a system, characteristic of the earliest accessible 
Semitic roots; but neither was any other special type of structure. 

Some considerable time before the separation of the Semitic tribes, the tri- 
consonantal type came as a simple matter of convenience to predominate and 
then to be accepted as the ordinary inflective basis, but the tendency to conform 
the simpler roots to this standard was not thoroughly carried out either in 
noun or verb stems, and a biconsonantal or even a monoconsonantal basis is 
clearly employed in some of the so-called “weak” forms. Second, there is 
good reason to suppose that the stronger gutturals and the “ emphatic” explo- 
sives were no part of the original stock of Semitic sounds, though they were 
developed long before the breaking up of the family. Third, in the develop- 
ment of the roots, both vowels and consonants entered as the secondary factors. 
By the vowel extension of u and i, respectively, came 1 and’, to stand in the 
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place of the first, second, or third radical when they were not primary, and x, 
sometimes changed to y, performed, though to a less extent, an analogous 
function for a. This is self-evidently always the case when the first and third 
radicals are “strong” letters. In many cases, however, ) and » at least were 
independent radicals from the beginning, as true consonants. ‘‘ Determinative” 
letters, whether to form biliterals, triliterals, or multiliterals, were placed at 
the end, and any consonant whatever could fulfil that function. But as prae- 
determinatives only a very few consonants were employed, and these were such 
as were also employed as formative znflective elements, above all x, s, ¢, the 
new roots thus formed being properly denominatives. Of the infixing of a letter 
between the first and third radical then seems to be no sure proof, 7 and yp . 
alone can play this rdle, and here it is natural to suppose that they are modifi- 
cations of x. 

Etymologists have been a good deal ridiculed and often deservedly. But all 
Semitic scholars must perforce become etymologists, even those who laugh at 
etymologists in general; and in every Semitic lexicon, the etymological material 
- must be pretty extensive. It is extremely desirable then that it should be 
accurate, and to secure this end it is necessary that such preliminary funda- 
mental work as that just indicated should be done once for all. The advan- 
tage of this systematic treatment is exemplified in the right theory of the root 
nz, “to cut.” The editors say, without mentioning any other view, that the 
simpler root is perhaps n>, they do not give any other instance of an infixed 7, 
and a great many instances would be necessary, since infixing is either rare or 
unknown. But, following the general principle above laid down, we soon find 
that a great number of secondary roots, with the idea of “ cutting,” “ dividing,” 
contain £v as the main elements, and that that is in fact the fundamental notion 
of the combination from which the later senses of “ digging,” “ hollowing out,” 
etc., are plainly derived. A still more serious error is it when they combine 
(after Fleischer) a whole set of roots (at mn) having strong letters at the 
beginning and end and ) in the middle, with a common simpler root nm whose 
alleged meaning, “to twist,” “turn,” cannot be proved. One of the roots cited, 
1, does not exist at all in Hebrew, and in the other dialects not in the sense 
referred to, The supposed Hebrew derivative rnp occurs once, Ps. 107, 30, 
ard as a comparison with the corresponding Targ. and Assyr. word (see Lotz 
on Tigl. I, 52) shows, does not properly mean “haven” at all, but “town, 
village,” and is of uncertain origin. 

The root bax, whose true origin we shall mention later, is derived by the 
editors from the simpler bv. They are greatly puzzled, in connection with the 
much-discussed Hebrew word for God, oR, by the discovery that in Assyrian 
i/u (and Sabaean 2/) the vowel is short, and say that the root must then be some 
other than yx, “to be strong.” The fact is that, correctly speaking, there is 
no root ’#/. The three consonants may be written without vowels to indicate 
in a symbolical (and in this case only approximate) way the form which lies at 
the basis of most of the noun and verb stems usually associated with it. If the 
root is so written it must be understood to represent simply the vowel expansion 
of a simpler 5x, to which alone the Semitic é/ can be referred. The false theory 
that lies at the bottom of such uncertain etymologizing is the supposition that 
only such a form can be assumed for the “ root” as lies, or is supposed to lie, 
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at the basis of verb stems, The Semitic lexicon really starts with nouns of 
action, and all of its verbs are, strictly speaking, a sort of denominatives. Most 
of the so-called derivatives from Ayin Vau verbs it is impossible, as in the case 
before us, to derive from them directly, and yet such is the condition of current 
Semitic etymology and its terminology that it is necessary to correct the editors 
here, and to say that after all they are wrong in supposing that 5x (é/) is not 
derived from 5x! 

The main etymological defect of the whole work, however, is that inherited 
from Dietrich, namely, the tendency to overdo the etymologizing. It is amazing 
what combinations are sometimes made in order to bring an immense stock of 
roots with similar letters under the same primary root, when the meanings 
alleged to be related are only brought together by a stretch of fancy. Almost 
every “Ayin Doubled” root gives occasion for an exercise of this kind, though 
occasionally one is more temperately treated, as 12, 1713. It is hard, again 
to understand what the editors mean when, after citing proofs at yw that the 
word is mot the same as the Arabic wada‘a, “ to place,” they say: “nevertheless 
the Arabic wada‘a can afford us the ground-meaning of yy.” But even if the 
comparison were admissible after they have proved that it is not, it would be 
hard to see how “ placing” can have anything to do with knowing. They say, 
after Schultens, that it means “ placing in the mind”; but in this case, not to 
mention other objections, the essential idea has been interpolated. 

It will now be in place to note a few derivations of actual words. D3, 
“blood,” is derived from 73. This means “to be like,” and the problem is 
to bring these notions together. “ To be like” is “ to be level,’’ z. ¢., of course, 
“level with the ground.” A thing is made level with the ground by “ pushing” 
or “ pressing,” from which we get the notion of “pressing together,’ and so 
“making close.” The notion of being “ dark” is connected with being “ close ” 
and “ thick,” and what is “ blood” but something “ dark-red” and * thick”? 
This is only a small part, however, of what the root 01 is made to yield. 
Nobody can disprove all this, but some of the transitions of meaning are, to 
say the least, rather violent. 

An error which, as far as we know, is found in all the dictionaries, is to be 
pointed out in the derivation of ny, “eye-lid,” found once and in the plural 
(Ps. 77, 5), as the editors have forgotten to note. This is connected with pv, 
“to guard,” as though it meant “the guard” of the eye. There are two fatal 
objections to this, First, the form is that of the part. pass, so that it must have 
meant “the guarded thing,” which is unsuitable. Second, the word comes out 
in Syriac with an original #4 sound: ¢himrd, and has the same consonants in its 
Targumic form, The root is, in fact, unknown, and as the @ is written defec- 
tively, it is not certain that the Massoretic form is correct. The current 
etymology of the quadriliteral o21n, “to interpret,” “translate,” is certainly 
wrong; and the way in which it arose is an interesting study. The simpler 
root 025 in Hebr. Aram. and Arabic means “ to stone,” as a capital punishment. 
Hence it has been supposed that it originally meant “to throw,” then “to 
throw over,” and then “ to translate.” But it never means “ to throw” simply, 
but “to throw stones,” or “to stone.” In Ezek. 23, 47; 1 K. 12, 18 the word 
for “stone” is a “ cognate accusative,” and the meaning “ jaculari,” attributed 
in the lexicon to the Chaldee, is a mistake. It also never means “to throw 
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over,” much less “to translate.” It has been attempted to deduce the famous 
longer word from an Indo-European root which would bring it remotely into 
connection with our fad, but here the many necessary historical links are left 
to the imagination. If the word is Semitic, and if a derivation is insisted on, 
it is best to connect it with Assyr. ragému, “ to cry out,” “ shout.” Comparing 
this (Haupt, Sintfluth-Glossar in KAT, p. 517) with the same root in Ethiopic 
and Arabic, where it means “to curse,’’! it is plain that the idea of “ speaking” 
must have intervened ; vgl. Hebr. 337, “ to curse,” with Assyr. gedd, “ to speak,” 
A. S. andswarian, “ to answer,” with swerian, ‘to swear.” 5 an, “the Flood,’ 
is still derived from 53», but the Eth. mdé‘ba/, “ billow,” “ billows,” from a root 
bay, seems to throw doubt upon this view. The root av, already mentioned, 
can only be a secondary from the kindred primitive 52; vgl. naw, “stream,” 
“flood.” The origin of n>wp, “ pan,” 2 Sam. 13, 9, is stated to be obscure, but 
Wellhausen has already acutely and satisfactorily explained it as = “ dough- 
place,” standing for mas’eret, The old derivation of ns, “face,” from the 
similar-sounding root meaning “to turn,” reverses the true order, for the latter 
is a denominative from the former, as the Arab, derived V. conj. of wagaha, 
“to turn towards,” is also a denominative from wagh, “face.” The problem 
is solved when we find that the Assyr. pénu, “‘ face,” is the strict plural form 
of p@ (Arab. f#, = np), “mouth,” to which it bears the same logical relation as 
Lat. ora does to os. 

These examples must suffice to suggest how much the etymological portion 
of the work requires to bring it up to the proper level of method and accuracy. 
A few words must still be said to show how indispensable it is for Semitic 
scholars to have a direct acquaintance with Assyrian or rather with the science 
of Assyriology in its widest sense. Many words, besides those already referred 
to, receive light, both as to their origin and meaning, from the Assyrian as well 
as from its local predecessor, the Akkadian. To distinguish between the last 
two sources and to control the material, generally needs a special training and 
preparation, and it is surprising how few, comparatively, have devoted them- 
selves to Assyriological studies. The editors have, for this last edition, relied 
almost entirely upon Schrader’s KAT*—a work which, with all its excel- 
lences, labors under many grammatical and lexical defects; but this they have 
not used as fully and as intelligent!y as they might have done. The following 
are a few errors and deficiencies which we have observed. The now world- 
wide mp,“ reed,” is derived (without mention of any of its Semitic equivalents) 
from 73? in its hypothetical sense of “standing upright.” But, being the same 
word as the Assyr. gand, it comes, as is now notorious, from the Akkad. gin = 
“the bending thing.” xp> is derived from xp>, “to cover”; but the word is 
the Akkad. guza, the equivalent of the Assyr. £uéS2, in the bilingual syllabaries. 
jp, “‘a mina,” is an old pre-Semitic Babylonian weight, Akkad. and Assyr. 
mana (see, ¢. g., Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesestiicke, 2 ed., 77, 36), and has only an 
accidental association of sound with the Semitic 730, “‘ to reckon,” “ assign,” 
from which the lexicon derives it. 


1This meaning is well established for the Arabic along with the more common sense of 
“stoning,’’ see, ¢.g-, the Koran, Sura III, 31: ‘Satan the accursed.” This is usually, but 
wrongly, regarded as being equivalent to ‘‘ Satan who is worthy of stoning,” 
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The Assyrian must also be often called in to rectify or illustrate words that 
rarely occur or are doubtful in meaning and origin. For example, )5 
“banner,” is the Assyr. dig/u, evidently of a similar meaning, which is properly 
“something conspicuous,’ from Assyr. dagd/u, “to see,” “look at” (vgl. 
Delitzsch in Lotz, Tigl., p.131 f.). The fact that Assyr. 4amd means “ in front 
of” (¢. g. Sennach. II, 77), calls for a new treatment of Hebr. pbx and ow. 
The Assyr. equivalent of yma, “thumb,” is #énu and this settles the Proto- 
Semitic form of the root which the Arab. 444m had put in doubt. The correct- 
ness of the traditional form and rendering of the a, Aey. npn is placed beyond 
doubt by Assyr. adiktu, “ overthrow,” its exact equivalent. Assyr. zigpu, “ sharp 
point,” shows that the Hebr. and Aram. 41, “to impale,” “hang aloft,” are 
denominatives. What the Assyrian has contributed to the understanding of 
Hebrew proper names has become better known, and is more fully indicated 
in the lexicon. 

We have noted a few omissions and mistakes from oversight in addition to 
those mentioned in the errata. At avn, nr. 2,5 should be omitted from mp7x> 
in the important syntactical and theological passage cited from Gen. 15,6. The 
citation on p. 45 4, line § from bottom, should read Ri 9, 37. The plural of vo, 
“secret counsel,” and of »3x, “ ornament ” (Jer. 3, 19), are omitted, though they 
are both exceptional forms. The peculiar forms of the Hifil inf. construct 
four in 2 Sam, 14, 11 are also wanting, as well as the Semitic equivalents for 
the numeral “ four,” which are of great phonological importance. All of these 
oversights are transfeired from the preceding edition, as is the omission already 
mentioned in connection with anv". 

A word must be said in conclusion in praise of the thorough manner in which 
the long introductory article, “‘ Von den Quellen,” has been worked over for 
the present edition, where a great deal of new bibliographical material has 
been added. The attention that has been bestowed upon the geographical and 
archaeological departments of the lexicon is evident not only here, but through- 
out the work, 

It has been necessary, in the interests of Hebrew and Semitic studies, to 
dwell upon the shortcomings rather than upon the merits of the work just 
reviewed. But, taken as a whole, the lexicon as it now stands is, in our opinion, 
by far the best Hebrew dictionary in existence, and it should either in form or 
in substance be speedily done into English. If the leading defects to which 
we have called attention were to be remedied and, in addition, due deference 
paid to all schools of exegesis and textual criticism which are intelligently and 
conscientiously seeking to arrive at the truth, the demands of Hebrew students 


would be fully met by the next edition. 
J. F. McCurpy. 


Leitfaden fiir den Elementarcursus des Sanskrit mit Uebungsstiicken und zwei 
Glossaren, von GEORG BOHLER. Wien, Verlag von Karl Konegen, 1883. 


Biihler’s book may be said to be almost the first practical introduction into 
classical Sanskrit, published outside of India. It is written in the style of our 
introductory Latin and Greek books, presenting alternately grammatical lessons 
and practical exercises in which the student is from the very start brought face 
to face with the living language. When Bihler, a few years ago, came to the 
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University of Vienna,he commenced with a beginner’s class of over fifty students, 
and so effective and attractive was the easy practical way of his instruction 
that over thirty of these were stiil pursuing Sanskrit under him two semesters 
later. This will be significant to any one who knows how beginners’ classes 
in Sanskrit thin out after the first semester in German universities. 

The very great value of the book lies in the graded practical exercises, 
These are not of the style of ‘ Ollendorff’s method,’ but consist either of extracts 
from the literature, or close imitations of passages actually to be found. What- 
ever one may say of the grammatical part of the book, this collection of 
good Sanskrit sentences, undoubtedly the result of a good deal of labor, can 
always be utilized in recasting the book upon some other plan; or they can 
be employed in practical exercises in prose composition, after the student has 
had some acquaintance with the language and can be made to judge the gram- 
matical part of the book for himself. 

Certainly the grammatical part will not commend itself to Western scholars 
generally. To the scholar who has been brought up in India, who believes 
that the grammatical rules and the forms of Hindu grammarians clear down to 
the Bhattikavya may be expected any day to receive practical illustration, or to 
turn up somewhere in the literature, the artificialities of the Hindu system seem 
an evil which can be tolerated. But he who believes only in phonetics, prac- 
tically capable of illustration in the MSS, and in * quotable’ forms, will gladly 
and to his profit leave the Hindu grammar to the Hindus and to the special 
students of native grammar. He will prefer to take from the start the scientific 
and yet practical European view of Indian language, which certainly becomes 
unavoidable as soon as one leaves the domain of the classical language and 
turns to the Vedic Sanhitas, Brahmanas or siitras. Another general con- 
sideration militates against the introduction into the Hindu system which the 
book leads to, namely, the actually acquired position of Whitney’s Sanskrit 
grammar. There can be no reasonable doubt that an overwhelming majority 
of European Sanskrit students, not to speak of the Americans, now actually use 
this book for daily reference to a large extent, to the exclusion of other gram- 
mars. The second edition of the book, with a list of all accessible verbal 
forms, may be expected at no remote future, and this appendix will enhance 
the value of Whitney’s grammar—one may fairly say it without being ac- 
cused of clannishness—out of reach of comparison with any other. Now if 
Bihler’s exercises were combined with an introduction to Whitney, his book 
would be an unmodified blessing indeed. Those who teach Sanskrit according 
to Whitney's grammar know how difficult and unsatisfactory it is to make the 
necessary selections for beginners; Bihler with his practical knowledge of how 
to teach Sanskrit would have guided him better than almost any other scholar. 

To be sure, the fault can even now be removed, certainly for English-speaking 
students. It would not be too difficult a task to employ Bihler’s valuable 
selections and his equally valuable method of grading the lessons, but to trans- 
fer these into the framework of Whitney’s method. Should there ever appear 
an English version of the book—and there is some reason to hope that an 
American scholar will undertake the work—it is hoped that the wish expressed 
above will not have been uttered in vain, and that Biihler’s well-known 
liberality may permit this free rendering of his valuable book. 

MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 
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APISTOTEAHS MEPI ¥YXH%. Aristotle’s Psychology in Greek and English, 
with Introduction and Notes. By EDwin WALLACE, M. A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. Cambridge University Press, 1882, 


Hegel brought modern philosophy to the consciousness of the organic 
oneness of its largest results with the corresponding results of earlier, and 
especially of Greek, inquiry; and one of the most characteristic features of the 
philosophic movement in Germany since Hegel’s death has been the attempt 
to comprehend and teach philosophy in and through its history. Accordingly, 
and as a necessary incident of this attempt, the world—or at least the world of 
scholars—knows how assiduously and fruitfully German scholarship has been 
devoted, within the period mentioned, to the critical study of the texts of Greek 
philosophy, the preparation and publication of new editions and translations, 
and the elucidation of the same through note and commentary. 

English scholars will need a long time to catch up with their German cousins 
in this field of good works, Meanwhile, all symptoms of a disposition to enter 
it will be doubly welcome to a growing band of philosophic students, who 
consciously stand in need of nothing so much as of all fair aids to the ready 
comprehension of Greek philosophy. It is to such students that Mr. Wallace’s 
work is chiefly addressed, and to them, we say advisedly, it will be invaluable. 
And for their benefit we may add that main stress is laid by the author on the 
exhibition of the nature and extent of the contribution made in Aristotle’s repi 
Wuxi to the theory of cognition. 

While Mr. Wallace’s aim has thus been (in his own words) “ explanation, 
rather than textual criticism,” he has not been unmindful of the requirements 
of the latter. In particular, the views of Torstrik respecting a double recension 
of the text (see Torstrik’s edition of Arist. de Anima, Berlin, 1862) have been 
tested by him, “ in regard to several portions of the text,” with results expressed 
by Mr. Wallace as follows: “ Without denying the existence of repetition and 
disorder in much that Aristotle wrote, or rather left in notes, I have tried in 
several passages to maintain the general correctness of the ordinary text against 
Torstrik’s objections and ‘ emendations.’” 

G. S. M. 


REPORTS. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM. 


XXXVI 2. 

1. Pp. 161-74. F. Reuss. King Arybbas of Epirus. An investigation of 
the obscurer historical facts of the time of Demosthenes. ‘ 

2. Pp. 175-7. I. Stich. In Marci Antonini Commentarios. Critical 
notes based on a recent examination of Italian manuscripts. 

3. Pp. 178-95. L. C. M. Aubert. Adnotationes in Senecae Dialogum I. 
Critical and explanatory. 

4. Pp. 196-205. A. Ludwich. Notes on the Birds of Aristophanes. In 
the much discussed verse 492, L. points out very convincingly that much of the 
point must lie in the word vixrwp: there must be a contrast intended between 
the artisans who obey the seasonable crowing of the cock (é7érav véuov dpOpiov 
doy) and those who start out in the night when the cock crows too early. 
Fuelpides then breaks in with an example of what may happen to these latter 
unfortunates. In accordance with this view L. proposes to write adtodefauevor 
for irodyoduevor in 492. But it is hard to see that his explanation, which seems 
clearly right, applies any better to the changed text than to that of the MSS. 
Why may we not understand: of d? Badifovo’ vixtwp érérav don? 
There is a loss of a comic touch in giving up the picture of the man who puts 
on his boots at midnight. In 525, L. writes nai toi¢ iepoic instead of Kav roic 
iepoic, a very neat correction. 

5. Pp. 206-14. A. Riese. Geographica. Threenotes. I. The traditional 
notion that the Chalybes were the inventors of the use of iron can be traced 
back to Pliny (H. N. 7, 197), who tells us, after quoting other views, that a/i7 
ascribed this invention to the Chalybes. Who were these alii? Seemingly 
they were careless readers of Callimachus (Fr. 35 Schneider). Catullus (56, 
48 ff.) translates Callimachus as follows: Juppiter, ut Chalybon omne genus 
pereat ET gui principio sub terra quaerere venas institit ac ferri fingere duritiem. 
And Catullus had not misunderstood his original: the fragment of Callima- 
chus must be written: d¢ yévoc yerdOev avréAAov re Kaxdv gurdv 
ot xplv égyvav, There is o authority for the ascription of the invention of the 
use of iron to the Chalybes. II. The modern word gorilla is due to a slip of 
the pen in the hand of some ancient copyist. We read in the Periplus of 
Hanno (118), of an island on the west coast of Africa: 
Topidzac. Pliny (H.N. 6,199), who is demonstrably following Hanno, calls 
these women Gorgades. The épuyvéec elsewhere were careful to use names of 
Greek formation. The conclusion is almost irresistible that the name Gor- 
gades in Pliny is taken from a correct text of Hanno. III. In the fourth cen- 
tury B. C. (Ephoros, Skylax) the names Savpoudrac and Supydra: (Zapydraz) 
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designated distinct peoples on opposite sides of the Tanais. Later Greeks 
confused these two peoples and used, in the main, the name Lavpoudrat, The 
Romans, on the other hand, generally used the form Sarmazae. 


6, Pp. 215-26. M.Schanz. Critical notes on the Tract epi répwr, §. 
neither affirms nor denies the authorship of Xenophon. This question can be 
settled when we have an investigation of the facts of Xenophon’s life after the 
manner of Wilamowitz’s paper on Thucydides. S. attempts to show from the 
collations of Wilamowitz published by Zurborg, that the recension of the 
text must rest solely on the MSS Vaticanus 1950 and Marcianus 511. He 
remarks severely on the carelessness with which Zurborg has used the labors 
of earlier critics. In I 1, S. writes xai roi "EAAnoww eivat. He 
points out the fact that there are very many passages in other authors where 
av has taken the place of 6%. So Plat. Lach. 199 C should be written jpwrdyuev 
avdpeiav ein, Plat. Symp. 222 A, dioryouévoue dé iddav 64 Tue. And 
Dem. I 15, kai GavOuev. I 7,S. writes woAAa déxera 
éuropia, IV 13, ra dé Kata TaiTa ab axobouev, IV 1g, Tapa 
tov dnuociov rapa Tov 1V 34, und? IV 39, Kav Tobrov 
tov o6Bov arnAdayuévoe elnuev, A similar correction is still needed in Plat. 
Charm. 174 E, where 7 xav tycaivecy rowoi must be written. 


7. Pp. 227-34. K. Hartfelder. The Criticism of Religious Belief in Sextus 
Empiricus adv. Math. IX 1-194. A careful argument in support of the usual 
view that Sextus Empiricus followed Kleitomachos (Karneades) in this dis- 
cussion, 

8. Pp. 235-44. F. Biicheler. Old Latin. The Annals of the German 
Archaeological Institute at Bonn for 1880 contain an elaborate description, 
with commentary, by H. Dressel, of a triple jar discovered by him in the old 
burial-ground of the Quirinal. This jar bears the following inscriptions, the 
writing running from right to left: Jove Sat deivos goi med mitat, nei ted endo 
cosmis virco sied asted, noisi Ope Toitesiai paccari vois, and: Dvenos med feced en 
manom einom dze noine med mano statod. In the latter the name Dvenos seems 
to have been added after the rest was finished. B. translates: “* Whoso sends 
me to the gods Juppiter and Saturn, thee shall no virgin accompany nor stand 
near thee, unless thou wishest an offering of prayer to be brought to Ops Toi- 
tesia, and: Bennus made me for a departed soul and so shalt thou offer me on 
the ninth day to the departed soul. With a crowded conciseness which would 
permit no report short of a full translation B. discusses the grammatical ques- 
tions suggested by those inscriptions. He fixes the date at the beginning of 
the fifth century of the Roman reckoning. He also raises the question whether 
(leaving out the name Dvenos) we have here somewhat awkward and defective 
Saturnian verse.! 

9. Pp. 245-59. A. Philippi. Notes on the First Five Books of Thucydides. 
I 7, épOe:pov yap 4AAGAouc (Herwerden) is a necessary correction, see I 24 and III 
92. 114, it is impossible that Thuc. can have written paxpoic. 
At least waxpoic must be stricken out, perhaps also tAoiou~, The proof lies in 
the exactness with which Thuc. uses technical terms, in particular the terms 
vaic and Aoiov, Good definitions are given by the scholiast to Av. Eq. 1366. 


1 See Amer. Jour, of Phil. III 107, IV 117. 
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118, the words é¢ rac vaic éoBavrec are a glossema. 1 19, the last sentence can 
only be understood to apply to the Athenians and their allies. I 55,7@v Ko- 
pin (after TO ToAEu~) must be stricken out as a matter of grammar as well as 
of historical truth. II 22, apxnyo¢ ordcews 
cf. Xen. Hell. 5, 2, 25. Il 41, obre ayavakrynow 
before éeAGévr: being an interpolation, see Classen on II 36. III 26, dio xai 
before reooapaxovra must be given up, see chapters 16, 29, 69, 76. III 82, d¢ av 
ai peta Boda tov IV 67 ff., an interesting note on the text, 
the topography, the military operations ; but without very distinct results. IV, 
102, drt mepippéovtog Tov Xrpvudvoc, leaving out éx’ dugérepa. V 27, dAtyouc 
that is to say, is a gloss on avtoxparopac. V 60, év 
after Hv GOpdov must be stricken out. V 80, Tov gpovpiov is a gloss on 
#&w mothoac. There is still more in this article which will bear reading by the 
student of Thucydides. 


10. Pp. 260-301. W.Hoerschelmann. Investigations touching the History 
of the Greek Metrical Writers. An examination of the sources of the scholia 


to Hephaestion. 


11. Pp. 302-28. Miscellany. L. Mendelssohn gives a number of “ Trifles.” 
Babrius 75, 6, aipiov yap, TAjpuov, ovx Chariton, VII 5, 11, dAtyov 
te éxevéouv ovdév, Polyaen. I 1, 2, évrav@a myyai woddei, Caes. 
Bell. Civ. I 22, 5, ut tribunos plebis nefarie ex civitate expulsos. Cic. de Leg. IT 
5, 11, esse laudabilem quidam talibus argumentis docent. Nal. Max. I 1, 14, guam- 
gue merito sibi infestos dominos. Vell. Paterc. II 17, 3, consudatum paene omnium 
civium suffragiis nactus est, 

A. Ludwich remarks on the metrical characteristics of the Gigantomachia 
of the Greek poet Klaudianos, and proposes several corrections of the text. 

H. Luckenbach, after an examination of the original stone at Verona, gives 
an exacter text of the epigram, Kaibel, 128. 

G. Teichmiiller discusses ixavaywyh, imaywyj and éravagéperv, imipépew, 
Plato uses the compounds with two prepositions, Aristotle with only one. In 
Plato the words have hardly become technical; in Aristotle they are fully so. 
Aristotle uses the two prepositions in familiar words, but in strictly scientific 
terms not grown popular he prefers to cast away useless elements. 

E. Hiller has examined the MSS of Schol. Av. Ran. 218, and shows that the 
only authoritative text is that given in Cod. Venetus 474. 

J. Sommerbrodt describes the Florentine MS (Laur. 77) of Lucian. It isa 
mixture of leaves written at different times’ by different hands and of very 
unequal value. 

H. Flach writes of the Lives of Roman Authors in Suidas. It appears 
that these authors either had written or were believed to have written in Greek. 
The source of the notices was probably the pootaes to Capito’s translation of 
Eutropius. 

O. Ribbeck calls attention to the expressions in Liv. V 21, which suggest 
that the historian in his account of the taking of Veii is only giving a para- 
phrase of a fabula praetextata. 

A. Biese defends velatum, Catull. 64,64. He finds an echo of Catullus in 
Ovid, Ars, Am. I 525 ff. There (v. 529) we read tunica velatarecincta, Further, 
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Catullus himself, at vy. 265 of the same poem, seems to recur to the expression 
of 64. 

A. Stachelscheid gives a collation of the notes in Bentley’s copy of Macro- 
bius in the British Museum. 

A. Mau argues briefly that neither Ruggiero nor v. Duhn has succeeded in 
proving anything new about the old course of the river or the situation of the 
docks at Pompeii. 


XXXVI 3. 


1. Pp.329-42. F.Biicheler. Coniectanea. Nine notes. I. Poetaignotus. 
In the inscription CIL VI 7574, in the dialogue between Hadrian and Epictetus, 
published by Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. XIII, p. 561), and in the Gesta Romanorum, 
cap. 36, are found the materials of a distich composed not much later than the 
time of the Antonines, which may be thus restored: mala ut in arboribus pen- 
dent, sic corpora nostra aut matura cadunt aut cito acerba ruunt. A little further 
on in the same dialogue between Hadrian and Epictetus occur the words: nuda 
Venus picta, nudi pinguntur Amores: quibus nuda placet, nudos dimittat oportet. 
This is verse, but it is not quite certain how many of the slips may be due to 
the author. Perhaps something like this may be restored: nuda Venus, nudi 
pueri pinguntur Amores: exibit nudus cui dea nuda placet—lIl. Victor gram- 
maticus. The grammarian referred to by Priscian (I 19) and Rufinus Antioch- 
ensis (Gram. Lat. ed. Keil, VI, p. 573, 26) seems to be identical with the man 
so neatly praised in Anth, Pal. IX 711: 6 Cwypagoc 
ypawat, Bixropa dé ypdpac, “tov oxondy,” elrev, “éyw.”—III. The Crispus 
addressed in Anth. Plan. App. IV 40 is identical with the man addressed by 
Horace, Od. II 2. In the words rprooai Thyaz there is a local allusion. Vitru- 
vius (III 2, 2) designates the region of the Horti Sallustiani by the words ad 
tres Fortunas. The sentence ti ydp avdpi roogde apxése: érdpwv jevpiov 
ciovmy, B. translates: guae huic satis erit infinitas ad iuvandos amicos ?—IV. 
EixAjc. An Oscan inscription found near Agnone gives the names of the 
divinities to whom the altars and statues in the sacred enclosure of Ceres are 
consecrated as follows (the names being in the dative case): Vezkei, Evkioi, 
Kerri. The second name corresponds naturally to the Greek EvxAge (EixAoc). 
Hesychius has this gloss: 6 Kai Kai in which there 
is nothing wrong but an accent. Further, Fiorelli has recently published 
(Notizie degli Scavi, 1880, April, p. 155) the inscriptions upon certain gold 
plates found in the tombs at Sybaris. One of these inscriptions has the lines: 


éx xabapov kabapd, xOoviwy Bacirea, 
EvBovaet¢ re xai abavaror GAAot, 
Kai yap éyov yévoc, ebyouat elvar, 


The form Zv/oi is to be translated into Latin Orvco—V. Ennius et Gnipho. 
M. Antonius Gnipho, the teacher of Julius Caesar, was the author of a com- 
mentary on the Annals of Ennius—VI. Explanatory notes on the anonymous 
poem addressed to C. Calpurnius Piso.—VII. Propert. V 11, 72, B. proposes to 
write libera fama iugum.—VIII. Antipatri Tyrii. Fiorelli has published 
(Notizie degli Scavi, 1880, July, p. 250) the inscription upon the tomb of PAi/on 
Antas Antipatri Tyri filius, who was buried at Brundisium, There is reason for 
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thinking this Philo the son of that Antipater Tyrius who held the first rank 
among Stoic philosophers in Cicero’s time. That Philo was a merchant and 
a traveller may be inferred from an existing epigram (Kaibel, 779), found upon 
a votive tablet near Constantinople, in which the sentence dde rdv evavrytov Get 
"Avtixdtpov DiAwy seems to contain a word-play upon the name 
Antas. The whole epigram is well written. Further, the man known always to 
Cicero by the name Antipater Sidonius was a facile versifier and a Stoic not with- 
out learning in philosophy. And we learn from a direct statement of Meleager 
(Anth, Pal. VII 428, 14) that he was born at Tyre. In spite of the common- 
ness of the name Antipater, it seems safe to infer that this earlier Antipater 
was of the same stock from which the distinguished philosopher and the poetical 
merchant descended.—IX. Anglosaxonum Latina aenigmata. 


2. Pp. 343-50. H. Diels. Stobaeus and Aétius. Remarks on various 
matters treated in the Doxographi Graeci, for which Elter’s dissertation (De 
Ioannis Stobaei Codice Photiano, Bonn, 1880) affords new points of view. 


3. Pp. 351-61. L. Jeep. The Lacunae in the Chronicle of Malalas. 


4. Pp. 362-79. M. Schanz. The Writings of Cornelius Celsus. An 
attempt to find out precisely what may be own of the subject, apart from 
uncertain conjectures. The several paragraphs of the paper may be summar- 
izedas follows: 1. The treatise on medicine must have been written later than 
B.C. 23. This is proved by an allusion to the cure of Augustus by cold water 
under the treatment of Antonius Musa (Cels. 3,9). It must have been written 
earlier than A. D. 48, because Celsus (4, 7) says guamvis in monumentis 
medicorum non legerim of a recipe found in the work of Scribonius Largus, who 
published his collection not later than A, D. 48. 2. Graecinus, the father of 
Agricola, wrote a book on the care of vineyards, in which he followed Celsus 
(Plin. H. U. 14, 33). Graecinus died A. D. 38. Therefore, the De Re Rustica 
of Celsus was published before A. D. 38. 3. The De Re Rustica was written 
earlier than De Medicina, as appears from references made in the later treatise. 
These two works were published together in the order of composition. The 
inference to this effect from the headings in the MSS is supported by the fact 
that the opening words of the De Medicina, u alimenta sanis corporibus agricul- 
tura, sic sanitatem aegris medicina promittit, show the author’s usual formula for 
transition from one subject to another. 4. It is certain that Celsus wrote upon 
agriculture, medicine, the art of war, rhetoric, and philosophy, and almost cer- 
tain that he wrote upon law. 5. It is probable that Celsus wrote only one 
work on philosophy. The statements of Quintilian (X 1, 124; XII 11, 24) 
support no other inference ; and Augustine, in the preface to his De Haeresibus, 
speaks in a way to make it plain that the Celsus whom he mentions wrote of 
heresies of later origin than the Christian religion. 6, The De Medicina suffices 
to prove the author’s habit of referring to his own previous work. But it contains 
no references to any of the author’s Artes except the De Re Rustica. It follows that 
the others were published later. The arrangement of the six Artes was probably 
this: De Re Rustica, De Medicina, De Re Militari, De Rhetorica, De Philosophia, 
De Iure Civili. 7. The title was Arzes, in spite of the scholion published by 
Ritschl (Praef. ad Plaut. Bacch. VI). 8. The De Philosophia followed the 
teaching of the Sextii. It is therefore impossible (Sen. Quaest. Nat. 7, 32, 2) 
to set its date much later than the death of Tiberius (A. D. 37). Connecting 
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this date with those previously given, we may say that the encyclopaedia of 
Celsus was published not much later than the death of Tiberius. 9. It is cer- 
tain that the monograph on War with the Parthians was not written before 
A. D. 63, and at least possible that it was written by Marius Celsus, a Roman 
general who took part in the Parthian war in the year 63. 10. Columella men- 
tions Celsus as a man of the past (3,17, 4; 2, 2, 14), and Seneca as a man of 
the present (3, 3, 3). Therefore Celsus must have died before Seneca (A. D. 65). 


5. Pp. 380-434. E. Rohde. Studies in the Chronology of Greek Litera- 
ture. The first instalment—for no more is given in this number—discusses the 
various reasonings and computations which guided Greek chronologers in fixing 
the date of Homer. 


6. Pp. 435-62. F. Hettner. The Discoveries at Neumagen, with a plate of 
illustrations. In the course of certain excavations at Neumagen on the Mosel, 
in the year 1878, very extensive remains of Roman sepulchres were brought to 
light—stones which had been removed from their original places and built into 
the foundations of mediaeval structures. The inscriptions and sculptures on 
these stones, and the remains of decorative color as well, are remarkably fresh 
and well preserved, but the restoration of the original architectural forms is 
difficult. H. attempts only a preliminary account of the monuments, not a 
final and complete description. The scenes represented in the sculptures are 
taken from common life, and show a great variety of occupations, utensils, 
forms of dress, and the like, in gratifying detail. 


7. Pp. 463-80. Miscellany. W. Dittenberger gives a corrected restoration 
of a metrical inscription published in the Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 130, as 


follows : 
“Ayabije 
"Hpwdiavig Net(xijov ma(r)pd¢ 
XdAxewv avdpidvta rarpidoc WHdy, 
TepTvav Te pe(ijuwv od¢ éypayev 


He adds, by way of joke, this note of the original editor: ‘ celle-ci parait écrite 
en trimétres iambiques ; mais la régle fondamentale de ce métre est violée 4 
chaque vers, puisqu’ on y trouve réguliérement un spondée ou un trochée au 
sixiéme pied.” 

F. Biicheler repeats an epitaph on another author of Mimes from the Revue 
Archéologique, 1881, p. 124. 

W. Hoerschelmann gives a note on the commentary to the éyxzeipidiov of 
Hephaestion. He there finds Alcaeus Fr. 5 in this form: yaipe xvAdavac 
yap pot Ovudc Tov Kopvddorv avyaic paia yévva TO Kpuvidy pacia 

A. Ludwich gives critical notes on the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus. 

H. Heydemann contributes several remarks on the interpretation of inscrip- 
tions on Greek vases. 

A. Philippi objects to Biidinger’s method (Berichte d. Wiener Akad. 92, 
197 ff.) in trying to restore the story of Solon and Croesus to its old place in 
history. 
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A. Riese compares Anth, Lat. gor with Serv. ad. Verg. Aen. VI 724 by way 
of showing that the former was not the production of a scholar of the Renais- 
sance. 

G. Voigt has collected a number of notices which warrant the hope that 
material for the restoration of the text of Cicero’s letters ad Familiares may be 
found in France. 

M. Voigt writes aprici mergi for apris mergis in the second glossary of Salerno. 
The explanation would then be intended for Verg. Aen. V 128. 

F..Biicheler writes of Petronius at the Hanoverian court in the year 1702. 
Leibnitz, in a letter to Princess Louise of Hohenzollern, dated at Hanover, 25 
Feb. 1702, gave a minute description of the amusements of the carnival, which 
closed with a burlesque somewhai freely imitated from Petronius. The note 
with which B. concludes will not seem to readers of this Journal too long for 
reproduction here. It is as follows: ‘“‘Wenn dem geehrten Leser diese 
Mittheilung aus vergangenen Zeiten angenehm oder niitzlich scheint, so mége 
er zugleich erfahren, dass die Anregung dazu von einem Manne kam, den Bele- 
senheit, Geist und Geschmack zu einem Urtheil iiber philologische Fragen wie 
kaum einen anderen befahigten, der abgesehen von dem Ehrenplatz, den er in 
der Geschichte unsrer Wissenschaft behaupten wird, um diese Zeitschrift 
besonders grosse Verdienste sich erworben hat, nicht allein durch die in der- 
selben gedruckten Beitrage, gehaltreiche eindringliche anziehende Abhand- 
lungen vornehmlich aus friiheren Jahren, und feine treffende Monita die er 
gerne ohne seinen Namen ausgehen liess, sondern durch seine hervorragende 
Betheiligung an der Redaction, von der auch der Titel mehrerer Bande des 
Museums Zeugniss ablegt, mit und neben Ritschi und Welcker, und durch seine 
stéte Fiirsorge fiir das wissenschaftliche Gedeihen des von ihm miterzogenen 
Kindes, die sich bis in seine letzten Tage durch wohl bedachte Rathschlige 
und wohlwollende Censur zu erkennen gab. Jacob Bernays starb am 26 Mai 
[1881], keine sechzig alt, ganz unerwartet, wenn auch zwischen Leben und Tod 
mehrere Tage der Bewusstlosigkeit und Auflésung lagen, kaum hatte er fiir 
seinen ‘ Phokion,’ mit dem er eben die Freunde beschenkt, noch ein Wort des 
Danks entgegen nehmen kénnen. Nicht mit allen Wegen und Mitteln der 
heutigen Philologie war er einverstanden, von den letzten Decennien lenkte 
er den Blick lieber zuriick zu der ersten HAlfte dieses Jahrhunderts, zu Herren 
wie Scaliger und Casaubonus, seine Aeusserungen iiber die junge Sprachwissen- 
schaft und einige andere Theile des Gebiets das uns beiden angelegen war und 
das er in peripatetischen Gesprachen zu behandeln liebte, entsprachen nicht 
den jetzt giltigen oder meinen Anschauungen ; aber ein grosser Kenner und 
ein Kenner des Grossen, getrankt aus den edelsten Quellen des Alterthums, 
bewandert in der Literatur moderner Volker, gewaltig unter den Mitforschenden 
und ein wiirdevoller Tyrann der ‘Mitredenden’ von sehr weitem und sehr 
scharfem Blick, weise und gerecht und frei von vielen Banden, mit welchen 
dusseres Leben oder eigene Geliiste bestricken und das Urtheil der Machthaber 
auch in wissenschaftlichen Dingen gefangen nehmen, wog dieser Eine mehr als 
Hunderte. oixoe dei tov evdaivova pflegte er zu citiren. Haus und 
Universitat waren ihm Eins fast ihm strengsten Wortsinne, das Weichbild 
Bonns hatte er seit 10 Jahren nicht verlassen (letztmals zu einem Besuch von 
Johannes Brandis in dessen nahe gelegener Villa am Rhein); der Einsamkeit 
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ergeben, las und bedachte er unendlich viel, sinnend und rathend iiber Politik 
und Judenthum, Philosophie und gelehrte Welt, den Geist spannend chne 
Nachlass bis das Hirn tédtlich géschlagen ward. Ein gut Theil seiner Oikon- 
omia betraf dies Museum, so stehe denn hier auch dies Gedenkzeichen fiir ihn 
in Dankbarkeit und Wehmuth gesetzt von einem “Schiiler, Collegen und 
Freunde.” 


XXXVI 4. 

1. Pp. 481-9. H. Osthoff. Notes on the Inscription of Dvenos (see R. 
M. XXXVI 235). O. regards Jove Sat deivos as accusatives of the end of motion, 
The following words he writes neited endo cosmis vir cosied asted. He then trans- 
lates: “‘ Whosoever shall offer me to tne gods Jupiter and Saturn, let him take 
pains that a helpful man be with him and by him within, unless he wishes the 
offering of prayer to be brought to Ops Toitesia.” It is not safe to identify 
cosmis with comes ; rather we have here a confirmation of the view which con- 
nects cédmis with commodus, The form ots (vis) cannot be derived from the root 
vel: a parallel root v7, to which other indications point, must be assumed. 


2. Pp. 490-505. P. Egenolff. In Herodianum Technicum Critica. A 
continuation of the collations begun in the previous volume (XXXV 98 ff. and 
564 ff.) 

3. Pp. 506-23. P.Corssen. The Sources of Cic. Tusc. I. In his disserta- 
tion De Posidonio Rhodio (Bonn, 1878), C. attempted to show that Cicero in the 
first part of Tusc. I followed his contemporary Posidonius of Rhodes. He now 
extends the scope of his reasoning. The two parts of Tusc. I, in spite of the 
contradictions between them, come from one and the same source. But the 
recognition of this fact makes the contradictions themselves all the more strik- 
ing. Cic. himself obviously wished the two parts to be regarded as indepen- 
dent and treated them accordingly. The whole arrangement is his own. But 
he found the substance of his material in some one work of an earlier author, 
and sought only to abbreviate what he borrowed and to state it from points of 
view largely of his own selection. The work thus used by Cicero we may fairly 
assume to have been of a popular rather than of a strictly scientific character : 
taking subject and treatment together, we may refer it to the class of Ady 
rapauvOyrixot of which Krantor seems to have been the inventor. Such a con- 
jecture is strongly confirmed by a comparison of Cic. Tusc. I with Plutarch 
Cons. ad Apollonium. The fact that both writers had drawn material from a 
common source was remarked long ago; but C. points out for the first time that 
passages confirming this view are to be found jn the frst part of Tusc. I. If 
the views stated in C.’s earlier dissertation are adopted, we need not inquire 
further after the author followed by Cicero and Plutarch. But it has been 
generally assumed that Plutarch followed Krantor directly. C. therefore pro- 
ceeds to show that this view is untenable; that the work used, although it made 
use of Krantor’s material, was composed after Krantor’s death. The article is 
a fine specimen of the better sort of “ Quellenuntersuchungen.” 

4. Pp. 524-75. E. Rohde. Studies in the Chronology of Greek litera- 
ture. Continuation of the investigations touching the date of Homer, begun at 
p. 380. 
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5. Pp. 576-96. W.Deecke. Notes on the Interpretation of the Messapian 
Inscriptions. ‘“ Fassen wir die bisherigen Resultate zusammen, so kann das Mes- 
sapische fast eine altgriechische, wenn man will pelasgische Sprache genannt 
werden, wie der altepirotische Zeus von Dodona bei Homer der ‘ pelasgische’ 
heisst. Es giebt demgemiss vielfaltige wichtige und interessante Aufschliisse 
iiber die griechische Lautlehre, Flexion und Etymologie.” 

6. Pp. 597-603. C. Wachsmuth. ‘O éxi Ayvaiy ayév, The lines Ar. Ach, 
502-507 have very little of ‘xe Aristophanic flavor. It is generally agreed that 
the piece is not free from interpolations. Definite objections to the lines in 
question are the following: 1. The connection of clauses in 504, indeed 
throughout the lines 504-506, isextremely awkward. 2. Unlike Aristophanes 
but very like an interpolator is the repetition of airoi ydp éovev (504), in G22’ 
éouév aitoi (507). 3. Tov TéAewv oi (506) is pleonastic. At that day 
in Athens ai réAec alone sufficed to designate the confederacy; a genuine 
way of saying what is here meant may be seen in 636. 5. The explanation 
given in 505-506 for the statement xoirw févoe wapecow is simply silly. And 
finally, it is incredible that the poet—for this is his explanation with the audi- 
ence—should have gone to work to make it so very clear to them that the 
present was not the time of year for the visit of the ambassadors—as if any 
Athenian had been stupid enough not to know that! In short, of what we 
have in 504-507, Aristophanes wrote only avroi ydp éopuev viv ye reper tiopévor, 
Having laid this foundation, W. goes on to show that 6 éxi Ayvaiy ayév is not 
an Attic name for the competition which the interpolator meant to designate. 
We find ayéva rév Anvaiwv, év Toig Anvaixoic GyGot. But we do not find the 
nor the yopot nor the nor the vixac called éxi Ayvaiy. This 
can only be used with propriety to mark the locality of the thing designated. 
In that sense we find the official name Avoviova ra éxi Anvaiy (from which the 
interpolator borrowed in fashioning his line), and Ayjvaiw tour, In our 
passage such a designation of the locality would have no sense, for at that 
period all the dramatic celebrations took place in the one Dionysiac theatre. 
In Plat. Protag. 327 D. éxi Anvaiy means nothing more than “in the theatre,” 
the preceding épvoz is quite enough to show that éz? Ayvaiy is not used to dis- 
tinguish one festival from another. 

7. Pp. 604-40. Miscellany. F. Blass fills a dozen pages with notes on 
Greek inscriptions. These have to do mostly with the explanation of Boeotian 
and Doric forms, and do not admit of the compression necessary in these 
reports. A couple of remarks on Attic inscriptions may be reproduced, CIA. 
I 342 (CIG. I 27) concludes: Ajuntpéc te [Kai] 
G. Meyer (Gr. Gr. §111) makes two mistakes worthy of correction. The form 
yévyre, which he cites as the earliest Attic example of ¢ for az, is not to be 
found in the inscription in question (CIA, II 379, 18): the genuine reading is 
yévyr’ éppdvtio[ev]. And aiudriov for eiudtiov is nothing but a misprint 
copied out of Cauer. ‘ Doch ware es ungerecht, nicht anzuerkennen, dass die 
bei Cauer stehen gebliebenen Druckfehler weder seine zahlreichsten, noch 
seine unverzeihlichsten Siinden sind.” 

H. Heydemann continues tke notes to inscriptions on Greek vases begun at 
p- 465. 

F, Biicheler explains the inscriptions from Olympia, Nos. 382 and 383. 
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A. Ludwich writes Theocr. I 135-6: Kbvac GAagoc EAKoe EF dpéwr, yoi 
oxaree andéor Sgpicawvto, a correction which can hardly fail to find favor. 

H. Flach examines the biographical notices in Suidas which show a use of 
the Greek translation of Jerome’s De Viris Jilustribus made by Sophronius. 

S. Brandt offers six emendations to passages in Cicero’s Letters to Atticus. 

F. v. Duhn returns to the Harbor of Pompeii (see R. M. XXXV- 127 ff.) 
Stricter investigation of the circumstances of the discovery of the articles found 
near the Molini de Rosa affords still clearer evidence that the mouth of the 
Sarnus and the docks of Pompeii were at that place. The space between the 
town and its harbor was occupied by a suburb. 

J. Klein fills up the lacunae ina recently discovered Roman inscription con- 
taining the name of the curator locorum publicorum P. Catius Sabinus, and 
gives a list of such curatores, so far as known, from Augustus to Diocletian. 

J. H. WHEELER. 


ANGLIA. Herausgegeben von R. P. WOLCKER und M. TRAUTMANN. Bande 
V und VI,1 u. 2 Hefte. Halle, 1882-83. 


B. ten Brink begins volume V with brief remarks on the quantity of the first 
¢in the O. E. (¢.¢. A. S.) suffix -eve,and concludes from O. E. verse, M. E. 
accent, and M, E. rime, that it is long. 

G. Schleich furnishes some corrections to Varnhagen’s text of the Proverbs 
of Hendyng, from the Cambridge and Oxford MSS, given in Anglia IV 180. 


Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith prints, for the first time, the text of a ballad by 
Thomas Occleve, addressed to Sir John Oldcastle, A. D. 1415, from Phillipps 
MS 8151, with an introduction, giving some account of Oldcastle and Occleve, 
and notes. Occleve appeals to Oldcastle “to renounce his opinions as a 
follower of Wiclif, warning him of his errors and of his danger.” 


A. Fritzsche discusses the question: Is the O. E. [M. E.] story of Genesis and 
Exodus the work of one author? ten Brink, who first called attention to the 
source of this thirteenth century poem, namely, the Historia Scholastica of the 
French priest Petrus Comestor (1169-75), suggested the possibility of two 
authors. Fritzsche makes a careful study of the poem, based on Dr. Morris’s 
edition for the E. E. T. Society, and concludes (p. 84), from the use of the 
same source in the same way, the same versification in respect to metre, rime 
and alliteration, and the same language in respect to phonology, grammar 
(referring to Morris and Hilmer), syntax and vocabulary, that there is but 
one author. He adds critical notes, agreeing in great part with Kélbing 
Englische Studien, III 273-334. 

E. Einenkel discusses the question: Is the Jate Anglo-Saxon [thirteenth 
century] legend of St. Katharine of Alexandria a work of the author of St. 
Juliana and St. Margaret, or of the author of Hali Meidenhad? This essay is 
the third part of the author’s work, Ueber die Verfasser einiger neuangels. 
Schriften, Leipzig, 1881, in which he has shown that St. Juliana and St. Margaret 
are the work of the same author. He now compares the words and phrases, 
verse and style of St. Katharine with each of the above-mentioned works, and 
concludes that St. Katharine is mo¢ by the same author as the other two legends, 
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but that the latter writer knew and used the legend of St. Katharine. The 
second question is more difficult, but cannot be answered affirmatively ; hence, 
the homily Hali Meidenhad is by a third hand and later than the others, or, at 
least, than St. Margaret. 

A. Ebert, in the studies for his History of Mediaeval Literature, has compared 
the Anglo-Saxon Genesis with the Vulgate, and communicates the additions 
and omissions which he has noticed from v. 852 to end. He concludes 
that this part of the Genesis cannot be by Caedmon, for the writer evidently 
had the Bible defore his eyes, which does not correspond with what Beda says 
about Caedmon, and, moreover, the carmina mentioned by Beda were lyrical 
poems, hymns, and so of a different kind from the Genesis. 


K. J. Schréer suggests two very plausible emendations to the text of 
Marlowe's Faustus; the Latin words ‘guod tumeraris’ should be ‘guid tu 
moraris?’; and ‘ignet, aéri, aquitani spiritus’ should be ‘ ignis, aéris, aqguae, 
terrae spiritus !’ Goethe’s text confirms these. 

A. Schroer prints the full text of John Bale’s Comedy Concernynge Thre 
Lawes, Anno MDXXXVIII, preceded by an introduction giving a full 
account of Bale and his works, and followed by notes on certain words and an 
excursus on the metre. This miracle play has in the colophon “ lately inprented 
per Nicolaum Bamburgensem,” of whom Schréer knows nothing, but thinks 
the play was printed in Germany. Only three copies remain, two in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, one of them incomplete, and one in the British 
Museum. Hazlitt mentions a second imprint at London, 1562, but no copy of 
this is in London or Oxford. So far as known, the play has not been printed 


since. 

E. Einenkel, in his essay on An English Authoress of the beginning of the 
12th [13th, Anz. 64] century, labors to prove that the Wohunge of ure Louerd, 
the Ureisun of God Almihti, and the Lofsong of ure Louerde, are written by 
women, 2, ¢. nuns, and that it is not improbable that our authoress is identical 
with one of the three maidens of the Ancren Riwle. He thinks that he has 
proved the first position, and that a great deal may be said for the second. 
The investigation seems to proceed from this comprehensive premise (p. 265): 
“Das geschlecht des verfassers aller dieser liebesschriften ergibt sich deshalb 
ganz von selbst aus dem gegenstande desselben,” 7. ¢. if the work praises the 
Virgin Mary, it must be written by a man; if Christ, bya woman. Once 
granted, this would settle the question, but, notwithstanding the “ liebeskultus,” 
it may be doubted whether the monks resigned to the nuns the privilege of 
writing all Lofsonges of ure Louerde, and the Scotch verdict may apply to all 
such investigations. 


D. Rohde writes an appreciative notice of W. Hertzberg, well known as an 
English scholar, and especially for his services to the study of Chaucer and 
Shakspeare. He died July 7, 1879. His life was marked by great literary 
activity. A complete list of his works closes the notice, which ends the first 
number of this volume. 


A. Schréer opens the second number with a republication of the text of ‘ The 
Grave’ from the MS (Bodl. 343), correcting some errors in Thorpe’s text. 
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O. Lohmann contributes a critical essay on Byron’s Manfred and its relation 
to poems of like contents, z, ¢, to the Prometheus of Aeschylus, Don Juan of 
Moliére, and Faust of Goethe. Goethe and Byron have transferred much of 
their own personality to the characters of their heroes; Moli¢re and Aeschylus 
stand apart from their works. Shelley’s Prometheus might have been advan- 
tageously included in the comparison. 

M. Bech examines the Sources and Plan of the Legende of Goode Women 
and its relation to the ‘ Confessio Amantis.’ The sources have already been 
noticed by ten Brink, Sandras, Bartsch, and Hertzberg, but in no case exhaus- 
tively. Besides the Confessio Amantis, Boccaccio’s De casibus virorum illustrium 
and De mulieribus claris liber are taken into consideration. Lack of space 
forbids following the investigation, but after a full discussion of the Sources 
and a brief comparison with Gower, the general result in respect to the Plan is 
summed up, that, as the Decamerone was the model for the Canterbury Tales, 
so the De mulieribus claris liber was the model for the Legende of Goode 
Women, which, however, was never finished. 

W. Sattler continues his Contributions on the use of Prepositions in Modern 
English, with XV, & die of, to die from ; XVI, the key of the key to; XVII, kind 
of him, kind in him ; XVIII, in a loud voice, with a (loud) voice, forming a very 
full collection of examples. 

A. Ebert on the Exodus (Anglo-Saxon), briefly states his reasons for regarding 
the so-called episode, 362-445, as an integral part of the poem and no interpo- 
lation, as recently treated in the Bonn dissertation of H. Balg on The Poet 
Caedmon and his Works. 


K. A. M. Hartmann discusses the question: Is King Alfred the author of 
the alliterating version of the Metresof Boethius? He enumerates the opinions 
of scholars from Rawlinson (1698) down, showing that no one doubted the 
Alfredian authorship before Wright (1842), whose arguments are briefly stated, 
namely, that the writer omits to versify three metres, because they are not 
introduced by the usual formula in King Alfred’s prose version; that the 
metres are very weak, considered from a poetical standpoint; and that the 
author has avery deficient knowledge of classical antiquity, and commits 
errors where Alfred’s prose has the correct translation. Hartmann combats 
each of these arguments, defends the Alfredian authorship of the Preface, 
which ten Brink had questioned, though he favored the authenticity of the 
metres, adds arguments drawn from the use of certain expressions and particular 
words, and concludes that Wright's arguments are “ pseudo-arguments,” and 
that “‘ King Alfred and nobody else is the author.” 


R. P. Wicker, On the Vercelli-Book, states the results of his own examina- 
tion of the MS, giving the beginning and the end of each of the homilies con- 
tained in it, the thirteenth complete, and extracts from the Life of St. Guthlac 
compared with Goodwin’s text from Cotton MS, Vesp. D XXI. 

Wiilcker prefixes an account of Blume’s discovery, made in 1822, that the 
MS was written in Anglo-Saxon, the subsequent references to it, the first pub- 
lication of the poetry by Thorpe, from a copy of the MS made by Blume, in 
Appendix B to Cooper’s Report on Rymer’s Foedera, made for the Record 
Commission (1836), Grimm’s Andreas and Elene (1840), from Cooper, Kemble’s 
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edition of the Poetry, with translation, for the Aelfric Society (1844-46), and 
Zupitza’s edition of the Elene (1877) after a new collation made by Knoll. 
The Homilies of the Vercelli-Book have never been published. 


T. Wissmann, in the last essay, On Middle-English Word-Accent, supports 
the views expressed in his King Horn against those of Schipper in his Old- 
English Metre. He examines the verse of the Ormulum and the Poema Morale, 
and argues that the ‘senkungen’ and the ‘tonlose’ and ‘ stumme silben’ are 
treated in exact accordance with Lachmann’s rules for M. H. G, metre, and in 
direct opposition to Schipper’s view (p. 476). He further examines again 
certain verses in King Horn, and claims that they correspond to the rules 
heretofore laid down. He argues, too, against Vetter’s view of Anglo-Saxon 
metre (supported by Schipper), and contends that by the acceptance of the 
‘zweihebungstheorie’ ail intelligible rhythm is lost and the absolute formless- 
ness of Germanic metre is established (p. 481). 

The controversy is continued in the Anzeiger by Einenkel, in a review of 
Schipper’s work, by Schipper in reply, and by Trautmann, T. grants the 
‘zweihebungstheorie’ for Anglo-Saxon verse, but his views on the metre of 
Layamon are similar to those of Wissmann on that of King Horn, and so are 
opposed to Schipper’s. It would prolong this report to unreasonable length to 
go into the controversy, even to give an outline of these lengthy articles, but 
to an ordinary English ear, Schipper’s view seems the more suitable to English 
verse. Wissmann’s implied reproach to the ‘zweihebungstheoretiker’ [he 
inadvertently writes vier-], namely, “ Zwei gehobene silben in jeder halbzeile 
das ist so ziemlich das einzige [rather hauptsachliche] erforderniss das sie an 
den rhythmus der [des] verses stellen ” (p. 481), appears to be justified by the 
structure of Anglo-Saxon verse, and if so, historical consistency would lead us 
to expect it in the verse of Layamon and other Middle-English writers, and 
not to assume these works to be written on a different principle, however 
applicable that principle may be to Old and Middle High German verse. 
Also, there seems no good reason for assuming the final ¢ in 472 to be ‘ tonlos’ 
but ‘ tonfihig,’ while that of spé&e is ‘ stumm,’ and so ‘ tonunfihig,’ according to 
Wissmann’s terminology. The question here is not one of guantity of the 
root-syllable, but of accent, and so far from regarding “ Schipper’s versuch, die 
absolute tonunfahigkeit aller silben mit unbetontem ¢ zu erweisen, als voll- 
stindig misgliickt” (p. 476), I should take it as a simple statement of fact 
existing in English verse (cf. Schipper, section III, chapter 6, 2260-3). 

Wissmann gives as Appendix a carefully prepared synopsis of the metre of 
eighteen M. E. works, illustrating the view which he is defending. 


R, P. Wilcker contributes a short obituary notice of L. Botkine, the young 
French scholar, known from his translation of ‘‘ Beowulf” and the Rune-Song, 
who died in May, 1882, at the early age of twenty-nine. We can sympathize 
with Wiilcker’s ejaculation: “‘ Leider, wurde B. zu friih seiner wissenschaft 
entrissen und wer weiss wann wider jemand fiir verbreitung des Angelsich- 
sischen in Frankreich wirken wird!’’ French students of Anglo-Saxon have 
been all too few, and may be counted on the fingers of one hand. 


K, Elze adds an ‘Entgegnung,’ taking exception to certain remarks of Dr. 
Leo, in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch, which, however, seem quite complimentary. 
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It must suffice to add merely a summary of the contents of the Anzeiger to 
this volume. W. Muschacke reviews A. Brandl’s Thomas of Erceldoune; F, 
Donne, G, Liidtcke’s The Erl of Tolous and the Emperes of Almayn ; both of 
these works appear in the Weidmannsche Sammlung englischer Denkmiler 
in kritischen Ausgaben. G. Tanger replies to Furnivall’s remarks on his 
edition of the First and Second Quartos, and the First Folio of Hamlet : Their 
Relation to Each Other, reprinted from the New Shakspere Society’s Transac- 
tions, 1880-82; E. Einenkel reviews O. Zielke’s Sir Orfeo, ein englisches Feen- 
mirchen aus dem Mittelalter; A. Brandl, R. H. Hutton’s Sir Walter Scott, in 
English Men of Letters Series; M. Trautmann, C. Horstmann’s Altenglische 
Legenden; Miss L. T. Smith, the Catholicon Anglicum, edited by S. J. Herr- 
tage for the E. E. T. Society, 1881: this is an English-Latin word-book, dated 
1483, and heretofore known in only two MSS; it contains about 8000 words, 
each provided by the editor with passages illustrative of its use; we find, ¢. g., 
“Loye « elegius, nomen proprium,” and notes to it, which, as Miss Smith remarks, 
settle the question as to the Prioress’s oath.! (See A. J. P., [1 386.) E. Einenkel 
reviews at length (23 pages) Schipper’s Englische Metrik, and later (Anz. 139) 
adds a continuation (5 pages) of this review; and M. Trautmann closes the first 
part of the Anzeiger with a review of D. Asher’s pamphlet, Ueber den Unter- 
richt in den Neuern Sprachen, spezieller der Englischen, an unseren Universi- 
taten und héheren Schulen, and of G. Kérting’s Gedanken und Bemerkungen 
iiber das Studium der Neuern Sprachen auf den Deutschen Hochschulen, which 
review contains some valuable suggestions. 


G. Schleich begins the second part witha review of The Romaunce of the 
Sowdone of Babylone and of Ferumbras his Sone who conquerede Rome, 
re-edited by E. Hausknecht for the E. E. T. Society, 1881; R. P. Wiilcker 
reviews the Toller-Bosworth Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, Parts I and II, and A. 
Napier’s Gottingen Inaugural-dissertation, Ueber die Werke des altenglischen 
erzbischofs Wulfstan; R. Boyle, on A. H. Bullen’s Old Plays, announces the 
completion of the reissue of Day’s Plays, and asks for subscribers to four 
volumes of old dramas soon to be published by Mr. Bullen (Vol. I now ready), 
at one guinea per volume. 

F. Kluge reviews Sievers’s Angelsachsische Grammatik, the latest and best 
Anglo-Saxon grammar that we have; and W. Merkes, E. Einenkel’s work, 
Ueber die Verfasser einiger neuangelsachsischer Schriften, z. ¢., St. Juliana, St. 
Margaret, and Hali Meidenhad. (See above.) 


Schipper, Zur altenglischen Wortbetonung, eine Entgegnung, follows, in 


.which reply he sustains well his previously expressed views against his oppo- 


nents, Wissmann in particular, rejecting ¢# ¢oto Lachmann’s rules as inapplicable 
to English verse ; Trautmann, Zur alt- und mittelenglischen Verslehre, combats 
Schipper, but, while accepting Lachmann’s versrege/n, i. ¢., adhering to the 
‘Vierhebungstheorie’ for Layamon’s verse, he rejects Lachmann’s detonungs- 
gesetze, and presents other rules of accent much more elastic, though still at 
variance with Schipper. He also takes exception to the measure assigned by 
Schipper to some other Middle-English poems. J. Koch reviews W. Eilet’s 


On the deficiencies of Herrtage’s ed. of the Catholicon Anglicum, see J. H. Hessels, in 
Academy, No. 586, for July 28, 1883. 
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Die Erzihlung des Pfarrers in Chaucer’s Canterbury-geschichten und die 
Somme de Vices et de Vertus des Frére Lorens, an Erlangen dissertation, and 
Zupitza’s edition of Chaucer’s Prolog. Einenkel completes his review of 
Schipper, and Trautmann finishes the Anzeiger, and the volume, with a notice 
of the Jahresbericht iiber die Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der Germanischen 
Philologie, herausgegeben von der Gesellschaft fiir Deutsche Philologie in 
Berlin, dritter jahrgang, 1881—a most useful work. 


Bz Leonhardt begins the sixth volume of the ANGLIA with an article on the 
Sources of Cymbeline. Besides the acknowledged sources of Shakspere’s play, 
namely, Holinshed’s Chronicle and Boccaccio’s Decameron II 9, the following 
have been regarded by some critics as sources of the play: 1. An English story, 
‘The Tale told by the Fishwife of Standon-the-Green’ [? Stand-on], found in 
Westward for Smelts, a book published in 1619; 2. Two Old-French romances, 
belonging probably to the first half of the thirteenth century; 3. An Old-French 
miracle-play ; and 4. The German tale of Sneewitchen, compared with Cym- 
beline by K. Schenkl in Germania IV. After a detailed examination of each 
of these the writer concludes that there is no reason for thinking that Shakspere 
used any one of them, that Holinshed and Boccaccio were his only sources, 
the latter most probably in an English translation, although the earliest trans- 
lation of the whole Decameron was not published until 1620,' and that the 
union of the two stories in the drama is entirely his own work. 


P. Lange discusses Chaucer’s Influence on Douglas. Hecompares at length 
Douglas’s Palice of Honour with Chaucer’s House of Fame and Prologue to the 
Leyend of Good Wemen, and concludes that traces of this influence are plainly 
seen. Lange includes in his comparison some of the spurious poems, but, 
while this may show Douglas’s acquaintance with these poems, it does not add 
any weight to the argument for Chawcer’s influence. He notices also the 
sources of the Palice of Honour, and shows that the direct source is not the 
Tabula of Kebes,as thought by Warton, Irving, and Bishop Sage, the biographer 
of Douglas, but Le Séjour d’Honneur, by Octavien de St. Gelais, Bishop of 
Angouléme (1466-1502). Douglas’s King Hart and Translation of Vergil are 
more briefly compared with Chaucer, and the conclusion drawn that in all his 
poems Douglas shows the influence of Chaucer. 


E. Hausknecht contributes Old-English Glosses on the Brussels MS (No. 
1650) of Aldhelm’s De Laudibus Virginitatis. These have been already pub- 
lished by Mone (Quellen und Forschungen, 1830), and by Bouterwek (Haupt’s 
Zeitschrift IX), but with some errors in both publications. 


J. Koch supplies Chauceriana. I. ‘Mother of God,’ to the authorship of 
which he thinks Occleve has greater claims than Chaucer; and II. Canterbury 
Tales, Prologue 459-60, quoting a passage from Jobi Ludolfi alias Leutholf 
dicti ad suam Historiam Aethiopicam Commentarius (Frankfort, 1691): ‘ De 


1 Perry, English Literature in the Eighteenth Century, p. 287, note, states that ‘‘ many of his 
Stories—Bandello’s and Cinthio’s—had been translated in William Paynter’s ‘ Palace of 
Pleasure ’ (1566).”” 
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copulatione conjugum ante fores templi,’ etc., which throws light upon the Wife 
of Bath’s statement, ‘ Housbondes atte chirch dore I have had fyve.’ 


E. Uhlemann compares Chaucer’s House of Fame and Pope’s Temple of 
Fame, that is, those parts of the third book of Chaucer’s poem which Pope has 
professedly followed. Uhlemann finds that Pope has completely changed 
many parts of his model, having taken only the leading thoughts from Chaucer’s 
poem, and having worked the descriptive details to correspond to the taste of 
his time ; also, that Pope’s style and metre differ greatly from Chaucer's. He 
thus confirms, in general, Pope’s own statement of his indebtedness to Chaucer, 
but agrees rather with Warton than with Steele in his estimate of the poem; 
the latter says: “the original vision of Chaucer was never denied to be much 
improved”; the former, “ He (Pope) has not only misrepresented the story, but 
marred the character of the poem,” 


A. Leicht, in reply to Hartmann (Anglia V 411), discusses the question : Is 
King Alfred the author of the alliterating metres of Boethius? He finds that 
this is but an indifferent paraphrase of King Alfred’s prose version, padded 
out with stereotype poetical expressions drawn from the ancient epic poetry 
and inserted in a tasteless manner, and that the writer has occasionally mis- 
understood his prose model, especially two passages in Metre 26, IV 3, in one 
of which the prose version speaks of Ulysses as King of Ithaca (/pacige), and 
for this the poetical version substitutes Dracia. Moreover, this version is per- 
vaded not by a poetical, but by a pedantic spirit, and does not observe the 
laws of alliteration as seen in the older poetry. Therefore also, Alfred is not 
the author of the preface and introduction, but these are written by the poet- 
ical paraphrast, most probably a monk who desired to shield his unskilful 
work under Alfred’s great name. Leicht thus controverts the view of Rawlin- 
son, Cardale, Fox, Tupper [!], and even ten Brink, and agrees with Wright, 
who (as stated above) first attacked the Alfredian authorship of the alliterating 
metres, though he takes exception to some of Wright’s arguments, It is some 
consolation to have King Alfred relieved of the reputation of being a bad 
poet. Leicht will have another article in a future number on the prose Preface 
and the relation of the prose version to the Latin. 


J. Platt contributes Angelsaechsisches, as follows: 1. A. S. genders, a list of 
words of different genders in older and later works. 2. Local names of the 
éée-declension, Cent, Cert, J’, Tenet, Wiht. 3. Atrue A. S. dual, 2. ¢. seuldru [?]. 
4. A. S. «in feminine of the #-declension. 5. A, S. feminine wd-stems, mded, 
ldes. 6. A.S. fetian, feccan. 7. A. S. feminine termination -iege. Some of 
Mr. Platt’s statements, especially under 2 and 3, might provoke discussion, and 
with regard to his assertion under 6: “So sprechen wir im engl. 7uesday 
nicht “jz sondern chd@z aus,” I have only to say that, if this is the prevalent 
“ London” pronunciation, it is but another proof that the correct pronuncia- 
tion of English is better preserved on this side of the water. 


C. Weiser furnishes an unpublished letter of Shelley’s, of Nov. 22, 1817, sent 
him by Mr. R. Garnett, the editor of Shelley’s letters. It is of interest 
only as showing Shelley’s opinion of his “Queen Mab,” and his professed 
determination to devote his life to inculcating “the doctrine of equality and 
liberty and disinterestedness, and entire unbelief in religion of any sort.” The 
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letter was found in the library.of Lord Lytton, and was sent to Weiser because 
he had published a translation of “ Queen Mab.” 


2—The Anzeiger to ANGLIA VI opens with a long review by W. Schu- 
mann of Dr. Morris’s Genesis and Exodus, A. D. 1250 (E. E. T. Society, 1874). 
After some remarks on Morris’s Introduction, with references also to Fritzsche’s 
article in Anglia V 43, and to Hilmer’s Gymnasialprogramm (Sondershausen, 
1876), Schumann gives nearly thirty pages of notes, both critical and explanatory, 
on about 150 passages of the poem. Lack of space will not permit a summary 
of these reviews and book-notices, but a mere enumeration must suffice. L. 
Morsbach reviews Thum’s Anmerkungen zu Macaulay’s History of England, 
and Hoppe’s edition of Dickens’s Cricket on the Hearth; H. Léschhorn, J. 
Koch’s Siebenschlafer Legende, ihr Ursprung und ihre Verbreitung; F. H. 
Stratmann, KSlbing’s Sir Tristrem; E. Peters, Holder’s Baeda, in his German- 
ischer Biicherschatz. Here is Baeda’s complete history for 4.50 marks; the 
reviewer congratulates the public on this fact. While mentioning the English 
editions of Stevenson and Giles, he omits those of Moberly and Lumby. J. 
Koch excoriates Wihlidahl’s Chaucer’s ‘Knightes Tale,’ calling it “ Ein in 
jeder beziehung elendes machwerk,” and his notice abundantly substantiates 
this criticism. R. Wiilcker reviews Mentzel’s Geschichte der Schauspielkunst 
in Frankfurt am Main; J. Koch, Der Sprachunterricht muss umkehren! by 
Quousque Tandem, in which some ideas are presented that deserve attention 
in America, as well as in Germany; E. Peters, Wagner’s Visio Tnugdali. 
lateinisch und altdeutsch. E. Einenkel adds an Erklarung gegen Schipper, 
still holding to his previously expressed views, but very unnecessarily reflecting 
upon a writer in ‘The Nation’ of Oct. 12, 1882 (No. 902), who supports 
Schipper’s views, I cannot notice this controversy further. (See above.) 
M. Trautmann notices, with highly appreciative comments, Professor Child’s 
new edition of English and Scottish Ballads, Part I, and gives a synopsis of 
the contents of its 28 pieces. L. Morsbach briefly dispatches Hierthes, Wér- 
terbuch des schottischen Dialekts in den werken von Walter Scott und Burns, 
as “das stiimperhafte machwerk,” and says that it may be recommended to 
students only “ damit sie friihe lernen, wie man es micht machen solle.” R. 
Wiilcker closes this number of the Anzeiger with a notice of Furnivall’s edition 
of the Digby Mysteries (New Shakspere Society, 1882), containing three Mys- 
teries now published for the first time, though fifty copies of the Digby MS 


were once printed by the Abbotsford Club. 
JAMEs GARNETT. 


HERMES, 1882. 
No. III. 
Wilamowitz, of Greifswald, A paper on the Heraclidae of Euripides. The 
most important of the four chapters in this paper is the first one. W. argues 
that there are imperfections in the extant drama so gross as to compel the critic 
to infer not merely that the piece is transmitted to us in bad shape, but that 
we have not before us the original Euripidean composition at all, and that we 
now read the play as recast by a later playwright of the histrionic profession. 
Wilamowitz’s criticism in this part of the discussion consists mainly 3 in con- 
siderations bearing upon dramatic propriety. 
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Macaria, in order to insure victory for the hospitable arms of protecting 
Athens (in accordance with the condition of the oracle), announces her intention 
of sacrificing herself. She departs with the words, 595 (Kirchhoff) 

7d yap Oaveiv 
péytorov gapuakov voyilerar, 


One would expect to hear a report of her end from some dyyeAo¢, with a monod 
of lamentation from the lips of her grandmother Alcmena, but we are met by 
an utter absence of these essential stages in the development of the action, 
W. argues earnestly and ingeniously against the assumption of a mere lacuna 
in the text. W. finds in Eurip. fragm. 848, dori dé rove texdvrag év Biw Ber Kré 
the conclusion of the missing report of Macaria’s death, assigns a place in the 
original drama to the three verses now classed as fragm. 219 (Antiope), and 
condemns the present parodos of the Heraclidae. This recasting of the play 
he assumes to have been made by a stage manager of the fourth century B. C., 
a man not actuated by literary vanity so much as by practical regard for stage 
uses.! 


O. Rossbach, De Senecae Dialogis. How far do the extant works of Seneca 
admit that title? Quintilian X 1, 128 quotes @alogi. Generally editors have 
been rating Seneca’s dialogi as libri deperditi, but Rossbach, from a special 
inspection of the Milan MS of S., infers that the word dia/ogi really refers to a 
number of extant writings of Seneca. Of course the word dialogus must be 
taken not in the Platonic sense, but rather in the same way in which it applies 
to the discursive treatises, rhetorical and philosophical, of Cicero, opposing 
views being brought forward and combated, although represented by no defi- 
nite character or personality. Interesting remarks are subjoined on the 
estimate put upon Seneca’s books in subsequent times. 


Diels,? Stichometrisches. D. takes exception to some views advanced by 
Th. Birt (“ Ueber das antike Buchwesen”), and basing his own theory on a 
passage in Galen (V 655 Kiihn, 656, 6, Miiller) comes to the following conclu- 
sion: The ancient normal stichos, while substantially representing the bulk 
of an heroic hexameter, was based not on the counting of letters, but of syllables, 
the latter averaging sixteen in number. 


I. Vahlen, Varia. We have noted in former reports that in textual criticism 
this eminent scholar pursues a conservative tendency. How much his influence 


1Some of W.’s statements are far too positive, p. 341: Wie das Stiick vorliegt, ist die 
verwunderte Frage des Iolaos ob denn die Entscheidung so nahe sei, mothwendig. ... Aber 
die Entscheidung ist hier minder leicht und sicher, weil so ziemlich die ganze Scene 630-60 dem 
Bearbeiter zufallen #wss. It may be worth while to compare the following sentences of W.’s 
with the lines of Euripides: ‘ In der That bin ich froh dass Euripides an den Geschmacklosig- 
keiten dieser Verse unschuldig ist. Iolaos ruft die Alemene nicht lauter heraus als néthig ist, 
damit sie ihn hért, ja wie es scheint nicht laut genug, denn die Begriindung seines Rufes (644-5) 
hat sie offenbar iiberhért. Sie poltert namlich heraus, behauptet der ganze Tempel wire voll 
Geschrei gewesen, herrscht den uaschuldigen Knappen an, im Glauben er ware Kopreus, und 
droht ihm mit Thatlichkeiten.” But is it not intrinsically probable that Alcmene, in her des- 
pondency and gloom, is prepared in advance for no message but one demanding extradition, for 
no news but bad news, for no messenger but one from Argos? The text really does not suggest 
her believing that she beholds Kopreus himself, for she says, 647 : 

"IdAae, Tis ad Biderar 
an’ "Apyous. E. G.S. 
2 Compare Amer. Journ. of Philol, 1882, p. 108. 
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will prevail against the long-established bias of many German scholars towards 
reckless a6éryouc, time will show. Suffice it to say here that the ample learning, 
the circumspect use of analogy, the employment of sound methods of criticism, 
make the papers of Vahlen very instructive indeed. In the first note he proves, 
against Ritschl and Lachmann, that e¢ in Plautus and in Lucretius does occur 
in the sense of efiam. In the second discussion (on Plato Phaedr. 236 4), he 
maintains the MS reading o7d6y7: against Cobet and Schanz. Also in the pas- 
sage a little below (236 c), pytéov uév yap cor mavtd¢ he shows that 
the MS reading, with proper pointing, makes better sense and grammar than 
the text as changed by Cobet and Schanz. 


Th. Mordtmann (Pera) attacks the authenticity of a number of inscriptions 
and MSS which Francois Lenormant has been publishing within the last 
twenty years. This is followed by H. Roehl (Berlin), In Franciscum Lenor- 
mant Inscriptionum Falsarium, in which Lenormant is called to account fora 
long string of forgeries. Among the scholars who condemn Lenormant’s 
unsupported statements are mentioned Kirchhoff, Kumanudis, Koehler, Kaibel, 
Dittenberger. Near the end of his paper Roehl says: Dicet quispiam, peten- 
dum esse a Lenormanto ut duos catalogos antiquitatum a se editarum publici 
iuris faciat, alterum genuinarum, alterum fictarum. Nos hoc non petimus; 
quis enim fidem ei habiturus esset ? 


C. Robert. Kénig Philipp V und die Larisaeer. Robert reprints with slight 
critical alterations an inscription of Larisa, Thessaly, discovered by H. G. Lol- 
ling. This inscription is a record of a certain transaction of the common- 
wealth of Larisa. The time is probably the earlier years of the Hannibalian 
epoch. King Philip (father of Perseus), last but one of the Macedonian dynasty, 
strongly urges Larisa to adopt into full citizenship their metics (¢. ¢. those of 
Greek nationality), so as to strengthen both Larisa itself as well as the royal 
interest. This matter the king urged in two letters, the first of which (accord- 
ing to Mommsen’s appended commentary) was written in 220 B. C., the second 
in 214. Both of these letters are incorporated in the record together with the 
decree asked for, as well as lists of those who consequently received the fram- 
chise. This inscription enables us to realize more vividly than could be done 
before the political situation as regards Rome and Greece in that age. The~ 
inscription on the grammatical side affords the student ample illustration of 
Thessalian phonetics and inflection, being of near kin to the Aeolian dialect 
of Lesbos, etc. A few specimens may here be given: «ig = ric; dé xi = dud ti; 
Tox Kix mpd¢ ti; Eupev =eivac; = Karbeivar; arb and; 
évoua, Attic ois invariably represented by ov: g. beidovv, rovv 
"EAAdvovv, . . Tovv (ypyciuwr); woredéeTo = rposedeito ; Tot 
= Tov ; éoyovore = éxydvore; Ecdéuev = dyypdwavtac = avay- 
papavtac, Literature probably was but little practiced amongst the Thessalian 
lairds (unless by hiring alien celebrities), and the consequent wearing away of 
inflection and the tendency towards apocopé and assimilation are evident in 
the present inscription: xi, tor tayéc, Kat Tav év takes the 
accus, (= ei¢ c. acc.) ¢. g. KaTééuev Tau pév iav év Td iepdv rod “ArAovvog, 


Kihlewein (Ilfeld) gives some specimens of a Latin version of Hippocrates’ 
Aphorisms found in Codex 97 at Monte Cassino. This copy (it is evidently a 
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copy of the original translation), K. assumes to have been made in the tenth 
century A. D., and its critical value he esteems greatly. 


C. De Boor (Berlin) discusses the historian Trajanus. He suggests that 
Suidas’ article on Tparavoc zarpixioc is the result of a contaminatio of two dis- 
tinct persons, both of the Eastern Empire, of whom one flourished about 700 
A. D., while the other held high office under the Emperor Valens, and was 
killed at Hadrianople, 378 A. D. 


No. IV. 
Th. Kock, of Berlin, presents a commentary on Horace, Carm, I 12: 


Quem virum aut heroa lyra vel acri 
tibia sumis celebrare, Clio? etc. 


Very many critics have rejected stanzas I0-II, vss. 37-44, 
Regulum et Scauros . . . cum lare fundus. 


In explaining his dissent from this tradition in criticism, Kock takes decided 
exception to Haupt’s view that for the first generation or two the Odes were 
handed down in a “ Schulexemplar,” and thus many interpolations were due to 
imitative verse writing in schools.' Nor is Kock prepared to reject the ¢estimo- 
nium contained in Quintil. IX 3, 18, as being itself an interpolation. The fact 
is, critics have frequently approved of, or rejected, details in accordance with 
their theory of the general structure and theme of the entire ode. Now, while 
such construction can but rarely claim universal assent, Kock is willing to turn 
this same standard of criticism to conservative purposes. His view of the 
succession of topics is dei ; (#pwec) heroes (= demigods); viri (= heroes); and 
the survey of group 2 he considers concluded with Catonis nobile letum. Topic 
3 Kock’s argues begins with Regulam et Scauros and is brought down to the 
contemporary Marcelli and Julii, the union of which as planned by the domestic 
and dynastic policy of his patron Augustus, the poet proposes to glorify in the 
present ode. 


O. Rossbach prints a number of critical notes on the Ilias Latina of Silius 
Italicus. Rossbach claims that Italicus allowed himself considerable latitude 
in his version, and that many strictures of critics are disposed of when one 
realizes that fact. 


Th. Mommsen, Die Inschrift von Hissarlik und die Rémische Sammtherr- 
schaft in ihrem titularen Ausdrucke. This paper discusses the same inscription 
of Rumania discussed in Hermes, 1852, No. 2, by Gardthausen (see A. J. P., 
Vol. IV, p. 110). Mommsen comes to the conclusion that the inscription is 
not one of Constantine II, but of Valens, the coregent (Augustus) of Valenti- 
nianus, fl.370 A.D. Mommsen uses the inscription to enlarge upon the formulae 
of joint address in official language addressed to Augusti, as distinguished from 
the mere plural of respect. 


Emil Thomas prints ten critical notes, chiefly on the Aristotelian Magna 
Moralia, largely constructed in imitation of the Nicom, Ethics. Many of the 


? Cf. also Lucian Miiller’s Praefatio to his Horace, Teubner, 1871, p. ix: Ceterum quod 
omnes probabilitatis numeros implet proximis post Flaccum annis LX irrepsisse quidquid in 
libris eius latet versuum spuriorum, etiam metricis rationibus comprobatur. 
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corruptions and other critical difficulties are easily removed by inspecting the 
original passages in the Nicom. Ethics. 


E. Fabricius, Die Skeuothek des Philon. This important inscription on the 
famous naval arsenal at Zea in the Piraeus has been edited and translated in 
this Journal by Th. W. Ludlow, Amer. Journ. of Philol. III, pp. 317-28. 


I. Vahlen, Varia, continues his suggestive critical notes, chiefly on passages 
in Plautus, and mainly in defense of the MS reading, or, if not, at least so as to 
disapprove of the critical suggestions of Schoell, Goetz and Loewe. His notes 
in great part are replies to Schoell (although he now refrains from mentioning 
the latter by name). As to solid learning, Vahlen’s notes on /icentia collocandi 
in Plautus (p. 612 sqq.) are particularly valuable. It may be interesting to let 
Vahlen tell in his own way how he would edit a critical edition for university 
purposes (p. 610 sqq.): “ In Menaechmis igitur, quam fabulam nuper auditorum 
meorum in usum exprimendam curavi, hoc egi potissimum, ut poetae verba 
legerentur qualia librorum memoria sedulo consulta nec correctionibus adhibitis 
nisi certis cum fiducia quadam veri exhiberi posse viderentur. Et hoc quod 
summum erat, universe me satis recte assecutum adhuc confido. Levidensem 
hanc operam visam esse nulliusque rem iudicii haberi, si qui non occaecatus 
opinationum multitudine ac varietate nihil nisi quod cum fide poni possit sibi 
sequendum duxerit, id quid miri hac aetate, qua non modio neque trimodio, 
verum ipso horreo funduntur emendationes Plautinae, neque pretium editionibus 
nisi ex novarum coniecturarum numero dici solet.... In adnotatione quam 
subieci nolui aliorum exempla imitatus aut codicum apices cum pulvisculo 
exhaurire, quae res praesertim alibi parata esset, nec commentorum immensam 
molem exaedificare, sed id cavens ad iudicandam textus fidem quem edebam, 
quod utile esset ne desideraretur, ad eam normam addenda et omittenda 


secrevi.” 


Kirchhoff, Eine Attische Todtenliste. Of this table K. publishes a very 
handsome facsimile, being an excellent illustration of the Attic alphabet in 
the generation preceding the archonship of Eucleides. The dead of this cata- 
logue are Attic citizens slain éy Bufavriw and év 
oe, The citizens are given by tribes, the Acamantis alone not occurring. 
Eleutherae is given separately, a community not ranged under any of the ten 
tribes at that time. Kirchhoff differs from Kumanudis in putting the inscrip- 
tion considerably later in the V century than the former; he assigns it to 408 
B.C., and interprets the data to fit the Hellespontian and Byzantian operations 
of Alcibiades in 409 B.C. In this inscription § is expressed by y¢. A pair of 
elegiac distichs is appended in which the reader will recognize the phonetic 
spelling of the stonecutter: 
Oide rap’ ‘EAAgorovrov arddecav ayAaov 
Bapvayeva ogerépar 
bor’ ExOpoic Bépoc éxxouicavrag * 
avtoic abdvartov aperic 

Th. Mommsen, Das Augustische Festverzeichniss von Cumae. Mr. Stevens 
in the course of his excavations has come upon the last of three fragments of 
this inscription, the former two having been discovered by Guarini, 1834, and 
by Mommsen, 1846, so that now the inscription may be read entire. 
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This interesting document proves that municipia, in the matter of domestic 
celebration, made their own decrees independently of the Roman Senate, 
Thus, under date of Sept. 23, there is “ Immolatio Caesari hostia” (4), whereas 
at the capital, divine honors were officially paid to Augustus only after his 
death. We notice, too, that the municipium of Cumae had no official annual 
celebration of Actium, whereas the accession of Lepidus’ army to the standards 
of Octavianus is set down for Sep. 3. The historical value of the inscription 
is so considerable that the readers of the Journal will be glad to possess it 
entire. 

Aug. 19. [XIII K. Septembr. Eo die Caesar pri]Jmum consulatum in{iit. 
Supplicatio] ... 

Sept. 3. [III Non. Septembr. Eo die exer]citus Lepidi tradidit se Caesari. 
SupplifcJa[tio] ... 

Sept. 23. [VIII K. Octobr. N]atalis Caesaris. Immolatio Caesari hostia; 
suppicatio [sic]... 

Oct. 5. Nonis Octobr. Drusi Caesaris natalis. Supplicatio Vestae. 

Oct.18. XV K.Novimbr. Eo die Caesar togam virilem sumpsit. Supplicatio 
Spei et Iuve[ntuti] .. . 

Nov. 16. XVIK. Dicimbr. Natalis Ti. Caesaris. Supplicatio Vestae. 

Dec. 15. XVIII K. Januar. Eo die a[rJa Fortunae reducis dedicatast, quae 
Caesarem A[ugustum ex transmari]nis provinciis red[uxit]. Supplicatio 
Fortunae reduci. 

Jan. 7. VII idus Januar. Ef[o die Caesar] primum fasces sumpsit. Suppi- 
catio [sic] Iovi]sempi[terno]. 

Jan. 16. [XV]III [sic] K. Febr. Eo dife Caesar Augustu]s appellatus est. 
Supplicatio Augusto. 

Jan. 30. [III K. Febr. Eo die ara Pacis Aug. dedicata] est. Supplicatio 
impe]rio Caesaris Augusti cust[odis] [civium Romanorum orbisque ter- 
rarjum, 

Mart. 6. [pridie Non. Mart. Eo die Caesar pontifex ma]ximus creatus est. 
Supplicato [sic] Vestae, dis pub(licis) P(enatibus) p(opuli) R(oman). 
Q(uiritium). 

Apr. 14. [XVIII Kal. Mai. Eo die Caesar primum vicit. Suppli]catio Vi- 
ctoriae Augustae. 

Apr. 15. [XVII Kal. Mai. Eo die Caesar primum imperator app]ellatus est. 
Supplicatio Félicitati imperi. 

Mai. 12. [IIIIid.Mai. Eo die aedes Martis dedicatest. Supplica]tio Molibus 
Martis. 

Mai. 24. [VIIII K. Jun. Germanici Caesaris natalis. Supp]licatio Vestae. 

Jul. 12, [IIII id. Jul. Natalis divi Juli. Supplicatio Iov]i, Marti ultori, 


Veneri [genetrici] . . . [Suppli]catio Iovi., 
is ] [Suppli] E. G, SIHLER. 


H 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SEBASTE, TURKEY IN AsIA, August 10, 1883. 
Sir: 

Those of your readers who are interested in the exploration of Greek antiquity 
in the East, are no doubt acquainted with the work in Asia Minor during the 
past three years, of Mr. W. M. Ramsay, of Oxford. But for the information of 
those who are not familiar with the archaeological doings of the day, it may be 
necessary to state that the object of Mr. Ramsay’s journeys is to illustrate the 
history of Asia Minor by a careful and comprehensive study of all the existing 
remains of antiquity. Accordingly copies and impressions of inscriptions are 
made, the sculptured monuments are drawn and described, coins of cities are 
collected as far as feasible, and in short, the aim is to do everything that will 
in any way illustrate or increase our knowledge of Greek and Roman antiquity 
in Asia Minor. Last winter in Athens it was, of course, well known in archae- 
ological circles that Mr. Ramsay contemplated an extensive tour in Asia Minor 
during the present summer, and it was also known to a few that two members 
of the French school at Athens had a similar archaeological journey in view. 
Mr. Ramsay was asked to give a minute description of the route he proposed 
to take, in order that the Frenchmen might traverse a different district and 
not interfere in the least with the English expedition. In explanation of what 
follows it is perhaps proper to state that the writer was invited to join the 
English expedition. 

The Frenchmen left Saraikieui, the present terminus of the Ottoman Rail- 
way, about ten days before we did. One of the two became ill and returned 
to Smyrna, leaving M. Paris to continue the journey alone. We had not pro- 
ceeded far, when we were astonished to find ourselves upon his trail. We 
could see what he had done, or more properly speaking what he had left 
undone. We noticed that he left whole series of villages unvisited and unex- 
plored. Even in places he had touched we saw that much had been left 
undone that might easily have been done with but small expenditure of time 
and energy. For instance, in one village we copied nine inscriptions which 
M. Paris had left untouched. This we knew because some digging and adjust- 
ment of fragments was necessary in order to read the inscriptions. All this 
very apparent hurry led us to believe that M. Paris was heading for the eastern 
country, and took cognizance of things in intermediate districts simply ev 
passant, 

But it appears, as will be seen presently, that this was intended for earnest 
work in the line of archaeological research. After a time we passed through 
the villages Sevaslee and Seljikler, in the neighborhood of which the ancient 
Sebaste was situated, its name being preserved in the modern Sevaslee. Ten 
days after our visit to these villages the July number of the Bulletin de Corres- 
pondance Hellénique—the publication of the French school at Athens—came 
tohand, This July number was published in advance of the May and June 
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numbers; at least the latter had not yet reached the subscribers in Smyrna. In 
the July number we found a paper on the inscriptions of Sebaste, by M. Paris, 
He had brought his short excursion to an abrupt termination and had gone to 
Smyrna to publish the results of his journey. A glance at his paper sufficed to 
reveal to us errors in almost all of the inscriptions. We were thoroughly con- 
vinced of the accuracy of our readings, but when, in the course of our zigzags, 
we found ourselves once more in the neighborhood of Sevaslee and Seljikler, 
it was made convenient for the writer to revisit those villages in order to verify 
our own readings as well as those of M. Paris. Besides this, impressions of the 
stones were made, so that the accuracy of the statements which follow may be 
easily verified. The long inscription published by M. Paris bears the date 99 . 
A. D.,and most probably marks an era in the Hellenisation of the city of 
Sebaste. The yepovcia was a feature of Greek cities, and as the cities of the 
interior became Hellenized they adopted, among other things, the institution 
of the yepovcia, So that on the whole it may be safely assumed that the stone 
was erected in commemoration of the organization of the yepovoia in Sebaste. 
It may, however, be noted that the interpretation of M. Paris is altogether 
different. 

In lines 1-2, M. Paris reads ’AoxAyriddov ‘Epuoyévove. It is true that here 
the stone is much worn, but nevertheless ’AcxAyriddov tov ‘Epuoyévoug may be 
easily distinguished. In line 4, M. Parig reads [—]va rot xai ’Avtwviov, but 
the stone has ’Avrwviov, line 29, col. 1, he reads MyvégiAo¢ 
BAéridoc dioec Evrdropoc. It is true that here M. Paris has the correct reading 
so far as the letters themselves are concerned, if I may except a distinct and 
unmistakable dot both before and after the B of his word BAéémidocg. Still that 
he understands the signification of the letters is a daring assumption. I need 
scarcely mention that MyvégzAog f’ is the short way of indicating that the man 
in question bore the same name as his father, or in other words it stands in 
place of MyvdgeA0¢ Myvodidov, It was usual to write the second name of a man 
after that of his father, so that the passage under discussion is clearly Myvégudo¢ 
dig Eirdropoc, In line 31, col. 1, M. Paris reads ’IAéywv; the 
stone has ¢Aéywv. The down-stroke of the ¢ is bold, while the circular part is 
quite small, but it is very plain even in the impression. In lines 40-41, M. 
Paris gives up the contest and reads: 


*AréEavdpog MeAitwvog AON 
Zavbirrov Teivoc, 


This apparent difficulty is easily explained. The stonecutter inserted the latter 
half of the word Aovyeivoc under the AON in line 41, seeing that the space in 
line 40 was limited. The -yecvo¢ is not horizontal, but runs at a small angle 
upwards, from which it is clear that line 40 must read 'AAéfavdpo¢ Meditwvoc 
Aovysivog, 

In line 46, col. 1, M. Paris reads T'éusog Addwv; the stone has Téuoc Addav, 
The name Téscog sounds queer enough, and may be a mistake on the part of the 
stonecutter for T'éAAcoc, but the M is certain. In lines 41-42, col. 2, M. Paris reads 
Tlawag ‘Imroxpirov tov kai Novrdvov, and assures us that both his copy and his 
impression have Novrdvov, not Movrdvov, This is doubtless true, but the stone 
and my impression both read unmistakably Movrdvov, and just as unmistakably 
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Myvoxpirov instead of the ‘Irroxpirov of M. Paris; that is, Myvoxpirov row 


kat Movravov, 
For the sake of completeness and easy reference the text of the inscription 


is inserted here. 


"Ayaby Tixn 
Tov ‘Epuoyévoug kai Zavbov ’Aptréuwv[ oc] 
oi [e]ic tiv yepovoiav* 
Tlara tov ’Avtwriov, 
*Apiotavic TAbKwvoc, Arédwpog 


Coxumn II. 
Atovecion, 


Coiumn I, 


Mévavdpo¢ 
Tlara¢ Ké/ovv, *AoxAac KéZcov, 
Aédwpog Myvogidov, Bevdag "Api Bator, 
’Apioréov, Mooyac Meveorpadrov, 
10 Awviov, Meveobeic Oevda, 
Oeoyévng Oeoyévoue iatpéc, Oevda, 
’Apteutdapov, Myvixpitoc Zavbov, 
Awvicwc Niyepoc, "Avdpwv Arodépov, 
’ AAeEavdpov, 
15 TlarpoxAéove, "Inndévixog ’Avtiddvroc, 
Mevavdpov, 


Méc yore ‘Irroveixov, 
Necxaciwv BiAAwvoc, 
Evgpactoc Kaicapoc, 
Ovarépiog Kpicgoc orpariérne, 


’Avtipdv Ipwroud you, 


20 ’AreAAG, T. 
Neckaciwvoc, K2avdia Tevfparric, 
Kotaproc¢ "IobAcog vide, 

Awviov, "TovdAia Ovydrnp, 
Mécyoce Mevdvdpov, I’, "IobAcoc 
25 Acoddpov, T. "IobAcog Tepuavéc, 
yor Mooyac ’Arra, 
Tlpwra¢ Acove- 
Myvigihog .B. Aémidog ciov 
30 Evraropor, * AAgiog 


M., Ovarépiog 
’Apteuiddpov, 
Tdiog Oiarépiog Ad[v]yo¢ orpatiorne, 
MeAitwv Koxov, 

35 Meveorparov, Kpdrne ’Ir- 
Teuobéov, . Todduov, 
Téioc Taiov vide, Neckouac 


Mibpadarne, *AreA2.a¢ 


Evuévne 
Awviov, 


*Aptoréag Acovuciov, 


Anuhtpewoc 
40 MeAitwvog Aov- 
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Corumn I. Corumn II, 

Zavbirrov, -yeivoc, Tlara¢ Myvoxpirov 
’Audexdrov, tov Movrdvov, 
Meditwvoc, *Avdpéac Map- 
*A2éEavdpoc Texuobéov, Kov, 

45 Acdédwpoc Titov, 
Té[AA]cog Adduv, 
"Tovaia TevOpar[ric] TlatpoxAéove, 
Tipéx.ov Bvyérnp, 


There is much doubt and uncertainty about the functions of the priests and 
priestesses of the Roman Emperors, as well as concerning the date of the 
institution of the office. Consequently all inscriptions which bear on this 
interesting point are of great importance, especially if they are dated, as is the 
case with the following inscription. The date of an inscription is always im- 
portant, and it is in regard to the date of this inscription that M Paris has 
sinned grievously. The stone has ETOYS « SII6 in large and perfectly preserved 
letters, with an unmistakable dot between the two 2’s. This makes the date 
205 A. D., whereas M. Paris leaves out the = of the date and reads II6, that is, 
5 A.D. Thus he misses the truth by a matter of 200 years. 


Kara ra 
Mepmiav ’Apiorny TevOpar- 
rida apyxtépevav Aciac 
oi Operroi rap’ éavtov, 
K, Meupuiov 
Kbpov rov tpogéwe airifc 


The inscription is in the wall of the minaret of the mosque. It is noteworthy 
that on a ground stone of this same minaret there is another inscription, not 
ten feet distant from the one given above. For this inscription we look in 
vain in the paper of M. Paris. 

In the following inscription M. Paris reads to:yoauévye instead of mpovoyca- 
névnc. The letters voy are in ligature, so that the v and the 7 are combined, 
and above them is a small o; the 7 and p were also most probably in liga- 
ture, although in my copy I find =z alone. 


[Aya]% 
‘H Bovdz kai 6 éreiunoev 
K6i(vrov) Méupeov Xapidnuov 
TebOpavra, ’Aciac apyiepéwv 
éyyovor, jpwa, dpiorov ppropa, 
avactacews 
Lraretdiag Kaddcybvne rig 
érovg un(voc) 


| 
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In the following inscription in the yard of the Mussafir Odah of Seljikler, 
M. Paris wonders at the strange form ravrotwAmyc, Unfortunately the stone 
has tavrowéAne pure and simple. 

Not having the Bulletin beside me, I do not know what M. Paris has made 
of the praenomen in liner. The stone is broken at the commencement for 
the space of three letters. The first letter is gone; the second is probably an 
N, the third is either a Tora TI. The praenomen may be ’Avr., but cannot be 


Avp. 
?] ravrordAne 
ait Kai TH yvvaki 
*Aupia Zyvoddrov Kai roic 
Téxvoie avToU KaTEoKebaceV 
Cav 7d ei dé Tig Erepov 
Tiva éote avTa 
mpoc Tov 
grove Tu’, un{voc) 
Date 256 A. D. 
J. R. S. STERRETT. 
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—— Charmides, Laches, Lysis. Ed. Mart. Schanz. gr. 8, 72S. Ebd. —45. 

Plauti (T. Macci). Comoediae. Rec. et enarravit Joa. Ludov. Ussing. 
Vol. IV pars 2, Pseudolum et Poenulum continens. gr. 8, viii, 362 S. Havniae. 
Leipzig, 7. O. Weigel. nn, 10. (I-III, 1, IV, 1, 2, n.n. 56.50.) 
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Plotini Enneades praemisso Porphyrii de vita Plotini deque ordine librorum 
eius libello, ed. Ric. Volkmann. Vol. I. 8, xxxiv, 350 S. Leipzig, Zeudner. 

60. 

. Poetae latini minores. Rec. et emendavit Aemilius Baehrens. Vol. V. 8, 
446S. Leipzig, Teubner. 4.20. (I-V, 15.90.) 

Porta linguarum orientalium, Pars I. Ed.III u. d. T.: Hebraiische Gram- 
matik m. Ubungsstiicken, Litteratur u. Vokabular. v. Prof. Herm. L. Strack. 8, 
xv, 163 S. Karlsruhe, Reuther. n. 2.70. 

Primer in the Ga or Akra language, Gold Coast, W. Africa. 8, viii, 40S. 
Basel, Missionsbuchh. geb. n. —60. 

Probst (Arth.) Beitrége zur lateinischen Grammatik. I. Zur Lehre vom 
Verbum. gr. 8,104S. Leipzig, Zangenberg & Himly. n. 3. 

— Beitrage zur lateinischenGrammatik. II, Zur Lehrev.den Partikeln 
u. Konjunktionen. gr. 8, S. 105-72. Leipzig, Zangenberg & Himly. na, 2. 
(Iu. II, n. 5.) 

Radloff (Dr. W.) Phonetik der nérdlichen Tiirksprachen. Anderes Hft. 
Consonanten. gr. 8, xxi-xlv u. S. ror-318. Leipzig, 7. O. Weigel. n. 6. 
(cplt. n. 9.) 

Reifferscheid (Aug.) Anecdotum Fulgentianum. 4,10S, Breslau, Adh/r. 
baar n. —50. 

Reinisch (Leo). Die Bilin-Sprache. 1 Bd. A.u.d.T.: Texte der Bilin- 
Sprache, Mit Unterstiitzg. der kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. 
gt. 8, viii, 322 S. Leipzig, Grieben. n. 10, 

Rheinhard (Aug.) C. Jul. Caesar’s Rheinbriicke. Eine technisch-krit. 
Studie. Mit 3 (eingedr.) Abbildgn. Lex.-8,165S. Stuttgart, Vef. n. —50. 

Rosenstiel (Frdr.) De Xenophontis historiae graecae parte bis edita. Diss. 
gr. 8,54S. Jenae, 1882. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, baar n. 1.40. 

Ruete (Edm.) Die Correspondenz Ciceros in den J. 44 u. 43. Historische 
Dissertation. gr. 8,v,122S. Marburg, Z/wert’s Verl. n. 2.40. 

Rumpel (Joa.) Lexicon Pindaricum, gr. 8, 498 S. Leipzig, Zeudner. n.12. 

Rutherford (W. Gunion, M.A.) Zur Geschichte d, Atticismus, 2 Abhandlgn. 
Ubers. v. Lehr. Dr. A. Funck. [Aus “ Jahrbb. f. class. Philol. 13 Suppl.-Bd.”’] 
gr. 8,45S. Leipzig, Teubner. n.t. 

RuZicka-Ostoié (Camilla). Transcription d. tiirkisch bearbeiteten Lustspieles 
Ajjar-i Hamza, 8,90S. Wien, Lechner’s Verl.in Comm. n. 2.40. 

Sallusti Crispi (C.) Bellum Catilinae, bellum Jugurthinum. Ex historiis 
quae extant orationes et epistolae. Rec. Aug. Schneider, gr. 8, xvi, 130 u. vi 
S. Prag, Tempsky. Leipzig, Freytag. n.1. 

Sammlung englischer Denkmiler in kritischen Ausgaben. 4 Bd. gr. 8. 
Berlin, Weidmann, n. 7; Ausg. auf Kupferdr.-Pap. n. 10, (1-4, n. 23.60.) 
Inhalt: Wulfstan, Sammlung der ihm zugeschriebenen Homilien, nebst Un- 
tersuchgn. iib. ihre Echtheit hrsg.v. Arth. Napier. 1 Abtlg. Textu. Varianten. 
x, 318 S. 

Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften, v. F. Bechtel, A. Bezzen- 
berger, F. Blass, H. Collitz, W. Deecke, A. Fick, G. Hinrichs, R. Meister, hrsg. 
v. Dr. Herm. Collitz. Hft. gr.8. Géttingen, Peppmiiller. n.2.50. Inhalt: 
Die griechisch-kyprischen Inschriften in epichorischer Schrift. Text u. Um- 
schreibg. m. e. (autogr.) Schrifttaf. v. Lyc.-Dir. Dr. Wilh. Deecke. 80S. 
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Sartorius (Max). Die Entwicklung der Astronomie bei den Griechen bis 
Anaxagoras u. Empedokles, in besond, Anschlusz am Theophrast. Diss. gr, 
8,39S. Halle. Breslau, baar n. 1. 

Sauppe (Herm.) Emendationes Piutarcheae. 4,15S. Géttingen, Dieterich’s 
Verl. baar n. —80. 

Schack (Gr.v.) Die Unterweisung d. Kénigs AmenemhatI. 1 Hilfte, hoch 
4. 21 autogr.S. Paris, Vieweg. n. 4. 

Schmitt (Heinr. Ludw.) Quaestiones chronologicae ad Thucydidem perti- 
nentes. Diss. gr.8,105S. Leipzig, 1882, Zeudner. n. 1.60. 

Schrader (Dr. O.) Sprachvergleichung u. Urgeschichte. gr. 8, x, 490 S. 
Jena, Costenoble. n. 11. 

Schuchardt (Hugo). Ub. die Benguelasprache. [Aus “ Sitzungsber. d. k. 
Akad. d. Wiss.”] Tex.-8,14.S. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn in Comm. u.n. —30. 

Schurz (Dr. Wilh.) De mutationibus in imperio Romano ordinando ab im- 
peratore Hadriano factis. gr. 8, vi,68S. Bonn, Strauss. n. 2. 

Seemann (Heinr.) De asyndeto Sophocleo quaestiones. Diss, gr. 8, 57 S. 
Breslau, 1882, Xdhéer. baar n. 1. 

Sellge (Jul.) De studiis in Sallustio Crispo a Pompeio Trogo et Justino 
epitomatore collocatis. Diss. gr. 8, 96 S. Sagani, 1882. Breslau, Kohler. 
baar n. I. 

Servii Grammatici in Vergilii carmina commentarii, recensuerunt Geo. Thilo 
et Herm. Hagen. Vol. II, fasc. I. In Aeneidos libros VI-VIII commentarii. 
gr. 8,306S. Leipzig, Zewbmer. n. 10, (I et II, 1, n. 34.) 

Sittl (Karl). Geschichte der griechischen Literatur bis auf Alexander den 
Grossen. 1 Tl. gr. 8, vi, 359 S. Miinchen, 1884, 7%. Ackermann, n. 4.80. 

Sophokles. Erklart v. Gust. Wolff. 5 ‘Il.: Oidipus auf Kolonos v. Ludw. 
Bellermann, gr. 8, vi, 202S. Leipzig, Teubner. 1.50. (1-5, 6.30). 

Stern (Ernst). Catilina u. die Parteikampfe in Rom der J. 66-63. Abhand- 
lung. gr. 8,178 S. Dorpat, Kavow in Comm. 3.60. 

Stoll (H.H.) Anthologie griechischer Lyriker. 2 Abtlg. Melische u. chor- 
ische Lieder u. Idyllen. 5 Aufl. gr. 8, iv, 200S. Halle, Gesenius. n. 2.25. 

Studien, indische. Beitrage f. die Kunde d. ind. Alterthums. Hrsg. v. 
Prof. Dr. Alb. Weber. 16 Bd. gr. 8,480 S. Leipzig, Brockhaus. n. 15. 

Studien, Leipziger, zur classischen Philologie. Hrsg. v. G. Curtius, L. Lange, 
O. Ribbeck, H. Lipsius. 6 Bd. 1 Hft. gr.8,192S. Leipzig, Hirzel. n. 4.50. 

Thiemann (C.) Worterbuch zu Xenophons Hellenika m. besond. Riicksicht 
auf Sprachgebrauch u. Phraseologie. Fiir den Schulgebrauch bearb. gr. 8, iv, 
112S. Leipzig, Zeubner. 1.50. 

Thiofridi Epternacensis vita Willibrordi metrica. Ed. Konr. Rossberg. 8, 
xxvii, 128S. Leipzig, Teubner. 1.80. 

Tobler (Adf.) Die altvenezianische Ubersetzung der Spriiche d. Dionysius 
Cato. [Aus “ Abhandlgn. d. k. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin.”] gr. 4, 87 
S. Berlin, Démmler’s Verl. n. 3.50. 

Untersuchungen, philologische, hrsg. v. A. Kiessling u. U. v. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff. 6 Hft. gr.8. Berlin, Weidmann, n.3. (1-6, n. 23.40.) In- 
halt: Analecta Eratosthenica. Scripsit Ernst Maas. 153 S. 

Urlichs(L.v.) Pergamenische Inschriften, 16 Programm d. v. Wagnerschen 
Kunstinstitutes. gr. 8,31 S. Wiirzburg, Stahelin Comm. n. —8o. 
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Verhandlungen der 36 Versammlung deutscher Philologen u. Schulmanner 
in Karlsruhe vom 27 bis 30 Septbr., 1882. Mit 2 lith. Taf. gr. 4, iv, 334 5. 
Leipzig, Teubner. n. 12. 

Wagner (Jos.) Zur Athetese d. Dialogs Euthyphron, gr. 8, 46S. Briinn, 
1882, Winkler. n. I. 

Wassner (Jul.) De heroum apud Graecos cultu. Diss. gr.8,53S. Kiel, 
Lipsius & Tischer. n. 1.60. 

Weise (Paul). De Bacchidum Plautinae retractatione quae fertur. Diss. 
gr. 8,62 S. Berlin, Mayer & Miller. baar 1.20. 

Wex (Jos.) Die Metra der alten Griechen u. Rémer, im Umriss erklart u. 
iibersichtlich dargestellt. 2 Bearbeitg. gr.8,iv,94S. Leipzig, Teubner. 1.50. 

Xenophontis institutio Cyri, rec. et praefatus est Arnoldus Hug. Ed. maior. 
8,c, 3448S. Leipzig, Teubner. 1.50. 

Ziemer (Herm.) Junggrammatische Streifziige im Gebiete der Syntax. In 
Abschnitten. 2 Aufl. gr. 8,x, 1585S. Kolberg, Post, n. 2.70. 


ITALIAN, 
Bencivenni (J.) Questioni ardenti di riforma scolastica. Torino, 1883. 8vo. 


4m, 80. 
Cima (Ant.) Breve teoria dello stilo latino. Torino, 1883. 8vo, viii, 135 


pp. Im. 80. 

Fanfani (Pt.),e Frizzi (Gius.) Nuovo Vocabolario metodico della lingua 
italiana, Parte 1. Vocabolario domestico. Milano, 1883. 8vo, viii, 874 pp. 
6m. 

Massaroli (Gius.) Phul e Tuklapalasar II, Salmanasar V e Sargon. Roma, 
1882. 8vo. 2m. 50, 

SPANISH. 
Conto (C.) Apuntaciones sobre la lengua inglese. Madrid, 1883. 4to, 342 


pp. 14m. 40. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Altfranzésische Bibliothek, herausg. von Dr. Wendelin Férster. Heilbronn, 
Gebr. Henninger, 1883. 

—- 2ter Bd. Karls des Grossen Reise nach Jerusalem, ein altfranzésisches 
Heldengedicht, herausg. von E. Koschwitz. 4m. 4opf. 

— 6ter Bd. Das altfranzésische Rolandslied. Text von Chauteauroux, 
nach Venedig VIII, herausg. von Wendelin Forster. 

Anecdota Oxoniensia. Classical Series, Vol. I, Part IV. Bentley’s Plautine 
Emendations, by E. A. Sonnenschein. 

Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburgh. With Text and Glossary on the 
basis of M. Heyne, edited, corrected, and enlarged. By James A. Harrison 
and Robert Sharp. Boston, Ginn, Heath & Co., 1883. 

Copp (H.N.) United States Salary List and the Civil Service Law. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1883. 35c. 

Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale des 18 und 19 Jahrh. Heilbronn, Gebr. Hen- 
ninger, 1883. 

—— 8. Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen vom Jahre 1772. 3.80. 

— 12. Vier kritische Gedichte, von J. J. Bodmer. 1.20, 
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—— 13. Die Kindermérderin. Ein Trauerspiel von H. L. Wagner. 1. 
—— 14. Ephemerides und Volkslieder, von Goethe. —60. 
—— 15. Gustav Wasa, von E. Brentano. 1.20. 
Englische Studien, herausg. von Eugen Kélbing. Heilbronn, Gebr. Hen- 
ninger, 1883. 

Flagg (I.) Pedantic Versicles. Boston, Ginn, Heath & Co., 1883. 75c. 

Hale (Horatio). The Iroquois Book of Rites. Philadelphia, W. G. Brinton, 
1883. 

Iliad. Books I-VI. Ed. by Robert P. Keep. Boston, John Allyn, 

1883. 

Knapp (W. I.) Modern Spanish Readings, embracing Text, Notes, and 
Etymological Vocabulary. Ginn, Heath & Co., 1883. $1.65. 

Larison (C. W.) The Tenting School, Ringos, N. J. C. W. Larison, 1883. 

Merriam (A. C.) The Greek and Latin Inscriptions on the Obelisk crab in 
the Metropolitan Museum. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1853. 

Mittheilungen des deutschen archdologischen Institutes in Athen. 8ter 
Jahrg. 2tes Heft. Athens, Kar/ Wilberg, 1883. 

Sammlung Romanischer Grammatiken. Gartner, Th. Raetoromanische 
Grammatik. Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger, 1883. 5m. 

Thom (William Taylor). Two Shakespeare Examinations, with some 
remarks on the class-room study of Shakespeare. Boston, Ginn, Heath & Co., 
1883. 56c. 


Messrs. S. Calvary & Co., of Berlin, have added to their other philological 
enterprises the publication of the Berliner Studien, which will contain papers 
on philology and archaeology. The laudable object is to preserve, in a per- 
manent form, studies that are of too considerable compass for a journal, and 
yet not large enough for independent publication. The Studien are edited by 
Ferdinand Ascherson, and the first number has already appeared. It contains 
an-elaborate treatise, in German, on the Geoponica, its sources, author, and 
time, by Wilhelm Gemoll (pp. 1-280), and a dissertation, de cura statuarum 
apud Graecos, by Ernst Kuhnert (281-356). Gemoll’s treatise, which is certainly 
large enough for a separate book and so hardly falls under the rubric laid 
down by the prospectus, deals with a compilation that lies out of the track of 
ordinary studies, but is full of incidental interest. 

Kuhnert has taken possession of a small territory, hitherto unoccupied, as he 
says, in the field of ancient art, and has collected the evidences thus far 
brought to light as to the care taken of statues in antiquity. The subject is 
treated in two chapters: 1. De curatoribus statuarum apud Graecos ; 2. Statuis 
perfectis locoque constituto positis guomodo consuluerint Graeci. With the constant 
addition to our epigraphic stores, there is, of course, some danger that it will 
be necessary to add and modify a good deal; but the author has rightly deter- 
mined to do what he could with the large material already accumulated. 
‘Nescio an nemo deterritus sit,’ in the preface, is queer Latin for ‘ every one has 
been deterred,’ but one must not be too exacting, if one only knows what is 
meant. The price of this first half of the first volume is 7m. 5opf., if the whole 
volume is taken, otherwise Gemoll and Kuhnert can be had separately, the 
former at 7m., the latter at 2m. 50pf. The second half-volume will contain, 
among other papers, Soltau, on the validity of the plebiscita, and Weissenborn, 
on the irrational square roots in Archimedes and Heron. 
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